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My  dear  sir, 

The  following  little  volume  will  give  you  soitte 
account  of  my  agricultural  proceedings  in  this  fine 
and  well-governed  country  ;  and,  it  will  also  enable 
you  to  see  clearly  how  favourable  an  absence  of 
grinding  taxation  and  tithes  is  to  the  farmer.  You 
have  already  paid  to  fund-holders,  standing  armies 
and  priests  more  money  than  would  make  a  decent 
fortune  for  two  children  ;  and,  if  the  present  sys- 
tem were  to  continue  to  the  end  of  your  natural 
life,  you  would  pay  more  to  support  the  idle  and 
the  worthless,  than  would  maintain,  during  the 
same  space  of  time,  ten  labourers  and  their  families. 
The  profits  of  your  capital,  care  and  skill  are  pawn- 
ed by  the  boroughmongers  to  pay  the  interest  of  a 
debt,  which  they  have  contracted  for  their  own  piir- 
poses  ;  a  debt,  which  never  can,  by  ages  of  toil  and 
of  sufferings,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  be  either 
paid  off  or  diminished.  But,  I  trust,  that  deliver- 
ance from  this  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  is  now 
ijear  at  hand.  The  atrocious  tyranny  does  but 
stagger  along.  At  every  step  it  discovers  fresh 
proofs  of  impotence.  It  must  come  down  ;  and 
when  it  is  down,  we  shall  not  have  to  envy  the  far- 
mers of  America,  or  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

When  you  reflect  on  the  blackguard  conduct  of 
the  Parsons  at  Winchester,  on  the  day  when  I  last 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  you  and  our  excellent 
friend  Goldsmith,  you  will  rejoice   to  find,   that, 
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throughout  the  whole  of  this  extensive  country, 
there  exists  not  one  single  animal  of  that  descrip- 
tion ;  so  that  we  can  here  Jteep  as  many  cows,  sows, 
ewes  and  hens  as  we  please,  with  the  certainty, 
that  no  prying,  greedy  Parson  will  come  to  cat  up 
a  part  of  the  young  ones.  How  long  shall  we  En- 
glishmen suffer  our  cow-stalls,  our  styes,  our  folds 
and  our  hen-roosts  to  be  the  prey  of  this  prowling 
pest? 

In  many  parts  of  the  following  pages  you  will 
trace  the  remarks  and  opiuions  back  to  conversa- 
tions that  have  passed  between  us,  many  times,  in 
Hampshire,  la  the  making  of  them  my  mind  has 
been  brought  back  to  the  feelings  of  those  days. 
The  certainty,  that  I  shall  always  be  beloved  by 
you  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my 
life  ;  and  I  am  sure,  that  you  want  nothing  to  con- 
vince you,  tliat  I  am  unchangeably. 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

Wm.  Cobbett. 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE 


SECO^'D  A\D  THIRD  PARTS. 


157.  In  'the  First  Part  I  adopted  the  mode  ot' 
numbering  the  paragraphs,  a  mode  which  I  shall 
pursue  to  the  end  of  my  work  ;  and,  as  the  whole 
work  may,  at  the  choice  of  the  purchaser,  be  bound 
up  in  one  volume,  or  remain  in  two  volumes,  I  have 
thoui^ht  it  best  to  resume  tlie  numbering  at  the 
point  where  1  stopped  at  the  close  of  the  First  Fart. 
Tl»e  last  pai'a2;raph  of  that  Part  was  156  ;  I,  there- 
lore,  now  bejiin  with  137. 

150.  For  the  same  reason  1  have,  in  the  Second 
Part,  resumed  the  paging  at  the  point  where  1  stop- 
ped iu  the  First  Part.  1  left  off  with  page  134  ; 
and,  1  begin  with  135.  I  have,  in  like  manner,  re- 
sumed the  chaptering  :  so  that,  when  the  two  vo- 
lumes are  put  together,  they  will,  as  to  these  mat- 
ters, form  but  one  ;  and  those  who  may  have  pur- 
chased tlie  volumes  separately,  will  possess  the 
same  book,  in  all  respects,  as  those  who  shall  pur- 
chase the  Three  Parts  in  one  Volume. 

159.  Para!i;raph  1.  (Part  L)  contains  my  reasons 
Jor  numbcriu!^  tlie  paragraphs,  but  besides  the  rea- 
sons there  stated,  there  is  one,  which  did  not  then 
occur  to  me,  and  which  was  left  to  be  su!i;gested  by 
experience,  of  a  description  which  I  did  not  then 
anticipate  ;  namely,  that,  in  the  case  of  inore  than 
one  edition,  the  paging  may,  and  generally  does, 
differ  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  the  matter,  which, 
14 
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in  one  edition,  i><  untler  any  tiven  page,  under  a 
din'erfcnl  pai^e  in  anothtr  edition.  This  renders 
the  work  of  reference  very  lahorious  at  best,  and, 
in  many  ca?eis,  it  defeats  it*  object.  If  the  para- 
graphs of  Blackstone's  Commkntariks  had  been 
numbered,  how  much  valuable  time  it  would  have 
saved  !  I  am  now  about  to  send  a  second  edition 
of  the  First  Part  of  this  work  to  the  press.  I  am 
quite  careless  about  the  pnging  :  that  is  to  say  ;  so- 
that  the  whole  be  comprised  within  the  134  pages, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  matter  take, 
with  respect  to  the  pages,  precisely  the  same  situ- 
ation that  it  took  before  ;  and,  if  the  p;iging  were 
not  intended  to  join  on  to  that  of  the  present  vo- 
lume, it  would  be  no  matter  what  wore  the  number 
of  pages  upon  the  whole.  I  hope,  that  these  rea- 
sons will  be  sulVicient  to  convince  the  reader,  that  I 
have  not,  in  this  ca<c,  been  actuated  by  a  love  of 
singularity.  We  live  to  learn,  and  to  make  im- 
provements, and  every  improvement  must,  at  first, 
be  a  singularity. 

IGO.  Something,  upon  this  occasion,  seems  ne- 
cessary to  be  said  as  to  the  price  of  the  First  Part 
of  this  work,  which  many  persons  have  thought  too 
high,  and  some,  having  the  opj»ortunity,  have  hail 
the  candour  to  express  their  opinion  to  me  :  In  the 
tirst  place,  40  cents  out  of  the  100  are  allowed  to 
Booksellers  who  sell  the  books  forme  ;  and,  when 
Ihe  paper,  the  print,  the  binding  and  the  adverti- 
sing are  paid  for,  let  the  reader  judge  what  there 
can  be  to  remain  for  the  author  ;  ior,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  that,  liere,  there  is  an  author  who  is  to 
have  somtthiiig,  which  is  not  the  rase  when  a  book 
is  re-printed  from  an  edition,  which  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  every  one,  and  which  is  the  property  of  ny 
one.  Besides,  supposing  that  ijuaiitiiii  alone  bo  to 
be  the  standard  of  value  as  rolatinij;  to  i)ooks  :  if  the 
reader  ox.uniuc  a  little,  he  will  tiinl,  I  biliovo,  lew 
cheaper  boolo,   if  he  judge  by   quantity  of  print. 
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Neatness  and  due  proportion  forbid,  according  to 
my  t;iste,  the  spreadina;  of  .small  qa;mtitios  of  matter 
over  a  large  space.  Were  it  not,  that  others  have 
a  right  to  spread  their  matter  out  as  much  as  they 
please  ;  and  had  I  not  already  said  enough  u^)ou 
such  a  subject,  I  could  name  several  re-j)rinled 
books,  which  are  sold  at  a  dollar,  and  which  con- 
tain much  less  matter  than  is  contained  in  the  First 
Fart  of  this  work. 

U)l.  The  utility,  wliich  I  thought  would  arise 
from  hastening  out  of  the  ¥\v^i  I'ari,  in  June  last, 
previous  to  the  time  for  sowing  Swedish  Turnips, 
induced  me  to  make  an  ugly  breach  in  the  order  of 
my  little  work  ;  and,  as  it  generally  happens,  that 
when  disorder  is  once  begun,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
restore  order  ;  so,  in  this  case,  1  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly puzzled  to  give  to  the  matter  of  these 
two  last  parts  such  an  arrangement  as  should  be 
worthy  of  a  work,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  cha- 
racter of  its  execution,  treats  of  subjects  of  great 
public  interest.  However,  with  the  help  of  the 
Index,  which  I  shall  subjoin  to  the  Third  Part,  and 
which  Avill  comprise  a  reference  to  the  divers  mat- 
ters in  all  the  three  parts,  and  in  the  making  of 
which  Index  an  additional  proof  of  the  advantage  of 
numbering  the  paragraphs  will  appear  ;  with  the 
help  of  this  Iridex  the  reader  will,  I  am  in  hopes, 
be  enabled  to  overcome,  without  any  very  great 
trouble,  the  inconveniences  naturally  arising  from 
a  want  of  a  perfectly  good  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  work. 

162.  As  the  First  Part  closes  with  a  promise  to 
communicate  the  result  of  my  experiments  of  this 
present  year,  I  begin  the  Second  Part  with  a  fulfil- 
ment of  that  promise,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  procuring  of  manure  by  the  burning  of  earth  into 
asJies. 

163.  I  then  proceed  with  the  other  matters 
named  in  the  title  ;  and  the   Third  Part  1  make  to 
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consist  of  an  account  of  the  Western  Countries,  Au- 
nisliecl  in  the  Notes  of  Mr.  Hui.me,  together  with 
a  view  of  the  ;ulvi»ntages  and  disadvantages  of  pre- 
ferring, as  a  place  to  farm  in,  those  Countries  to 
the  Countries  b.irtlering  on  the  Atlantic  ;  in  which 
view  1  have  included  such  remarks  as  appear  to  me 
likely  to  be  useful  to  those  English  Furinrrs,  who 
can  no  longer  bear  the  lash  of  Boroughmongering 
eppressioi)  and  insolence. 

164.  Multifariousness  is  a  great  fault  in  a  writ- 
ten work  of  any  kind.  I  feel  the  consciousness  of 
this  fault  upon  this  occasion.  'J'he  facts  and  opi- 
nions relative  to  Swedish  Turnips  and  Cabbages 
will  be  very  apt  to  be  enfeebled  in  their  efl'ect  by 
those  relating  to  manners,  laws,  and  religion.  Mat- 
ters so  heterogeneous,  the  one  class  treated  of  in 
the  detail  and  the  other  in  the  great,  ought  not  to 
be  squeezed  together  between  the  boards  of  the 
same  small  volume.  But,  the  fault  is  committed, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  repine. 

165.  There  are,  however,  two  subjects  which  I 
will  treat  of  distinctly  hereafter.  The  first  is  that 
o{  Fencing,  a  subject  which  presses  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  the  American  Farmer,  but  iVom  which 
he  turns  with  feelings  like  those,  with  which  a  lo- 
sing tradesman  turns  from  an  examination  of  his 
books.  But,  attend  to  it  he  must  before  it  be  long  ; 
or  his  fields,  in  the  populous  parts  of  this  Island  at 
least,  must  lay  waste,  and  liii  fuel  must  be  brought 
him  from  Virginia  or  from  Kngland.  Some  time  be- 
fore March  next  I  shall  publish  an  Fssuii  on  Fen- 
cing. The  form  shall  correspond  Avilh  that  of  this 
work,  in  order  that  it  may  be  i)ound  up  with  it,  if 
that  should  be  thought  «lesirable.  The  other  sub- 
ject is  that  of  (ianliniug.  This  I  propose  to  treat 
of  in  a  small  distinct  volume,  under  some  appropri- 
ate title  ;  and,  in  this  volume,  to  give  alphobtticuUy, 
a  description  of  all  the  plants,  cultivated  for  the  use 
ofthc^a^/'",    and  also   of  Iho^c   cullivated  as   rat'U 
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food.  To  this  description  I  shall  add  an  account  of 
their  properties,  and  instructions  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  them  in  the  best  manner.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  go  beyond  what  is  aptly  enough  called  the 
Kitchen  Garden  ;  but,  as  a  hot-bed  may  be  of  such 
great  use  even  to  the  farmer  ;  and  as  ample  mate- 
rials for  making  beds  of  this  sort  are  alijoaxjs  at  his 
command  without  any  expense,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
give  plain  directions  for  the  making  and  managing 
of  a  hot-bed.  A  bed  of  this  sort,  fifteen  feet  long, 
has  given  me,  this  year,  the  best  part  of  an  acre  of 
fine  cabbages  to  give  to  hogs  in  the  parching  month 
o(  July.  This  is  so  very  simple  a  matter.  It  is  so 
very  easy  to  learn  ;  that  there  is  scarcely  a  former 
in  America,  who  would  not  put  the  thing  in  prac- 
tice, at  once,  with  complete  success. 

166.  Let  not  my  countrymen,  ^vho  may  happen 
to  read  this,  suppose,  that  these,  or  any  other, 
pursuits  will  withdraw  my  attention  from,  or  slacken 
ray  zeal  in,  that  cause,  which  is  common  to  us  all. 
That  cause  claims,  and  has,  my  first  attention  and 
best  exertion  ;  that  is  the  business  of  my  life  :  these 
other  pursuits  are  my  recreation.  King  ALFREr> 
allowed  eight  hours  for  recreation,  in  the  twenty- 
four,  eight  for  sleep,  and  eight  for  business,  I  do 
not  take  my  allowance  of  the  two  former. 

167.  The  reader,  when  he  shall  perceive  (for 
he  will  perceive)  errors  in  this  work,  will  please  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  has  been  printed  at  twenty 
miles  distance  from  the  writer,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  of  looking  over  the  sheets  after 
printed.  This  was  the  case  with  the  First  Part ; 
and,  that  circumstance  considered,  it  was  very  cor- 
rect ;  though  there  were  some  errors,  two  of 
which  I  think  it  necessary  to  notice  here.  The 
first  is  in  the  Journal,  7th  August,  "  Early  Peas 
ripe.'''  It  should  have  been  Pears.  See  the  con- 
sequence of  leaving  out  a  letter !  In  paragraph 
75,  the  word  transplant,  just  before  the  parenthe ■• 
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sis,  should  be  translate.  There  are,  doubtless, 
several  errors  in  point  of  Grammar :  indeed,  I 
have  noticed  one  or  two  such  ;  but,  the  above  two 
are  the  only  instances,  in  which,  as  far  as  1  have 
observed,  my  meaning  is  not  expressed. 

168.  Upon  looking  into  the  First  Part,  I  see, 
that  I  expressed  a  hope  to  be  able  to  give,  in  some 
part  of  my  work,  a  sketch  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
TuLf..  I  have  looked  at  Tuli.,  and  1  cannot  bring 
my  mind  up  to  the  commission  of  so  horrid  an  act 
as  that  of  garbling  such  a  work.  It  was,  perhaps, 
a  feeling,  such  as  that  which  1  experience  at  this 
moment,  which  restrained  Mr.  Cl'rwen  from  even 
naming  Tuli.,  when  he  gave  one  of  Tui.l's  expe- 
riments to  the  world  as  a  discovery  of  hi^  own. 
Unable  to  screw  himself  up  to  commit  a  murder, 
he  contented  himself  with  a  robbery  ;  an  instance, 
he  may,  indeed,  say,  of  singular  moderation  and 
self-denial  ;  especially  when  we  consider  of  what 
a  corrupt,  perjured,  cruel  and  obdurate  banditti 
and  buccaneering  crew  he  has,  with  little  inter- 
mission, been  an  *'  Honourable  Member"  for  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life. 


W.M.   COBBETT. 
Inland,  IdJVov.    ICl 


North  Hempstead,  Long-  } 
\\Q.S 
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CHAP.  IH. 

Experiments,  in  1818,  as  to  Cabbage.'S. 

Preliminary  Remarks. 

169.  At  the  time  when  I  was  writing  the  First 
Part,  I  expected  to  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to 
my  farming,  during  the  summer,  than  I  afterwards 
found  that  I  could  so  devote  without  neglecting 
matters  which  I  deem  of  greater  importance.  I 
was,  indeed,  obliged  to  leave  the  greater  part  of 
my  out-door's  business  wholly  to  my  men,  merely 
teUing  them  what  to  do.  However,  I  attended  to 
the  things  which  1  thought  to  be  of  the  most  im- 
portance. The  lield  culture  of  Carrots,  Parsnips 
and  Mangle  Wurzle  1  did  not  attempt.  I  contented 
myself  with  a  crop  of  Cabbages  and  of  Ruta  Baga, 
and  with  experiments  as  to  Earth-burning  and 
Transplanting  Indian  Corn.  The  summer  and  the 
fall  also  have  been  remarkably  dry  in  Long-Island  : 
much  more  dry  than  is  usual.  The  grass  has  been 
very  short  indeed.  A  sort  of  grass-hopper,  or 
cricket,  Jias  eaten  up  a  considerable  part  of  the 
grass  and  of  all  vegetables,  the  leaves  of  which 
have  come  since  the  month  of  June.  I  am  glad, 
that  this  has  been  the  case  ;  for  1  now  know  what 
a  farmer  may  do  in  the  worst  of  years ;  and,  when 
I  consider  what  the  summer  has  been,  I  look  at 
my  Cabbages  and  Ruta  Baga  with  surprise  as  well 
as  with- satisfaction. 
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Cabbages. 

170.  I  had  some  hogs  to  keep,  and  as  my  Swe- 
dij^h  Turnips  (lliita  Baga)  would  be  gone  in  July, 
or  belbre,  I  wished  them  to  be  succeeded  by  Cab- 
bages. I  made  a  hot-bed  on  the  2Uj/»  of  March, 
which  ouglit  to  have  been  made  more  than  a  month 
earlier  ;  but,  I  had  been  in  Pennsylvania,  and  did 
not  return  home  till  the  \Sth  of  March.  It  requires 
a  little  time  to  mix  and  turn  the  dung  in  order  to 
prepare  it  for  a  hot-bed  ;  so  that  mine  was  not  a 
very  good  one  ;  and  then  my  frame  was  hastily 
patched  up,  and  its  covering  consisted  of  some  old 
broken  sashes  of  windows.  A  very  shabby  con- 
cern ;  but,  in  this  bed  1  sowed  Cabbages  and  Caxdi- 
floxvers.  The  seed  came  up,  and  the  plants,  though 
standing  too  thick,  grew  pretty  well.  From  this 
bed,  they  would,  if  I  liad  had  time,  been  trans- 
planted into  another,  at  about  two  and  a  half  or 
three  inches  apart.  But,  such  as  they  were,  very 
much  drawn  up,  1  began  planting  them  out  as  soon 
as  tliey  were  about  four  iiirhes  high. 

171.  It  w;is  the  12th  of  May  before  they  attained 
this  height,  and  1  then  began  planting  them  out  in  a 
[)ioce  of  ground,  pretty  good,  and  deeply  ploughed 
i)y  oxen.  My  Caulillowers,  of  which  there  were 
about  three  thousand,  were  too  late  toJln~vcr.  which 
they  never  will  do,  unless  the  Hower  have  l>eg(m 
to  show  itself  before  the  <;reat  lieat  comes.  How- 
ever, these  plants  grew  vi'nj  large,  and  alTorded  a 
great  (luantily  of  food  for  pigs.  J' he  ositside 
leaves  and  stems  were  eaten  by  sow-,  store  pigs,  a 
row  and  some  ox«'n  ;  the  hearts,  wlii<h  were  very 
teiid'T  and  nearly  of  the  Caulillowcr  ta^'te,  were 
boil'Hl  in  a  lari^e  ciist-iron  cauldnin,  aiul,  mixed 
with  a  little  rye-meal,  given  to  sows  and  young 
pi-:-.  I  should  siipposi;,  that  tlie<e  tliree  tliou-t.md 
phiiii'  wt'it^lii'd  twelve  tl\<)ii>i;iiid  pounils.  .iiid  they 
stood  upon  al)oiit  half  an  acre  of  land.  I  gave  these 
to  the  animals  earhj  in  July. 
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172.  The  Cabbages,  sown  in  the  bed  consisted 
partJy  of  Early  Yorks,  the  seed  of  which  had  been 
sent  me  along  with  the  Cauliflower  seed  from  Eng- 
land, and  had  reached  me  at  Harrisburgh  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  partly  of  plants,  the  seed  ofAvhicli 
had  been  given  me  by  Mr.  James  Paul,  Sen.  of 
Bustleton,  as  I  was  on  my  return  home.  And  this 
gave  me  a  pretty  good  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  facts  as  to  the  degenerating  of  Cabbage  seed. 
3Ir.  Paul,  who  attended  very  minutely  to  all  such 
matters  ;  who  took  great  delight  in  his  garden  ; 
who  was  a  reading  as  well  as  a  practical  f.irmer, 
told  me,  when  he  gave  me  the  seed,  that  it  would 
not  produce  loaved  Cabbages  so  early  as  my  own 
seed  would  ;  for,  that,  though  he  had  always  se- 
lected the  earliest  heads  for  seed,  the  seed  degene- 
rated, and  the  Cabbages  regularly  came  to  perfec- 
tion later  and  later.  He  said,  that  he  should  never 
save  Cabbage  seed  himself;  but,  that  it  was  such 
chance  work  to  buy  of  seedsmen,  that  he  thought  it 
best  to  save  some  at  any  rate.  In  this  case,  all  the 
plants  from  the  English  seed  produced  solid  loaves 
by  the  24th  of  June,  while  from  the  plants  of  the 
Pennsylvania  seed,  we  had  not  a  single  solid  loaf 
till  the  28th  of  July,  and,  from  the  chief  part  of 
them,  not  till  mid-August. 

173.  This  is  a  great  matter.  Not  only  have  you 
the  food  earlier,  and  so  much  earlier,  from  the 
genuine  seed,  but  your  ground  is  occupied  so 
much  less  time  by  the  plants.  The  plants  very 
soon  showed,  by  their  appearance,  what  would  be 
the  result ;  for,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  Miss  Sarah 
Paul,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Paul,  saw  the 
plants,  and  while  these  from  the  English  seed  were 
even  then  beginning  to  loave,  those  from  her  fa- 
ther's were  nothing  more  than  bunches  of  spread- 
ing leaves,  having  no  appearance  of  forming  a 
head.  However,  they  succeeded  the  plants  from 
the  English  seed  :  and,  the  whole,  besides,  what 
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were  used  in  the  hou«e,  were  given  to  the  animals'. 
Ap  many  of  the  n-hite  loiivcs  as  were  wanted  foir 
the  purpose  were  boiled  for  sows  and  small  pigs, 
and  the  rest  were  given  to  lean  pigs  and  the  horn- 
eattle  :  and  a  fine  resource  they  were  ;  for  so  dry 
was  the  weather,  and  the  devastation  of  the  grass- 
hoppers so  great,  that  we  liad  scarce  any  grass  in 
any  part  of  the  land  ;  and  if  1  had  not  had  the  Cab- 
bages I  njust  have  resorted  to  the  Indian  Corn,  or 
grain  of  some  sort. 

1 74.  But,  these  spring  Cabbage  plants  woje  to  be 
succeeded  by  others  to  be  eaten  in  September  and 
onwards  to  January.  Therefore,  on  the  27tl)  of 
May,  I  sowed  in  the  natural  ground  eleven  sorts  of 
Cabbages,  some  of  the  seed  from  England  and  some 
got  from  my  friend  Mr.  Paul.  I  have  noticed  the 
extreme  drovght  of  the  season.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  now  about  two  acres  of  Cabbages  of  the  fol- 
lowing description.  Half  an  acre  of  Early  Salisbury 
(earliest  of  all  Cabbages')  and  Early  York;  about  3 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  the  Drum-head  and  other  late 
Cabbages;  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  green 
Savoys.  The  first  class  are  fully  loaved  and  burst- 
ing :  with  these  I  now  feed  my  animals.  These 
will  be  finished  by  the  time  that  I  cut  ofl' my  Swe- 
dish Turnip  Cireens,  as  mentioned  in  Part  I.  Pa- 
ragra]>h  13ti.  Then  about  mid- December,  I  shall 
feed  with  the  second  class,  the  Drum-heads  and 
other  late  Cabbages.  Then,  those  which  are  not 
used  before  the  hard  frost  sets  in,  I  shall  put  up,  to 
be  used  through  the  month  of.lanuary. 

ITfj.  Ay!  Put  tliem  up ;  but  how?  No  scheme 
that  industry  or  necessity  ever  sought  after,  or  that 
experience  ever  suggested,  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
serviiig  of  Cabbages,  «Hd  I  leave  untried  last  year  ; 
and  in  every  srhome  but  one  I  fc)un<l  some  incon- 
venience. Taking  tliein  up  and  repluiiting  them 
closely  in  a  sloping  mannei' an<l  rovt  rin^  lliern  with 
straw  ;   putting  them  in  pits  ;  hanging  tbern  up  in  a 
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barn  ;  turnini^  their  head;^  downwards  and  covering 
them  witli  earth,  leaving  the  root  sticking  up  in  the 
air  :  in  short  every  scheme  except  one,  was  at- 
tended with  great  labour,  and  some  forbade  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  preserve  any  considerable 
quantity  ;  and  this  one  was  as  follows  :  1  made  a 
sort  of  hold  with  the  plou.'th,  and  made  it  pretty 
level  at  top.  Upon  this  land  1  laid  some  straw,  i 
then  took  the  Cabbages,  turned  them  upside  down, 
and  placed  them  (tirst  taking  off  all  decayed  leaves) 
about  six  abreast  upon  the  straw.  Then  covered 
them  not  very  thickly,  with  leaves  raked  up  in  the 
woods,  tlinging  now  and  then  a  little  dirt  (boughs 
of  any  sort  would  be  better)  to  prevent  the  leaves 
from  being  carried  off  by  the  wind.  So  that  when 
the  work  was  done,  the  thing  was  a  bed  of  leaves 
yvith  Cabbage-roots  sticking  up  through  it.  I  only 
put  on  enough  leaves  to  hide  all  the  green.  If  the 
frost  came  and  prevented  the  taking  up  of  the  Cab- 
bages, roots  and  all,  they  might  be  cut  off  close  to 
the  ground.  The  root,  i  dare  sa}',  is  of  no  use  in 
the  preservation.  In  the  month  n{ .ipril  and  May, 
1  took  Cabbages  of  all  sorts  from  this  land  perfectly 
good  and  fresh.  The  quantity,  preserved  thus  was 
small  ;  it  might  amount  to  200  Cabbages  ;  but,  it 
was  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Not  only  did 
the  Cabbages  keep  better  in  this  than  in  any  other 
way,  but  they  were  at  all  times  ready.  The  frost 
had  locked  up  all  those  which  were  covered  with 
earth,  and  those  which  lay  with  heads  upwards  and 
their  roots  in  the  ground  zfere  rotting.  But,  to  this 
land,  I  could  have  gone  at  any  time,  and  have 
brought  away,  if  the  quantity  had  been  large,  a 
wagon  load  in  ten  minutes.  If  they  had  been  co- 
vered with  snow  (no  matter  how  deep)  by  uncover- 
ing twenty  feet  in  length  (a  work  of  little  labour) 
half  a  ton  of  Cabbages  would  have  been  got  at. 
This  year,  thinking  that  my  Savoys,  which  are,  at 
once,  the  best  in  quality  and  best  to  keep,  of  all  win- 
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ter  Cabbages,  may  be  of  use  to  send  to  New-York, 
1  have  planted  them  between  rows  of  Broom  Com. 
The  Broom  Corn  is*  m  ro'^-s,  e'\ii}\i  feet  apart.  This 
enabled  us  to  plough  deep  between  the  Broom 
Corn,  which,  thouj^h  in  poor  land,  has  been  very 
tine.  The  heads  are  cut  otV ;  and  now  the  stalks 
reniain  to  be  used  as  I'ollovvs  :  I  shall  make  lands 
up  the  piece,  cut  oA' the  stalks  and  lay  them,  first  a 
layer  longways  and  then  a  layer  crossways,  upon 
the  lauds.  Upon  tliese  1  shall  put  my  Savoys 
turned  upside  down  :  and,  as  the  stalks  will  be 
more  than  sullicient  for  this  purpose,  1  shall  lay  some 
of  them  over  instead  of  dirt  or  bou^;!!?,  as  mentioned 
before.  Perhaps  the  leaves  of  the  Broom  Corn, 
which  are  lying  al)out  in  great  cpiantities,  may  suf- 
fice for  covering.  And,  thus,  all  the  materiids  for 
the  work  are  upon  the  spot. 

17G.  In  (piitling  this  matter,  I  may  observe,  that 
to  cover  Cabb:iges  thus  in  gardens  as  well  as  fields, 
would,  in  many  cases,  be  of  great  use  in  England, 
and  of  still  more  use  in  Scotland.  Sometimes,  a 
(piick  succession  of  frost,  snow  and  thaw  will  com- 
pletely rot  every  loaved  Cabbage  even  in  the  South 
of  England,  Indeed  no  reliance  is  placed  upon 
Cabbages  for  use,  as  cattle  food,  later  than  the 
month  of  December.  The  bulk  is  so  large  that  a 
protection  by  koines  of  any  sort  cannot  be  thought 
of'.  Besides,  the  Cabl)ages,  put  togiHlier  in  large 
masses  would /<e(«<  mid  (pnckly  rot.  In  gentlemen's 
gardtMis,  indeed,  Cabliag«'S  ar«»  put  into  houses, 
where  they  are  hung  up  by  the  heels.  But,  they  zci- 
t!ier  in  this  stale,  or  they  soon  jnitriftf  even  here. 
By  a<lopting  lilt' mode  of  preserving,  which  I  have 
described  aixjve,  all  these  inciniveiiiences  would  be 
a>oi(liMl.  Any  quanlity  might  be  preserved  either 
in  tiidd-^  or  in  gardens  at.  a  very  trifling  expense, 
compan-d  with  the  bulk  of  the  crop. 

177.  As  to  the  application  of  my  Savoys,  nnd 
part  of  the  Drum-heads  loo,  indeed,  if  I  find  Cabbti- 
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ges  very  dear,  at  New-York  in  winter,  I  shall  send 
them  ;  if  not,  there  they  are  for  my  cattle  and  pigs. 
The  weight  of  the  Savoys  will  not  he  less,  I  should 
think,  than  ten  tons.  The  plants  were  put  out  by 
two  men  in  one  day  ;  and  I  shall  think  it  very  hard 
if  two  men  do  not  put  the  whole  completely  up  in 
a  ui-eek.  The  Savoys  are  very  fine.  A  little  to6 
late  planted  out ;  but  still  very  fine  ;  and  they 
were  planted  out  under  a  burning  sun,  and  without 
a  drop  of  rain  for  weeks  afterwards.  So  far  from 
taking  any  particular  pains  about  these  Savoys,  I 
did  not  sec  them  planted,  and  I  never  saw  them  for 
more  than  two  months  after  they  were  planted. 
The  ground  for  them  was  prepared  thus  :  the 
grounil,  in  each  interval  between  the  Broom  Corn, 
had  been  some  little  time  before,  ploughed  to  the 
rows.  This  left  a  deep  furroxcm  the  middle  of  the 
interval.  Into  this  furrow  I  put  the  manure.  It 
was  a  mixture  of  good  mould  and  dung  from  pig- 
sties. The  wagon  went  up  the  interval,  and  the 
manure  was  drawn  out  and  tumbled  into  the  fur- 
row. Then  the  plough  went  twice  on  each  side  of 
the  furrow,  and  turned  the  earth  over  the  manure. 
This  made  a  ridge ^  and  upon  this  ridge  the  plants 
were  planted  as  quickly  alter  the  plough  as  possible. 

178,  Now,  then,  what  is  the  trouble  ;  what  is  the 
expense,  o[  nil  this  1  The  seed  was  excellent.  I 
do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  so  large  a  piece 
of  the  Cabbage  kind  with  so  few  si)urious  plants. 
But  though  good  Cabbage  seed  is  of  high  price,  I 
should  suppose,  that  the  seed  did  not  cost  me  a 
(juarter  of  a  dollar.  Suppose  however  it  had  cost 
tea  quarters  of  a  dollar.  What  would  that  have 
been  compared  to  the  worth  of  the  crop  :'  For 
what  is  the  wortli  of  ten  tons  of  green,  or  moist 
food,  in  the  mouth  of  March  or  April  ? 

179.  The  S'.vedish  Turnip  is,  indeed,  still  more 
conveniently  preserved,  and  is  a  richer  food  ;  but, 
there  are   some   reasons  for  making  part  of  the 

15 
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year's  provision  to  consist  of  Cabbages.  As  far  as  a 
thina;  may  depend  on  chnaee,  two  chances  are  bet- 
ter than  one.  In  the  summer  and  fall  Cabbages  get 
ripe,  and  as  I  have  observed,  iu  Part  1.  Paragraph 
143,  the  Rnta  Baga  (which  we  will  call  SzieJish 
Turnip  for  the  future)  is  not  so  good  till  it  be  ripe  ; 
ond  it  is  a  great  deal  better  when  kept  till  Febru- 
ary, than  when  used  in  December.  This  matter 
of  ripeness  is  worthy  of  attention.  Let  any  one 
eat  a  piece  of  n-hite  cabbage  ;  and  then  eat  a  piece 
of  the  same  sort  of  cabbage  young  and  green.  The 
lirst  he  will  find  sn'cet,  the  latter  bitter.  It  is  the 
same  with  Turnips,  and  all  roots.  There  are 
some  ap])les  wholly  uneatable  till  kept  a  nhile,  and 
then  delicious.  This  i^  the  case  with  the  Swedish 
Turnip.  Hogs  will,  indeed,  always  eat  it,  young 
or  old  ;  but,  it  Is  not  nearly  so  good  early  as  it  is 
when  kept  till  February.  However,  in  default  of 
other  things,  I  would  leed  with  it  even  in  November. 
180.  For  these  reasons  I  would  have  my  due 
proportion  of  Cabbages,  and  I  would  always  if  jios- 
sible  have  some  green  Savoys  ;  for,  it  is  with  Cab- 
bages, too,  not  only  quantity  which  we  ought  to 
think  of  The  Drum-head,  and  some  others,  are 
called  cattle-cabbage  ;  and  hence  in  England,  there 
t£  an  idea,  that  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  Cabbage 
are  not  so  good  for  cattle.  But,  the  fact  is  that 
they  are  as  much  better  lor  cattle,  than  the  coarse 
Cabbages  are,  as  they  are  better  for  us.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed,  that  rever^iing  the  principle  of 
our  general  conduct  we  should  give  Cabbage  of  the 
best  ijuality  to  cattle,  and  keep  that  of  the  worst 
quality  for  ourselves.  In  London,  where  taxation 
has  kept  the  streets  as  clear  of  bits  of  meal  loft  on 
bones  as  the  hogs  endeavour  to  keep  the  streets  of 
New-York,  there  are  people  who  go  about  selling 
*'  dog's  meat.''''  This  consists  of  boiled  garbage. 
But,  it  is  rjot  pretendeil,  I  suppose,  that  dogs  will 
n»t  eat  roasl-beef ;  nor  is  it,  I  auppose,  imagined. 
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that  they  would  not  prefer  iho  roa«t-beef  if  they 
had  their  choice.  Some  people  pretend,  that  gar- 
ba<i;e  and  carrion  are  better  for  do<>;p  than  beef  and 
njiitton  are.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  better  fur  us  that 
they  should  live  upon  things  which  we  ourselves 
loath,  than  that  they  should  share  with  us.  Self- 
interest  is,  but  too  frequently  a  miserable  logician. 
181.  However,  with  regard  to  cattle,  sheep  and 
pigs,  as  we  intend  to  eat  them,  their  cl  dm  to  our 
kindness  is  generally  more  patiently  and  impartially 
attended  to  than  that  of  the  poor  dogs  ;  though  that 
of  the  latter,  founded,  as  it  in,  on  their  sagacity, 
their  fidelity,  their  real  utility,  as  the  guardians  of 
our  folds,  our  homesteads  and  our  houses,  and,  as 
the  companions,  or,  rather,  the  givers,  of  our 
healthful  sports,  is  ten  thousand  times  more  strong, 
than  that  of  animals  which  live  to  eat,  sleep  and 
grow  fat.  But,  to  return  to  the  Cabbages,  the  fact 
is,  that  all  sorts  of  animals,  %vhich  will  eat  them  at 
all,  li-ke  the  most  delicate  kinds  best  ;  and,  as  some 
of  these  are  also  the  eaWzVs^  kinds,  they  ought  to  be 
cultivated  for  cattle.  Some  of  the  larger  kinds 
may  be  cultivated  too ;  but  they  cannot  be  got  ripe 
till  the  fall  of  the  year.  Nor  is  the  difference  in 
the  -weight  of  the  crop  so  great  as  may  be  imagined. 
On  the  same  land,  that  will  bear  a  Drum-head  of 
twentjj  pounds,  an  Early  York,  or  Early  Battersea, 
will  weigh  four  pounds ;  and  these  may  hejifteen 
inches  asunder  in  the  row,  while  the  Drum-head 
requires  /owr /eei.  Mind,  I  always  suppos'?*  the 
rozcs  to  he  four  feet  apart,  as  stated  in  the  first  part 
of  this  work,  and  for  the  reasons  there  stated.  Be- 
sides the  advantages  of  having  some  Cabbages 
curb/,  the  early  ones  remain  so  little  time  upon  the 
ground.  Transplanted  Swedish  Turnips  or  Buck- 
wheat, or  late  Cabbages,  especially  Savoys,  may  al- 
ways follow  them  the  same  year  upon  the  same 
land.  My  early  Cabbages,  this  year,  have  been 
followed  by  a  second  crop  of  the   same,   and  now 
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(mid-November)  they  are  hard  and  white,  and  we 
are  giving  them  to  the  animals. 

182.  There  is  aconvenience  attending  Cabbages, 
which  attends  no  other  of  the  cattle  plants,  namely, 
that  ol' raising  the;i/o7i/s  with  very  little  trouble,  and 
upon  a  small  bit  of  ground.  A  li(tle  bed  will  give 
plants  for  an  acre  or  two.  The  expense  of  seed, 
even  of  the  dearest  kinds,  is  a  mere  trifle,  not  worth 
any  man's  notice. 

183.  For  these  reasons  I  adhere  to  Cabbages  as 
the  companion  crop  of  Swedish  Turnips.  The 
Mangle  Wurzle  lies  long  in  the  ground.  In  seasons 
of  great  drought  it  comes  up  unevenly.  The  weeds 
get  the  start  of  it.  Its  tillage  must  begin  before  it 
hardly  shows  itself.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Beet, 
and  it  requires  the  cares  which  the  Beet  requires. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Carrots  and  Parsnips. 
The  Cabbage,  until  it  be  tit  to  plant  out,  occupies 
hardly  any  ground.  One  hour's  work  clear*  the 
bed  of  weeds,  and  there  the  plants  are  always 
ready,  when  the  land  is  made  ready.  The  Mangle 
Wurzle  root,  if  quite  ripe,  is  richer  than  a  white- 
loaved  Cabbage  ;  but,  it  is  not  more  easily  pre- 
served, and  will  not  produce  n  larger  crop.  Cattle 
will  eat  the  leaves,  but  hogs  will  not,  when  they  can 
get  the  leaves  of  Cabbages.  Nevertheless,  some  of 
this  root  may  be  cultivated.  It  will /"(i?  a»  ox  well  ; 
and  il  w'lWfat  sheep  well.  Hogs  will  do  well  on  it 
in  winter.  I  would,  if  1  were  a  scltlfd  farmer, 
have  some  of  it,  but,  it  is  not  a  thing  upon  which  I 
would  place  my  dependence. 

184.  As  to  the  time  of  sowing  Cabbages,  the  first 
sowing  should  be  in  a  hot-bed,  so  as  to  have  the 
plants  a  month  old  when  the  frost  leaves  the  ground. 
'I'ho  '^(■rond  sowing  should  be  xvhcn  the  natural 
grounil  has  become  \i.'arni  enough  to  make  the  witds 
begin  to  tome  up  freely.  But,  seed-beds  of  Cabba- 
ges, and,  indeed,  of  every  thing,  should  be  in  the 
open  air  :  not  under  a  fence,  whatever  may  be  the 
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aspect.  The  plants  are  sure  to  be  weak,  if  sowd 
in  such  situations.  They  should  have  the  air 
coming  freely  to  them  in  every  direction.  In  a 
hot-bed,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  rows  three 
inches  apart,  and  the  plants  might  be  thinned  out  to 
one  in  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  This  would  give 
about  three  thousand  plants  in  ahed  ten  feet  long  and 
Jive  zvide.  They  will  stand  thus  to  get  to  a  tolera- 
ble size  without  injuring  each  other,  if  the  bed  be 
well  managed  as  to  heat  and  air.  In  the  open 
ground,  where  room  is  plenty,  the  rows  may  be 
a  foot  apart,  and  the  plants  two  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  This  will  allow  of  lining,  and  here  the  plants 
will  grow  very  finely.  Mind,  a  large  Cabbage 
plant,  as  well  as  a  large  Turnip  plant,  is  belter  than 
H  small  one.  All  will  grow,  if  well  planted  ;  but, 
the  large  plant  will  grow  best,  and  will,  in  the  end, 
be  the  finest  Cabbage. 

185.  We  have  a  way  in  England,  of  greatly  im- 
proving the  plants  ;  but  I  am  almost  afraid  to  men- 
tion it,  lest  the  American  reader  should  be  fright- 
ened at  the  bare  thought  of  the  trouble.  When  the 
plants,  in  the  seed-bed,  have  got  leaves  about  an 
inch  broad  we  take  them  up  and  transplant  them 
in  fresli  ground,  atabouty'oicr  inches  apart  each  way. 
Here  they  get  stout  and  straight  ;  and,  in  about 
three  weeks'  time,  we  transplant  them  again  into 
the  ground  where  they  are  to  come  to  perfection. 
This  is  called  pricking  out.  When  the  plant  is 
removed  the  second  time,  it  is  found  to  be  furnish- 
ed with  new  roots,  which  have  shot  out  of  the  butts 
of  the  long  tap,  or  forked,  roots,  which  have  shot 
out  from  the  seed.  It,  therefore,  takes  again  more 
readily  to  the  ground,  and  has  some  earth  adhere 
to  it  in  its  passage.  One  hundred  of  pricked-out 
plants  are  always  looked  upon  as  worth  three  hun- 
dred from  the  seed-bed.  In  short,  no  man,  in 
England,  unless  he  be  extremely  negligent,  ever 
plants  out  from  the  seed-bed.  Let  any  farmer  try 
>  15* 
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this  method  with  only  u  score  of  plants.  lie  may 
do  it  with  three  minutes''  labour.  Surely  he  may 
spare  three  minutes,  and  1  will  engage,  that,  if  he 
treat  these  plants  afterwards  as  he  does  the  rest, 
and,  if  all  be  treated  well,  and  the  crop  a  fair  one, 
the  three  minutes  will  give  him  tifty  pounds  weight 
of  any  of  the  larger  sorts  of  cabbages.  Plants  are 
thus  raised,  then  taken  up  and  tied  neatly  in  bun- 
dles, and  then  brought  out  of  Dorsetshire  and 
Wiltshire,  and  sold  in  Hampshire  for  three  pence 
(about  six  cents)  a  hundred.  So  that  it  cannot  re- 
quire the  heart  of  a  lion  to  encounter  the  labour 
attending  the  raising  of  a  few  thousands  of  plants. 

186.  However,  my  plants,  this  year  have  all 
gone  into  the  field  from  the  seed-bed  ;  and,  in  so 
tine  a  climate,  it  may  do  very  well  ;  only,  great 
care  is  necessary  to  be  taken  to  see  that  they  be  not 
too  thick  in  the  seed-bed. 

187.  As  to  the  preparation  of  the  land,  as  to  the 
manuring,  as  to  manure,  as  to  distance  of  the  rows 
from  each  other,  as  to  the  act  of  planting,  and  as 
to  the  after  culture,  all  are  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  transplanted  Swedish  Turnips  ;  and,  therefore, 
as  to  these  matters,  the  reader  has  seen  enough  in 
Fart  1.  There  is  one  observation  to  make,  as  to 
the  depth  to  which  the  plant  should  be  put  into  the 
ground,  it  should  be  ])laceil  so  deep,  that  the 
stems  of  the  out.-^ide  leaves  be  just  clear  of  the 
ground  :  for  if  you  put  the  plant  deeper,  the  rain 
will  wash  the  loose  earth  in  amongst  the  stems  of 
the  leaves,  which  will  make  an  open  poor  cabbage  ; 
and,  if  the  plant  be  placed  so  low  as  fo'r  the  heart 
to  be  covered  'muth  dirt,  the  plant,  though  it  will  live, 
will  come  to  nothing.  Great  care  must,  therefore, 
be  taken  as  to  this  matter.  If  the  stems  of  the 
plant  be  lov^,  roots  will  burst  out  nearly  all  the  way 
up  to  the  surf.ice  of  the  earth. 

188.  The  distances,  at  which  Cabbages  oiight  to 
etand  in  tht  rou5  must  depend  on  the  sorts.     The 
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following  is  nearly  about  the  mark.  Early  Salisbury 
(I  foot ;  Early  York  fifteen  inches  ;  Early  Battersea 
twenty  inches  ;  Sugarloaf  two  feet  ;  Savoys  two  feet 
and  a  half;  and  the  Drum-head,  Thotisand-headed, 
Lars;e-holiow,  Ox-Cabbaa;e,  all  four  feet. 

189.  With  regard  to  the  time  of  sounng  some- 
thing more  ought  to  be  said  ;  for,  we  are  not  here, 
as  in  England,  confined  within  four  or  five  degrees 
of  latitude.  Here  some  of  us  are  living  in  fine, 
warm  weather,  while  others  of  us  are  living 
amidst  snows.  It  will  be  better,  therefore,  in  giv- 
ing opinions  about  times  to  speak  of  seasons,  and  not 
of  months  and  days.  The  country  people  in 
England  go,  to  this  day,  many  of  them  at  least,  by 
the  tides,  and,  what  is  supremely  ridiculous,  they 
go,  in  some  cases,  by  the  moveable  tides.  My  gar- 
dener, at  Botley,  very  reluctantly  obeyed  me,  one 
year,  in  sowing  green  kale  when  I  ordered  him  to 
do  it,  because  IVhitsuntide  was  not  come,  and  that, 
he  said,  was  the  proper  season.  "  But,"  said  I, 
"  RoBi.vsox,  Whitsuntide  comes  later  this  year 
"  than  it  did  last  year."  "  Later  Sir,"  gaid  he,  "  hozi) 
"  can  that  be  ?"  "  Because,"  said  I,  "  it  depends 
"  upon  the  moon  when  W^hitsuntide  shall  come." 
•'  The  moon  !"  said  he,  "  what  sense  can  there  be 
*'  in  that  ?"  "  Nay,"  said  I,  "  1  am  sure  I  cannot  tell. 
"  That  is  a  matter  far  beyond  my  learning.  Go  and 
".ask  Mr.  Baker,  the  Parson.  He  ought  to  be  able 
"  to  tell  us  :  for  he  has  a  tenth  part  of  our  garden 
•' stuff  and  fruit."  The  Quakers  have  cast  all  this 
rubbish  away  ;  and  one  could  wonder  how  it  can 
possibly  be  still  cherished  by  any  portion  of  an  en- 
lightened people.  But,  the  truth  is,  that  men  do 
not  think  for  themselves  about  these  matters.  Each 
succeeding  generation  tread  in  the  steps  of  their 
fathers,  whoHi  they  loved,  honoured  and  obeyed. 
They  take  all  upon  trust.  Gladly  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  thinking  about  things  of  not  immedi- 
ate interest.     A  desire  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  be- 
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ing  irreligious  induces  tlietn  to  practise  an  outward 
conformity.  And  thus  has  priest-craft,  with  all  its 
frauds,  extortions  and  immoralities,  lived  and  flou- 
rished in  defiance  of  reason  and  nature. 

190.  However,  as  there  are  no  farmers  in 
America  quite  foolish  enough  to  be  ruled  by  the 
tides  in  sowing  and  reaping,  I  hurry  back  from  this 
digression  to  say,  that  I  cannot  be  expected  lo  speak 
of  precise  times  for  doing  any  work,  except  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  latitude  in  which  I  live,  and  in  which 
my  experiment:?  have  been  made.  I  have  cultivated 
a  garden  at  Frederickton  in  the  Province  of  Aea-- 
Brunsxvick,  which  is  in  latitude  about  y'or<//-e/g-/if  ; 
and  at  Wilmington  in  Delaware  state,  whicii  is  in 
latitude  about  thirtxf-nine.  In  both  these  places  1  had 
as  fine  Cabbages,  Turnips,  and  garden  things  of  all 
the  hardy  sorts,  as  any  man  need  wish  to  see.  In- 
dian Corn  gi'ew  and  ripened  well  in  fields  at  Fre- 
derickton. And,  of  course,  the  summer  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  perfecting  of  all  plants  for  cattle  food. 
And,  how  riecessary  is  this  food  in  .N'orthcrn  climates  ! 
More  to  the  southward  than  Delaware  state  I  have 
not  been  ;  but,  in  those  countries  the  farmers  have 
pick  and  choose.  They  have  two  Long-Island 
summers  and  falls,  and  three  English,  in  every  year. 

191.  According  to  these  various  circumstances 
men  must  form  their  judgment  ;  but,  it  may  be  of 
some  use  to  stale  the  leni^t'i  of  time,  whicli  is  re- 
ipiired  to  bring  each  sort  of  Cabbage  to  perfection. 
The  following  sorts  are,  it  appears  to  me,  all  that 
can  be  necessary.  1  have  put  against  each  nearly 
the  time,  that  it  will  retpiire  to  bring  it  to  perfction 
from  the  time  of  pluntins;  out  in  the  places  where 
the  plants  are  to  stand  to  come  to  perfection.  The 
plants  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  good  size  when  put 
vut,  to  have  stooil  sufficiently  thin  in  the  seed-bed  ; 
and,  to  have  been  kept  clean  from  weeds  in  that 
bed.  'i'hey  are  also  supjtosed  to  go  into  ground 
well  prepared. 
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Early  Salisbury— ——Six  weeks. 

Early  York Eight  weeks. 

Early   Battersea Ten  weeks. 

Sugar-Loaf Eleven  weeks. 

Late   Battersea Sixteen  weeks. 

Red  Kentish Sixteen  weeks. 

Drum-head 1 

Thousand  headed | 

Large-hollow J-  Five  months. 

Ox-Cabbage | 

Savoy J 

192.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Savoys,  which 
are  so  vei'y  rich  in  winter,  are  not  so  good,  till 
they  have  been  pinched  by  frost.  I  have  put  red 
Cabbage  down  as  a  sort  to  be  cultivated,  because 
they  are  as  good  as  the  white  of  the  same  size, 
and  because  it  may  be  convenient,  in  the  farmer's 
family,  to  have  some  of  them.  The  Thousand- 
headed  is  of  prodigious  produce.  You  pull  off  the 
heads,  of  which  it  bears  a  great  number  at  tirst,  and 
others  come  ;  and  so  on  for  months,  if  the  weather 
permit ;  so  that  this  sort  does  not  take  tive  months 
to  bring  its  first  heads  to  perfection.  When  I  say 
perfection,  I  mean  quite  hard;  quite  ripe.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  coarse  Cabbage,  and  requires  great 
room.  The  Ox-Cabbage  is  courser  than  the  Drum- 
head. The  Large-hoUo'jo  is  a  very  fine  Cabbage, 
but  it  requires  very  good  land.  Some  of  all  sorts 
would  be  best ;  but,  I  hope,  I  have  now  given  in- 
formation enough  to  enable  any  one  to  form  a  judg- 
ment correct  enough  to  begin  with.  Experience 
will  be  the  best  guide  for  the  future.  An  oxince  of 
each  sort  of  seed  would,  perhaps,  be  enough  :  and 
the  cost  is,  when  compared  with  the  object,  too 
trifling  to  be  thought  of. 

193.  Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said,  or  can 
say,  upon  the  subject  of  Cabbages,  I  am  very  well 
aware,  that  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  them. 
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in  America,  nill  be  a  work  of //me.  A  proposition 
to  do  any  thing  iiczi',  in  so  common  a  calling  as  agri- 
cnlture.  is  looked  at  uith  suspicion  :  and,  by  some 
with  feelings  not  of  the  kindest  description  ;  be- 
cause it  seems  to  imply  an  imputntion  of  ignorance 
in  those  to  whom  the  proposition  is  in;ide.  A  little 
reflection  will,  however,  suppress  this  feeling  in 
men  of  sense  ;  and,  those  wlio  still  entertain  it  may 
console  tliemselves  with  the  assurance,  that  no  one 
will  desire  to  coiujiel  them  to  have  stores  of  green, 
or  moist,  caltle-food  in  winter.  To  be  ashameil  to 
be  taught  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  follies; 
but,  I  must  sa}',  tliat  it  is  a  lolly  less  prevalent  in 
America  than  in  any  other  country  with  which  1  ain 
acquainted. 

194.  Besides  the  disposition  to  reject  novelties, 
this  proposition  of  mine  has  bonks  to  contend 
against.  I  read,  last  fall,  in  an  American  Edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  *'■  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved,''''  some  observations  on  the  culture  of 
Cabbages  as  cattle-food,  which  were  well  calcula- 
ted to  deter  a  reader  of  that  book  from  attempting 
the  culture.  I  do  not  recollect  the  zi^ords;  but  the 
substance  was,  that  this  plant  could  not  be  cultiva- 
ted to  any  advantage  by  the  farmers  in  A.MfJRlCA. 
This  was  the  more  provoking  to  me,  as  I  had,  at 
that  moment,  so  tine  a  piece  of  Cabbages  in  Long- 
Island.  If  the  American  Editor  of  this  work  had 
given  his  readers  the  bare,  unimproved  Scotch  Edi- 
tion, the  reader  would  have  there  seen,  that  in 
England  and  Scotland  they  raise  sixty-eight  tons  of 
Cabbages  (tons  mind)  upon  an  acre  ;  and  that  the 
whole  expense  of  an  acre,  exclusive  of  rent,  is  one 
pound,  fourteen  shillings  and  a  penny  ;  or  seven  dol- 
lars and  seventy-jive  cents  !  .Say  that  the  expense  in 
America  is  doulde,  and  the  croj)  one  half,  or  one 
fourth,  if  you  like.  Where  are  srrrntrtn  tons  of 
green  food  in  winter,  or  even  in  summer,  t«  be  got 
for  sixteen  dollars?  Nay.  whfrc  is  that  cpjantity.  or 
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sucb  a  quantity,  to  be  got  for  fifty  dollars?  The 
Scotch  Edition  gives  an  account  oi  fifty -four  tons 
raised  on  an  acre,  on  a  piece  of  iwelvi  acres.  In 
fiiirncss,  then,  the  American  tldilor  should  have 
given  to  his  agricultural  re.iders  wh.it  the  Scotch- 
niun  had  said  upon  the  Pubj:M:t.  x\nd,  if  he  still 
thought  it  right  to  ailvise  the  American  farmers  not 
to  think  of  Cabbages,  he  should,  i  think,  have  of- 
fered them  some,  at  least,  of  the  rectsous  for  liis 
believing  that  that  which  was  obtained  in  such 
abundance  in  England  and  Scotland,  was  not  to  be 
obtained  to  any  prollt  at  all  here.  What !  will  not 
this  immense  region  furnish  a  climate,  for  this  pur- 
pose, eqiial  even  to  Scotland,  where  an  oat  will 
hardly  ripen  ;  and  where  the  crop  of  that  misera- 
fcle  grain  is  sometimes  harvested  amidst  ice  and 
sni  w  !  The  proposition  is,  upon  the  face  of  it,  an 
-absurdity  ;  and  my  experience  ^}7-ores  it  to  be  false- 
195.  This  book  says,  if  1  recollect  rightly,  that 
Ihe  culture  has  been  /nVJ,  and  has  failed.  Tried  ! 
How  tried  ?  That  Cabbages,  and  most  beautiful 
Cabbages  ■will  grozv,  in  all  parts  of  Amedca,  every 
farmer  knows  ;  for  he  has  them  in  his  garden,  or 
sees  thera  every  year,  in  the  gardens  of  others. 
And,  if  they  will  grow  in  gardens,  why  not  in 
fields?  Is  there  common  sense  in  supposing,  that 
they  will  not  grow  in  a  piece  of  land,  because  it  is 
not  called  a  garden?  The  Encyclopiedia  Britannica 
gives  an  account  of  ta'c/i'e  acres  of  Cabbages,  %vhicli 
■would  keep  '■'■  forty  five  oxen  and  sixty  sheep  for 
•'  three  months,  improvingthem  asmuchas  the  grass 
-"  in  the  bestmontlis  in  the  year,  (in  England)  May, 
"June,  and  July."  Of  these  large  Cabbages,  being 
at  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  one  man  will  easily 
plant  out  an  acre  in  <x  day.  As  to  the  seed-bed,  the 
labour  of  that  is  nothing,  as  we  have  seen.  Why, 
then,  are  men  frightened  at  the  labour?  All  but 
the  mere  act  of  planting  is  performed  by  oxen  or 
hjorses  ;  and  they  iwver  complain  of"  the  labour.''*. 
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The  labour  of  an  acre  of  Cabbages  is  not  half  so 
much  as  that  of  an  acre  nf  Indian  Corn.  The  bring- 
ing in  of  the  crop  and  applying  it  are  not  more  ex- 
pensive than  those  of  the  Corn.  And  will  any  man 
pretend,  that  an  acre  of  good  Cabbages  is  not  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  a  crop  of  good  Corn  ?  Be- 
sides, if  curly  Cabbages,  they  are  olT,  and  leave  the 
land  for  transplanted  Swedish  Turnips,  for  late 
Cabbages,  or  for  Buckwheat  ;  and,  if  late  Cabba- 
ges, they  come  after  early  ones,  after  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  or  barley.  This  is  what  takes  place  even  in 
England,  where  the  fall  is  so  much  shorter,  as  to 
growing  weather,  than  it  is  in  Long-Islaiul,  and  of 
course,  all  the  way  to  Georgia.  More  to  tiie  north, 
in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  for  instance,  two  crops  of 
early  Cabbages  will  come  upon  the  same  ground  ; 
or  a  crop  of  early  Cabbages  will  follow  any  sort  of 
grain,  except  Buckwheat. 

196  In  concluding  this  chapter  I  cannot  help 
strongly  recomtneiiding  farmers  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  try  this  culture,  to  try  it  fairlij  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  employ  true  seed,  i^ood  land,  ami  due  care  ; 
for  as  "  men  do  not  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  nor 
figs  from  thistles,"  eo  they  do  not  harvest  Cabbages 
from  stems  of  rape.  Then  as  to  the  laud  ;  it  must 
be  made  good  and  rich,  if  it  be  not  in  that  state  al- 
ready :  for  a  Ciibbage  will  not  be  tine  where  a 
white  Turnip  will  ;  but,  as  the  (juantity  of  land 
wanted  for  this  purjjose  is  comparatively  very  small, 
the  land  may  easily  be  made  rich,  'i'hc  after  cul- 
ture of  Cabi)agesis  Iritlitig  No  weed.s  to  plague  us 
with  hand-work.  Two  irood  ploughings,  at  most, 
will  sullice.  But  ploughing  after  planting  out  is 
necessary  ;  and,  besides,  it  leaves  the  ground  in  so 
fme  a  state,  'i'he  trial  may  be  on  a  small  scale,  if 
the  farmer  please.  Perhaps,  it  were  best  to  be 
Buch.  But,  on  whatever  scale,  let  the  trial  be  a 
fair  trial. 

\d  I.  I  shall  speak  again  of  the  vse  of  Cabbages, 
wlien  I  come  to  speak  of  //y/js  and  Cos'.«. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Earth-burning,  1818, 

198.  In  paragraphs  99,  100,  and  101,  I  spoke 
of  a  mode  of  procuring  manure  by  the  burning  of 
earth,  and  I  proposed  to  try  it  this  present  year. 
This  I  have  now  done,  and  1  proceed  to  give  an 
account  of  the  result. 

199.  I  have  tr.ied  the  efficacy  of  this  manure  on 
Cabbages,  Swedish*  Turnips,  Indian  Corn,  and 
Buckwheat.  In  the  three  former  cases  the  ashes 
were  put  into  the  furrow  and  the  ea¥th  was  turned 
over  them,  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  described, 
in  paragraph  177,  with  regard  to  the  manure  for 
Savoys.  I  put  at  the  rate  of  about  txn'cnty  tons 
weight  to  an  acre.  In  the  case  of  the  Buckwheat, 
the  ashes  were  spread  out  of  the  wagon  upon  a  lit- 
tle strip  of  land  on  the  outside  of  the  piece.  They 
■^vere  thickly  spread  :  and  it  might  be,  that  the  pro- 
portion exceeded  even  thirty  to7is  to  the  acre.  But, 
upon  the  part  where  the  ashes  were  spread  the 
Buckwheat  was  three  or  four  times  as  good  as  upon 
the  land  adjoining.  The  land  was  very  poor.  It 
bore  Buckwheat  last  year,  without  any  manure. 
It  had  two  good  ploughings  then,  and  it  had  two 
good  ploughings  again  this  year,  but  had  no  manure, 
except  the  part  above  mentioned  and  one  other 
part  at  a  great  distance  from  it.  So  that  the  trial 
was  very  fair  indeed. 

200.  In  every  instance  the  ashes  produced  ^rcai 
effect;  and  I  am  now  quite  certain,  that  any  crop 
may  be  raised  with  the  help  of  this  manure  ;  that 
is  to  say,  any  sort  of  crop  ;  for,  of  dung,  wood-ash- 
es, and  earth-ashes,  when  all  are  ready  upon  the 
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spot,  without  purchase  or  carting  from  a  distance, 
the  two  former  are  certainly  to  be  employed  in 
preference  to  the  latter,  because  a  smaller  quantity 
of  them  will  produce  the  same  effect,  and.  of  course, 
the  application  of  them  is  less  expensive.  But,  in 
taking  to  a  farm  unprovided  with  the  two  former  ;  or 
under  circumstances  which  make  it  protitable  to  add 
to  the  land  under  cultivation,  what  can  be  so  conve- 
nient, what  so  cheap,  as  ashes  procured  in  this  way  ? 

201.  A  near  neighbour  of  mine,  Mr.  Davrea, 
sowed  a  piece  of  Swedish  Turnips,  broad-cast,  in 
June,  this  year.  The  piece  was  near  a  wood,  and 
there  was  a  great  quantity  of  clods  of  a  grassy  de- 
scription.  These  he  burnt  into  (uhes,  which  ashes 
he  spread  over  one  half  of  the  piece,  while  he  put 
Soaper''s  Ashes  over  the  other  part  of  the  piece,  I 
saw  the  Turmps  in  October  ;  and  there  was  no 
visible  difference  in  the  two  parts,  whether  as  to  the 
vigorousness  of  the  plants  or  tiie  bulk  of  the  Tur- 
nips. They  were  sown  broad-cast  and  stood  un- 
evenly upon  the  ground.  They  were  harvested  a 
month  ago,  (itis  now '26th  November,)  which  was  a 
wonth  too  early.  They  would  have  been  a  third,  at 
least,  more  in  bulk,  and  much  iKtlcr  in  quality,  if 
thev  had  remained  in  the  ground  until  now.  The 
piece  was  seventy  ])aces  long  and  seven  paces  wide; 
and,  the  reader  will  (ind,  that,  as  the  piece  produ- 
ced/or/// linshcis,  this  was;  at  the  iv^te  oljUtir  hun- 
dred hufhrhtit  the  acre. 

202.  What  quantity  of  earth-ashes  ^vore  «j)read 
on  this  piece  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  pre- 
cision ;  but,  I  shall  suppose  the  quantity  to  have 
been  very  large  indeed  in  proportion  to  the  surface 
of  the  land.  Lot  it  be  four  times  the  quantity  of 
the  Soaj»cr's  Ashas.  Still,  the  one  was  made  upon 
the  spot,  at,  perhaps,  a  tenth  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
other  ;  and,  as  such  ashes  can  be  made  upon  any 
farm,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  not  trying  the 
tiling,  at  any  rate,  anti  whii'li  trying  may  bo  eM"er»- 
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cd  upon  so  sm;ill  a  scale  as  not  to  exceed  in  ex- 
pense a  half  of  a  dollar.  I  presume,  that  many 
farmers  will  try  this  method  of  obtaining  manure  ; 
and,  therefore,  1  will  describe  how  the  burning  is 
effected. 

203.  There  are  two  ways  of  producing  ashes 
from  earth  :  the  one  in  heaps  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  other  within  wall;!  of  turf,  or  earth.  The  first, 
indeofl,  is  the  usual  way  of  burning  of  turf ,  or  ptat. 
But/lct  u-!  see  how  it  is  done. 

204.  The  surface  of  the  land  is  taken  off  to  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  turned  the  earth 
side  uppermost  to  dry.  The  land,  of  course,  is 
covered  with  grass,  or  heath,  or  something  the  roots 
of  which  hold  it  together,  and  which  makes  the 
part  taken  off  take  the  name  of  turf.  In  England, 
this  operation  is  performed  with  a  turf-cutter,  and 
by  hand.  The  turfs  are  then  taken,  or  a  part  of 
them,  at  least,  and  placed  on  their  edges,  leaning 
against  each  other,  like  the  two  sides  of  a  roof  of  a 
house.  In  this  state  they  remain  till  they  are  dry 
enough  to  burn.  Then  the  burningis  begun  in  this 
way.  A  little  straw  and  some  dry  sticks  :  or  any 
thing  that  will  make  a  trifling  fire,  is  lighted.  Some 
little  bits  of  the  turf  is  put  to  this.  When  the  turf 
is  on  fire,  more  bits  are  carefully  put  round  against 
the  openings  whence  the  smoke  issues.  In  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  the  heap  grows  large.  The 
burning  keeps  working  on  the  inside,  though  there 
never  appears  any  blaze.  Thus  the  field  is  studded 
with  heaps.  After  the  first  fire  is  got  to  be  of  con- 
siderable bulk,  no  straw  is  wanted  for  other  heaps, 
because  a  good  shovel  full  of  fire  can  be  carried  to 
light  other  heaps  ;  and  so  on,  until  all  the  heaps  are 
lighted.  Then  the  workman  goes  from  heap  to 
heap,  and  carries  the  turf  to  all,  by  degrees,  put- 
ling  some  on  each  heap  evei'y  day  or  two,  until  all 
the  field  be  burned.  He  takes  care  to  keep  in  the 
smokt  as  much  as  possible.     When  all  the  turf  is  put 
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on,  the  field  is  left  ;  and,  in  a  week  or  two, 
whether  it  rain  or  not,  the  heaps  are  ashes  instead 
of  earth.  The  ashes  arc  afterwards  spread  upon 
the  ground  ;  tlie  ground  is  ploughed  and  sowed  ; 
and  this  is  resrardcd  as  the  very  best  preparation 
for  a  croi»  of  Turnips. 

205.  This  is  called  '■'■  pariuif  and  bunting.''''  It 
was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Romaus,  and  it 
is  strongly  recommended  in  the  First  Georgic  of 
Virgil,  in,  as  Mr.  Tui.l  shows,  very  fine  poetry, 
very  bad  philosophy,  and  still  worse  logici^  It 
gives  three  or  four  crops  even  upon  poor  land  ; 
but  it  ruins  the  land  for  an  age.  Hence  it  is,  that 
tenants  in  England  are,  in  many  cases,  restrained 
from  paring  and  burning,  especially  towards  the 
close  of  their  leases.  It  is  the  Roman  husbandry, 
which  has  always  been  followed,  until  within  a  cen- 
tury, by  the  FVench  and  English.  It  is  implicitly 
followed  in  France  to  this  day  ;  as  it  is  by  the  great 
mass  of  common  farmers  in  England.  All  the  fool- 
ish country  sayings  about  Friday  being  an  unlucky 
day  to  begin  any  thing  fresh  upon  ;  about  the  noise 
of  geese  foreboding  bad  weather  ;  about  the  signs 
of  the  stars;  about  the  influence  of  the  jnoon  on 
animals  :  these,  and  scores  of  others,  equally  ri- 
diculous and  equally  injurious  to  true  philosophy 
and  religion,  came  from  the  Romans,  and  arc  in- 
culcated in  those  books,  which  pedants  call  "  clas' 
j/cu/,"  and  which  are  taught  to  '■'■  yowns^  gentlemen* 
at  the  universities  and  academies.  Hence,  too,  the 
foolish  notions  of  sailors  about  Friday,  which  no- 
tions very  often  retard  the  operations  of  commerce. 
I  have  known  many  a  farmer,  when  his  wheat  was 
dead  ripe,  put  o(T  the  beginning  of  harvest  from 
Tliursday  to  Saturday,  in  order  to  avoid  Friday. 
The  stars  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lambs  and 
pigs  from  sexual  degradation  at  so  early  an  age  as 
the  operation  woul^otherwise  be  performed  upon 
them.     These  heathen  notions  still  prevail  even  in 
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America,  as  far  as  relates  to  this  matter.  A  neigh- 
hour  of  mine  in  Long-Island,  who  was  to  operate  on 
some  pigs  and  lambs  for  me,  begged  me  to  put  the 
thing  off  for  a  while,  for  that  the  Jllmanac  told  him, 
that  the  s{g7is  were,  just  then,  as  unfavourable  as 
possible.  I  begged  him  to  proceed,  for  that  1  set 
all  stars  at  defiance.  He  very  kindly  complied,  and 
had  the  pleasure  to  see.  that  every  pig  and  lamb 
did  well.  He  was  surprised  when  I  told  him  that 
this  mysterious  matter  was  not  only  a  bit  oi  priest- 
craft, but  of  heathen  priestcraft,  cherished  by 
priests  of  a  more  modern  date,  because  it  tended 
to  bewilder  the  senses,  and  to  keep  the  human  mind 
in  subjection.  "  What  a  thing  it  is,"  said  I,  *'  that 
"  a  cheat  practised  upon  the  pagans  of  Italy,  two  or 
"  three  thousand  years  ago,  should,  by  Almanac-I^'la- 
"  kers,  be  practised  upon  a  sensible  farmer  in  Ame- 
"  rica  !"  If  priests,  instead  of  preaching  so  much 
about  mysteries,  were  to  explain  to  their  hearers 
the  origin  of  cheats  like  this,  one  might  be  ready 
to  allow  that  the  wages  paid  to  them  were  not  whol- 
ly thrown  away. 

206.  I  make  no  apology  for  this  digression  ;  for, 
if  it  have  a  tendency  to  set  the  minds  of  only  a  few 
persons  on  the  track  of  detecting  the  cheatery  of 
priests,  the  room  which  it  occupies  will  have  been 
well  bestowed. 

207.  To  return  to  paring  and  burning;  the 
reade*"  will  see  with  what  ease  it  might  be  done  in 
America,  where  the  sun  would  do  more  than  half 
the  work.  Besides  the  paring  might  be  done  with 
the  plough.  A  sharp  shear,  going  shallow,  would 
do  the  thing  perfectly  well.  Cutting  across  would 
make  the  land  into  turf;. 

208.  So  much  for  paring  and  burning.  But, 
what  I  recommend  is,  not  to  burn  the  land  which  is 
to  be  cultivated,  but  other  earth,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  ashes  to  be  brought  on  the  land.  And  this 
operation,  I  thus  perform.     I  make  a  circle,  or  ao 
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oblong  square.  I  cut  sods  and  build  a  wall  all  round 
three  feet  thick,  and  four  feet  high.  1  then  light  a 
fire  in  the  middle  with  straw,  dry  sticks,  bouglis,  or 
such  like  matter.  I  go  on  making  this  fire  larger 
and  larger,  till  it  extend  over  the  whole  bottom  of 
the  pit,  or  kiln.  1  put  on  roots  of  trees,  or  any 
rubbish  wood,  till  there  be  a  good  thickness  of 
strong  coals.  I  then  put  on  the  driest  of  the  clods 
that  I  have  ploughed  up  round  about,  so  as  to 
cover  all  the  fire  over.  The  earth  tlius  put  ia 
will  burn.  You  will  see  the  smoke  coming  out  at 
little  places  here  and  there.  Put  more  clods 
wherever  the  smoke  appears.  Keep  on  thus  for  a 
day  or  two.  By  this  time  a  great  mass  of  fire  will 
be  in  the  inside.  And  now  you  may  dig  out  the 
clay,  or  earth,  any  where  round  tlie  kiln,  and  fling 
it  on  without  ceremony,  always  taking  care  to  keep^ 
in  the  stnoke ;  for,  if  you  suffer  that  to  continue 
coming  out  at  any  one  place,  a  hole  will  soon  be 
made  ;  the  main  force  of  the  fire  will  draw  to  that 
hole  ;  a  blaze,  like  that  of  a  volcano,  will  come 
9ut,  and  the  fire  will  be  extinguished. 

209.  A  very  good  way,  is  to  put  your  finger  into 
the  top  of  the  heap  here  and  there  ;  and  if  you  find 
the  fire  very  7icar,  throw  on  more  earth.  Not  too 
much  at  a  time,  for  that  weighs  too  heavily  on  the 
tire,  and  keeps  it  hack  ;  and,  nt./irst  will  put  it  par- 
tially out.  You  keep  on  thus  augmenliug  the  kiln, 
till  you  get  to  the  to|)  of  the  walls,  aiul  then  yoa 
may,  if  you  like,  raise  the  walls,  ami  still  go  on. 
No  rain  willaflect  the  fire,  when  once  it  is  become 
strong. 

210.  The  principle  is  to  keep  out  air,  whether  at 
the  top  or  the  sides,  and  this  you  arc  sure  to  do,  if 
you  keep  in  the  smoke.  I  burnt,  this  last  summer, 
about  thirty  waeon  loads  in  one  round  kiln,  and 
never  saw  the  smoke  at  all  after  the  first  four  days. 
I  put  in  my  finger  to  try  wlu'thcr  the  firo  was  near 
the  top  ;  and  when  I  found  it  appruacbui^,  1  putoD 
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more  earth.     Never  was  a  kiln  more   completely 
burnt. 

211.  Now,  this  may  be  done  on  the  ?kirt  of  any 
wood,  where  the  matters  are  all  at  hand.  This 
mode  is  far  preferable  to  the  above  ground  burning 
in  heaps.  Because,  in  the  next  place,  the  smoke  es- 
capes there,  which  is  the  finest  part  of  the  burnt 
matter.  Soot,  we  know  well,  is  more  powerful  than 
ashes,  and,  soot  is  composed  of  the  grossest  parts  of 
the  smoke.  That  which  flies  out  of  the  chimney  is 
the  best  part  of  all. 

.212.  In  case  of  a  want  of  wood  wherewith  to 
begin  the  fire,  the  fire  may  be  lighted  precisely  as 
in  the  case  of  paring  and  burning.  If  the  kiln  be 
large,  the  oblong  square  is  the  best  figure.  About 
ten  feet  wide,  because  then  a  man  can  fling  the  earth 
easily  over  every  part.  The  mode  they  pursue  in 
England,  when  there  is  no  rcood,  is  to  make  a  sort 
of  building  in  the  kiln  with  turfs,  and  leave  air  holes 
at  the  corners  of  the  walls,  till  the  fire  be  well  be- 
gun. But  this  is  tedious  work  ;  and  is  in  this 
country  wholly  unnecessary.  Care  must,  however, 
be  taken,  that  the  fire  be  well  lighted.  The  matter 
put  in  at  first  should  be  such  as  is  of  the  lightest 
description  ;  so  that  a  body  of  earth  on  fire  may 
be  obtained,  before  it  be  too  heavily  loaded. 

213.  The  burning  being  completed,  having  got 
the  quantity  you  want,  let  the  kiln  remain.  The 
fire  will  continue  to  work,  till  all  is  asfies.  If  you 
want  to  use  the  ashes  sooner,  open  the  kiln.  They 
will  be  cold  enough  to  remove  in  a  week. 

214.  Some  persons  have  peat,  or  bog  earth. 
This  may  be  burnt  like  common  earth,  in  kilns,  or 
dry,  as  in  the  paring  and  burning  method.  Only, 
the  peat  should  be  cut  out  in  the  shape  oj  bricks,  or, 
as  much  longer  and  bigger  as  you  find  convenient, 
and  set  up  to  dry  in  the  same  way  that  bricks  are 
set  to  dry  previous  to  the  burning.  This  is  the  on- 
hj  fuel  for  houses  in  some  parts  of  England.     1  my- 
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self  was  nursed  and  brought  up  without  ever  seeing 
any  other  sort  of  fire.  The  ashes  used,  in  those 
times,  to  be  sold  lor  four  pence  sterling  a  bushel,  and 
were  frequently  carried,  after  the  purchase,  to  a 
distance  of  ten  miles,  or  more.  At  this  time,  in 
my  own  neighbourhood,  in  Hampshire,  peat  is 
burnt  in  large  quantities  for  the  ashes,  which  are 
sold,  1  believe  as  high  as  six  pence  sterling  a  bush- 
el, and  carried  to  a  distance  of  even  twenty  mileti 
in  some  cases. 

215.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain,  that  these  ashes 
are  not  equally  potent  upon  every  sort  of  soil. 
We  do  not  use  them  much  at  Botley,  though  upon 
the  spot.  They  are  carried  away  to  the  higher 
and  poorer  lands,  where  they  are  sozpn  by  hand  upon 
clover  and  sain  Join.  An  excellent  farmer,  in  this 
Island,  assures  me  that  he  has  tried  them  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  never  found  them  to  have  any  effect. 
So  say  the  farmers  near  Botley.  But,  there  is  no 
liarm  in  making  a  trial.  It  is  done  with  a  mere 
nothing  of  rx|)onse.  A  yard  square  in  a  garden  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  experiment. 

21G.  With  respect  to  earth-ashes,  burnt  in  kilns, 
keeping  in  the  sinuke,  1  have  proved  their  great 
good  effect  ;  but,  still,  1  would  recommend  trying 
them  upon  a  small  scale.  However,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  lliat  the  proportion  to  the  acre  ought  to  be 
large.  Thirty  good  tons  to  an  acre  ;  and  why  may 
it  not  be  such,  seeing  that  the  expense  is  so  triding  ? 
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CHAP,  V. 

Transplaxtinu  Indian  Coiv\. 

217.  I  was  ahvays  of  opinion,  that  this  would  be 
the  best  mode,  under  certain  circumstances,  of 
dealinj;  with  this  crop.  The  spri7ig,''\n  this  part  of 
America,  and  further  to  the  north,  is  but  short.  It 
is  nearly  winter  till  it  is  summer.  '1  he  labours  of 
the  year  are,  at  this  season,  very  much  crou-ded. 
To  plant  the  grains  of  Indian  Corn  over  a  whole 
tield  requires  previous  ploughing,  harrowing,  mark- 
ing, and  manuring.  The  consequence  is,  that,  as 
there  are  so  many  other  things  to  do,  something  is 
but  too  often  badly  done. 

2 1 8.  Now,  if  this  work  of  Corn  planting  could  be 
postponed  to  tlie  25th  of  June,  (for  this  Island,)  in- 
stead of  being  performed  on,  or  about  the  loth  of 
May,  how  well  the  ground  might  be  prepared  by 
the  25th  of  June  !  This  can  be  done  only  by  trans- 
planting the  plants  of  the  Corn.  I  was  resolved  to 
try  this  ;  and  so  confident  was  I*  that  it  would  suc- 
ceed, that  I  had  made  some  part  of  my  prepara- 
tions for  six  acres. 

219.  I  sowed  the  seed  at  about  three  inches  apart, 
in  beds,  on  the  20th  of  May.  The  plants  stood  in  the 
beds  (about  five  perches  of  ground)  till  the  Jir si  of 
July.  They  were  now  two  feet  and  a  half  high  ; 
and  I  was  ready  to  \ieg\n  planting  out.  The  wea- 
ther had  been  dry  in  the  extreme.  Not  a  drop  of 
rain  for  nearly  a  month.  My  land  was  poor,  but 
clean  ;  and  I  ought  to  have  proceeded  to  do  the 
job  at  once.  My  man  had  heard  so  much  in  ridi- 
cule of  the  project,  that  he  was  constantly  begging 
and  praying  me  not  to  persevere.  "  Every  body 
"  said  it  was  impossible  for  the  Corn  to  live."  How- 
ever, 1  began.     I  ploughed  a  part  of  the  field  into 
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four-foet  ridges,  and,  one  evening,  set  on,  thus  :  I 
}jut  a  good  quantity  of  Earth-ashes  in  the  deep  fur- 
row, then  turned  back  the  earth  over  tliem,  and 
then  planted  the  Corn  on  the  ridge,  at  a  foot  apart. 
We  pulhd  up  the  ph»ntP  without  ceremony,  cut  off 
their  roots  to  half  an  inch  long,  cut  off  their  leaves 
about  eight  inches  down  from  their  points,  and, 
with  a  lon<r  setting  stick,  stuck  them  about  seven 
inches  into  the  ground,  down  amongst  the  fresh 
mould  and  ashes. 

220.  This  was  on  thejlrst  of  July  in  the  evening  ; 
and,  not  willing  to  be  laughed  at  too  much,  1  thought 
I  would  pause  two  or  three  days  ;  for,  really,  the 
sun  seemed  as  if  it  would  burn  up  the  very  earth. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  day,  news  was  brought 
me,  that  the  Corn  was  all  dead.  I  went  out  and 
looked  at  it ;  and  though  I  saw  that  it  was  not  dead, 
I  suffered  the  everlasting  gloomy  peal  that  my  peo- 
ple rang  in  my  ears  to  extort  from  me  my  consent 
to  the  pulling  up  of  the  rest  of  the  plants  and  throtcing 
them  away;  consent  which  was  acted  upon  with 
such  joy,  alacrity  and  zeal,  that  the  whole  lot  were 
lying  under  the  garden  fence  in  a  few  minutes. 
My  man  intended  to  give  them  to  the  oxen,  from 
the  charitable  desire,  I  suppose,  of  annihilating  this 
proof  of  his  master's  folly.  He  would  have  pulled 
up  the  rows  which  we  had  transplanted  ;  hut,  I 
would  not  consent  to  that  ;  for  I  was  resolved,  that 
they  should  have  a  week's  trial.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  I  went  out  and  looked  at  them.  1  slipped  out 
at  a  time  nhen  no  one  was  likely  to  see  me  !  At  a 
hundred  yards  <listance  the  plants  looked  like  so 
many  little  Corn-stalks  in  November  :  but,  at  twenty 
yards,  I  saw  that  all  ivas  right ;  antl  1  brgan  to  re- 
proach myself  for  having  sulVercd  my  mind  to  be 
thwarted  in  its  purpose  by  opinions  opposed  to  prin- 
ciples. I  saw,  that  the  plants  were  all  alive,  and 
had  begun  to  shoot  in  the  heart.  I  (hd  not  stop  a 
minute.     1    haUened  back  to    the   garden  to  see 
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whether  any  of  the  plants,  which  lay  in  heapo, 
were  yet  alive. 

221.  Now,  mind,  the  plants   were  put  out  on  the 
Jtrst  of  July  ;  the  fifteen  succeeding  days   were  not 

only  dj-y,  but  the  very  hottest  of  this  gloriously  hot 
summer.  The  plants,  that  had  been  Jivng  avcay, 
were,  indeed,  nearly  all  dead :  but,  some,  which  lay 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  heaps,  were  not  only  alive,  but 
had  shot  their  roots  into  the  ground.  I  resolved  to 
plant  out  two  rows  of  these,  even  these !  While  I 
was  at  it,  Mr.  Judge  Mitchill  called  upon  me. 
He  laughed  at  us  very  heartily.  This  was  on  the 
eighth  of  July.  I  challenged  him  io  take  him  three 
to  one  my  two  rows  against  any  two  rows  of  his 
Corn  of  equal  length  ;  and  he  is  an  excellent  far- 
mer on  excellent  land.  "  Then,"  said  I,  "if  you 
are  afraid  to  back  your  opinion,  I  do  not  mind  your 
laugh.''' 

222.  On  the  27th  of  August  Mr.  Judge  Mitchill 
and  his  brother,  the  justly  celebrated  Doctor  Mit- 
chill, did  me  the  honour  to  call  here.  I  was  gone 
to  the  mill ;  but  they  saw  the  Corn.  The  next  day  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  meet  Doctor  Mitchill,  for  the 
first  time,  at  his  brother's,  and  a  very  great  plea- 
sure it  was  ;  for  a  man  more  full  of  knowledge  and 
apparently  less  conscious  of  it,  I  never  saw  in  my 
life.  But,  the  Cora  ;  "  What  do  you  think  of  my 
"Corn  noro /"  I  asked  Mr.  Mitchill  whether  he 
did  not  think  I  should  have  won  the  wager.  "  W'hy, 
"  1  do  not  know,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  as  to  the  two 
"  first-planted  rows." 

223.  On  the  tenth  of  September,  Mr.  Judge  Law- 
re2?ce,  in  company  with  a  young  gentleman,  saw 
the  Corn.  He  examined  the  ears.  Said  that  they 
were  well  filled  and  the  grains  large.  He  made 
some  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  the  crop.  I 
think  he  agreed  with  me,  that  it  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  al>out  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  All  that 
now  remained  was  to  harvest  the  Corn  in  a  few 
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weeks'  time,  to  shell,  to  woiajh  it  ;  to  obtain  a  cou- 
ple of  rows  of  equal  length  of  every  neighbour  sur- 
rounding me  ;  and  then  make  a  comparison  ;  the 
triumphant  result  of  which  1  anticipated  with  so 
much  certainty,  that  my  impatience  for  the  harvest 
exceeded  in  degree  the  heat  of  the  weather,  though 
that  continued  broiling  hot.  That  very  night !  The 
night  following  the  day  when  Mr.  Judge  Lawrence 
saw  the  Corn,  eight  or  nine  steers  and  heifers 
leaped,  or  broke,  into  my  pasture  from  the  road, 
kindly  poked  down  the  fence  of  the  field  to  take 
with  them  four  oxen  of  my  own  which  had  their 
heads  tied  down,  and  in  they  all  went  just  upon  the 
transplanted  Corn,  of  which  they  lett  neither  car 
nor  stem,  except  about  two  bushels  of  cars  which 
they  had,  in  their  haste,  trampled  under  foot! 
What  a  mortification  !  Half  an  acre  of  fme  Cabba- 
ges nearly  destroyed  by  the  bitiug  a  hole  in  the 
hearts  of  a  great  part  of  them  ;  Turnips  torn  up  and 
trampled  about  ;  a  scene  of  destruction  and  waste, 
which,  at  another  time,  would  have  made  me  stamp 
and  rave  (if  not  swear)  like  a  mad-man,  seemed 
now  nothing  at  all.  The  Corn  was  such  a  blow, 
that  nothing  else  was  felt.  1  was,  too.  both  hand- 
tied  and  tongue-tied.  1  had  nothing  to  wre;»k  ray 
vengeance  on.  In  the  case  of  the  IJoroughmon- 
gers  1  can  repay  blow  with  blovy,  and,  as  they  have 
already  felt,  with  interest  and  compound  interest. 
But,  there  was,  in  this  deplorable  case,  no  human 
being  that  I  could  blame  ;  and,  as  to  the  depreda- 
tors themselves,  though,  in  this  instance,  their 
conduct  did  seem  worthy  of  another  being  whom 
priests  have  chosen  to  furnish  with  horns  as  weil 
as  tail,  what  was  1  to  do  against  them  ?  In  short,  I 
had,  for  once  in  my  life,  to  submit  pcareal)ly  and 
Huietly,  and  to  content  myself  with  a  tirm  resolu- 
tion never  to  plant,  or  sow,  agam  without  the  pro- 
tection of  a  fence,  which  an  ox  cannot  get  over,  and 
which  a  pig  cannot  get  uoder. 
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224.  This  Corn  had  every  disadvantage  to  con- 
tend with  :  poor  land  ;  no  manure  but  earth-ashes 
burnt  out  of  that  same  land  ;  planted  in  dry  earth  ; 
planted  in  dry  and  hot  weather  ;  no  rain  to  enter 
tu-o  inches,  until  the  8th  of  August,  nine  and  thirty 
days  after  the  transplanting ;  and  yet,  every  plant 
had  one  good  perfect  ear,  and  besides,  a  smalt  ear  to 
each  plant ;  and  some  of  the  plants  had  three  ears, 
two  perfect  and  one  imperfect.  Even  the  two  last- 
planted  roras,  though  they  were  not  so  good,  were 
not  bad.  My  opinion  is,  that  their  produce  would 
have  been  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre  ;  and  this  is  not  a  bad  crop  of  Corn. 

225.  For  my  part,  if  I  should  cultivate  Corn 
again,  I  shall  transplant  what  I  grow.  I  know,  that 
tiie  labour  nill  be  less,  and  I  believe,  that  the  crop 
will  be  far  greater.  No  dropping  the  seed  ;  no 
hand-hoeing  ;  no  patching  after  the  cut--Li:orin,  or 
brorvn-grub ;  no  suckers  ;  no  grass  and  weeds  ;  no 
stijUng  ;  every  plant  has  its  proper  space  ;  all  is 
clean  :  and  one  good  deep  ploughing,  or  two  at 
most,  leaves  the  ground  as  clean  as  a  garden  ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  a  garden  ought  to  be.  The  sowing  of 
the  seeds  in  beds  is  one  day's  work  (for  ten  acres) 
for  one  man.  Hoeing  the  young  plants  another  day. 
Transplanting /our  dollars  an  acre  to  the  very  out- 
fiide.  "  But  where  are  the  hands  to  come  from  to 
"do  the  transplanting?"  One  would  think,  that, 
to  hear  this  question  so  often  repeated,  the  people 
in  America  were  like  the  Rhodian  Militia,  describ- 
ed in  the  beautiful  poem  of  Dryden,  ^^  mouths  with- 
out hands.'''  Far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the 
case;  or  else,  where  would  the  hands  come  from 
to  do  the  marking  ;  the  dropping  and  covering  of 
the  Corn  ;  the  hnnd-hocing  of  it,  sometimes  twice  ; 
the  patching  after  the  grubs  ;  the  snckering  when 
that  work  is  done,  as  it  always  ought  to  be  ?  Put 
tlie  plague  and  expenses  of  all  these  operations  to- 
gether, and  vou  will,  I  beheve,  find  them  to  exceed 
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four,  or  even  six,  dollars  an  acre,  if  they  be  9U  well 
done,  and  the  Corn  kept  perfectly  clean. 

22(3.  The  transplautint;  often  acres  of  Corn  can- 
not be  done  all  in  one  day  by  two  or  three  men  ; 
nor  is  it  at  aH  nece!?sary  that  it  should.  It  may  be 
done  within  the  space  of  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 
Little  boys  and  girls,  very  small,  will  carry  the 
plants,  and  if  the  farmer  will  but  iry,  he  will  slick 
ill  an  acre  a  day  himself;  for,  observe,  nothing  is 
so  easily  done.  There  is  no  fear  of  death.  The 
plants,  in  soft  ground,  might  almost  be  poked  down 
like  so  many  sticks.  1  did  not  try  it  ;  but,  I  am 
pretty  sure,  that  the  roots  might  be  cut  all  off  <. lose, 
so  that  the  stump  were  left  entire.  For,  mind,  a 
fibre,  of  a  stout  thing,  never  grows  again  after  re' 
inoval.  New  ones  must  come,  and  out  of  7iexv  roots 
too,  or  the  plant,  whether  Corn  or  tree,  will  die. 
When  some  people  plant //-efs,  they  are  so  careful  not 
to  cutoff  the  little  hairy  fibres ;  for  these,  they  think, 
will  catch  hold  of  the  groiind  imtnediately.  If,  when 
they  have  planted  in  the  full,  they  were  to  open  the 
ground  in  June  the  next  year,  what  would  be  tlieir 
surprise  to  find  all  the  hairy  fibres  in  a  mouldy  state, 
and  the  new  small  roots  shot  out  of  the  big  roots  of 
the  tree  ;  and  no  new  fibres  at  all  yet  :  for  these 
come  out  of  the  new  small  roots  !  It  is  the  same 
with  every  sort  of  plant,  except  of  a  very  small  size 
and  very  quickly  moved  i'rom  earth  to  earth. 

227.  If  any  one  choose  to  rr^/ this  method  of  cul- 
tivating Corn,  let  him  bear  in  mind,  that  the  plants 
ought  to  be  strong,  and  nearly  txco  feet  high.  The 
leaves  should  be  shortened  by  all  means  :  for,  they 
.  must  perish  at  the  tops  before  the  new  (low  of  thr 
sap  can  reach  them.  I  liave  heard  people  say,  that 
they  have  tried  transplanting  Corn  very  ol'teu,  bu! 
have  never  found  it  to  answer.  F»ut  hoii.-  have  (hey 
tried  it  ?  Why,  when  the  grub  has  destroyed  a  hill, 
they  have  taken  from  other  hills  the  superabundant 
plant'j  and  filled  up  the  vacanry.     In  the  first  place. 
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they  have  done  tliis  when  tlie  plants  were  small : 
that  is  not  my  plan.  Then  they  have  put  the  plants 
into  stale  hard  ground  :  that  is  not  my  plan.  Then 
they  have  put  them  into  ground  where  prospe- 
rous neighbours  had  the  start  of  tliem  :  that  is  not 
my  plan.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  that  rtiey  have 
not  found  their  plan  to  ans-!i;er ;  but,  that  is  no  rea- 
son that  mine  sJiouId  not  answer.  Tlie  best  way 
will  be  to  try  three  ron's  in  any  field,  and  see  w^hich 
method  requires  the  least  labour  and  produces  the 
largest  crop. 

228.  At  any  rate,  the  facts,  which  I  have  stated 
upon  this  subject,  are  curious  in  themselves  ;  they 
are  useful  as  they  sliow  what  we  may  venture  to 
do  in  the  removing  of  plants  ;  and  they  show  most 
clearly  how  unfounded  are  the  fears  of  those,  who 
imagine,  that  Corn  is  injured  by  ploughing  between 
it  and  breaking  its  roots.  My  plants  owed  their 
vigour  and  their  fruit  to  their  removal  into  fresh  pas- 
ture ;  and,  the  oftener  the  land  is  ploughed  between 
growing  crops  of  any  sort  (allowing  the  roots  to 
shoot  between  the  ploughings)  the  better  it  is.  I 
remember  that  Lord  Ranelagh  showed  me,  in 
1806,  in  his  garden  at  Fulham,  a  peach  tree,  which 
he  had  removed  in  full  bloom,  and  that  must  have 
been  in  March,  and  which  bore  a  great  crop  of  fine 
fruit  the  same  year.  If  a  tree  can  be  thus  dealt 
with,  why  need  we  fear  to  transplant  such  things  a? 
Indian  Cofn  ? 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Swedish  Turmi-s. 

229.  Upon  this  subject  I  have  no  great  deal  toiuhl 
to  what  Wits  said  iti  Fart  I.  Chap.  U.  'I'htre  are  a 
few  things,  however,  that  I  omitted  to  mention, 
which  I  will  mention  here. 

230.  I  sow  my  seed  hy  hand.  All  machinery  is  im- 
perfect for  this  purpose.  The  whole  oftlie  drill  meets 
with  a  sudden  check;  it  jumps,  the  holes  are  stop- 
ped ;  a  clogging,  or  an  improper  impelling,  takes 
place  ;  a  gap  is  produced,  and  it  can  never  be  put 
to  rights  ;  and,  alter  all,  the  sowing  upon  four  feet 
ridges  is  very  nearly  as  quickly  perlbrmed  by  hand. 
I  make  the  drills,  or  channels,  to  sow  the  seed  in 
by  means  of  a  light  roller,  wliich  is  drawn  by  a 
horse,  which  rolls  two  ridges  at  a  time,  and  which 
has  two  markers  following  the  roller,  making  a  drill 
upon  the  top  of  each  ridge.  This  saves  time  ;  but, 
if  the  hand  do  the  whole,  a  man  will  draw  the 
drills,  sow  the  seed,  and  cover  an  acre  in  a  day 
W'ith  ease. 

231.  The  only  mischief  in  this  case,  is,  that  of  sow- 
ing too  thick  ;  and  this  arises  from  the  seed  being  so 
nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  earth.  To  guard  against 
this  evil,  I  this  year  adopted  a  method  which  suc- 
ceeded perfectly.  I  u-cticd  the  seed  with  water  a 
little,  1  then  put  some  Xihitinsj;  to  it,  and,  by  rubbing 
them  well  together,  the  seed  became  ti-hiie  instead 
oi'  hroiLii  ;  so  that  the  man,  when  sowing,  could  sec 
what  he  was  about. 

232.  In  my  directions  for  Trampl ant {»!::;  Turnips,  I 
omitted  to  mention  one  very  important  tiling  ;  that 
care  b«>  taken  not  to  bury  the  heart  of  the  plant. 
I   observed  how  necessary  it  was  to  fix  the  plant 

Jirmlij  in  the  ^rvvudj  and  as  the  planter  i"*  strictly 
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charged  to  do  this,  he  is  apt  to  pay  little  attention 
to  the  means  by  which  the  object  is  accomplished. 
The  thing  is  done  easily  enough,  if  you  cram  the 
butts  of  the  leaves  down  below  the  surface.  But, 
this  brings  the  earth,  with  the  first  rain  at  least,  over 
the  heart  of  the  plant  ;  and  then  it  will  never  grow 
at  all :  it  will  just  live  ;  but  will  never  increase  in 
size  one  single  jot.  Care,  therefore,  must  be  taken 
of  this.  The  fixing  is  to  be  effected  by  the  stick 
applied  to  the  point  of  the  root ;  as  mentioned  in 
paragraph  85.  Not  to  fix  the  plant  is  a  great  fault ; 
but  to  bury  the  heart  is  a  much  greater  ;  for,  if  this 
be  done,  the  plant  is  sure  to  come  to  nothing. 

233.  My  own  crop  of  Swedish  Turnips  this  year 
is  far  inferior  to  that  of  last  in  every  respect.  The 
season  has  been  singularly  unfavourable  to  all 
green  and  root  crops.  The  grass  has  been  barer 
than  it  was,  1  believe,  ever  known  to  be  :  and,  of 
course,  other  vegetables  have  experienced  a  simi- 
lar fate.  Yet,  I  have  very  good  Turnips,  and,  even 
with  such  a  season,  they  are  worth  more  than  three 
times  what  a  crop  of  Corn  on  the  same  land  would 
have  been.  I  am  now  (2othNov.)  giving  the  greens 
to  my  cow  and  hogs.  A  cow  and  forty  stout  hogs 
eat  the  greens  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  rods  of 
Turnips  in  a  day.  My  five  acres  of  greens  will 
last  about  25  days.  1  give  no  corn  or  grain  of  any 
sort  to  these  hogs,  and  my  English  hogs  are  tjuite 
fat  enough  for  fresh  pork.  I  have  about  twenty-five 
more  pigs  to  join  these  forty  in  a  month's  time  ;  about 
forty  will  join  those  before  April.  My  Cabbages 
on  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground  will  carry  me  well 
on  till  February,  (unless  1  send  my  Savoys  to  New- 
York,)  and  when  the  Cabbages  «re  done  1  have  my 
Swedish  Turnips  for  March,  April,  May,  and  June, 
with  a  great  many  to  sell  if  1  choose.  1  have  be- 
sides a  dozen  ewes  to  kaep,  on  the  same  food, 
with  a  few  wethers  and  1  nnbs,  for  my  house.  In 
17* 
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June,  Early  Cabbages  come  in,  and  then  the  hogs 
feed  on  them.     Thus  the  year  is  brought  round. 

231.  But,  what  pleases  mc  most,  as  to  Swedish 
Turnips,  is  that  several  of  my  neighbours  have  tri- 
ed the  culture,  and  have  tar  surpassed  mc  in  it  thrs 
year.  Their  land  is  better  than  mine,  and  they 
have  had  no  Borough-villains  and  Bank-villains  t» 
tight  against.  Since  my  Turnips  were  sown,  I 
liave  written  great  part  of  a  Grammar,  and  have 
sent  Twenty  Registers  to  England,  besides  writing 
letters  amounting  to  a  reasonable  voluD)e  in  bulk  ; 
the  whole  of  which  has  made  an  average  of  nine 
pages  of  common  print  a  day,  Sundays  included. 
And  besides  this,  1  have  been  txvch-e  days  from  home 
on  business,  and  about //iie  on  visits.  Now,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  quantity  of  the  writings, 
whether  they  demand  mind  or  not,  is  no  matter, 
they  demanded  time  for  ihtjingcrs  to  move  in,  and 
yet,  I  have  not  written  a  hundred  pages  by  candle- 
light. A  man  knows  not  what  he  can  do  till  he 
tries.  But,  then,  mind,  I  have  always  been  up  with 
the  cocks  and  hens  ;  and  I  have  drunk  notbing  but 
milk  and  water.  It  is  a  saying,  that  "  xi.ine  inspires 
sljV  ;■'  and  that  "  in  TcjHt  there  is  truth."  These 
sayings  are  the  apologies  oi'  drinkers.  Kvery  tiling 
that  produces  intoxicuti'jn,  though  in  but  the  slight- 
est degree,  is  injurious  to  the  mind  :  whether  it  be 
such  to  the  body,  or  not,  is  u  matter  of  far  less  con- 
sequence. My  Letter  to  IMr.  Tii.rnkv  on  the  stale 
ttf  the  paper-money,  has,  I  find,  produced  a  great 
and  general  impression  in  En^ifiml.  The  subject 
■wa'5  of  great  importance,  and  the  treating  it  in- 
volved much  of  that  sort  of  reasoning  whicli  is  the 
Biost  (tidkultof  execution.  'I'hat  letter,  consisting^ 
oj' ikirty-lK'o  full  pages  of  print,  I  wrote  in  one 
d:iy,  anti  that,  too,  on  the  1  1th  of  July,  the  hottest 
day  in  the  year.  But  I  never  could  have  done  this, 
if  I  lia<l  been  guz/Jing  wine,  or  grog,  or  beer,  or> 
cider,  uU  the  day.     1  hope  the  reader  wiU  excuse 
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this  digression  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  no- 
thing of  the  charge  of  egotism,  if,  by  indulging  iji 
it,  I  produce  a  proof  of  the  excellent  effects  of 
sobriety.  It  is  not  drunke7i7iess  Ihnt  I  cry  out  against, 
that  is  beastly,  and  beneath  my  notice.  It  is  drink- 
ing ;  for  a  man  may  be  a  great  drinker,  and  yet  no 
drunkard.  He  may  accustom  himself  to  swallow, 
till  his  belly  is  a  sort  of  tub.  The  Spaniards,  vvh© 
are  a  very  sober  people,  call  such  a  man  "  a  tn-ine 
bag,^^  it  being  the  custom  in  that  country  to  put 
wine  into  bags,  made  of  skins,  or  hides.  And,  in- 
deed, rvinc-bag  or  grog-bag  or  beer-bag  is  the  suit- 
able appellation. 

235.  To  return  to  the  Swedish  Turnips,  it  was  im- 
possible forme  to  attend  to  them  in  person  at  all; 
for  if  I  once  got  out,  I  should  have  kept  out.  I  was 
very  anxious  about  them  ;  but  much  more  anxious 
about  my  duty  to  my  countrymen,  who  have  re- 
mained so  firmly  attached  to  me,  and  in  whose  feel- 
ings and  views,  as  to  public  matters,  I  so  fully  par- 
ticipate. I  left  my  men  to  do  their  best,  and,  con- 
sidering the  season,  they  did  very  well.  I  have  ob- 
served before,  that  I  never  saw  my  Savoys  till  two 
months  after  they  were  planted  out  in  the  field,  and 
I  never  saw  some  of  my  Swedish  Turnips  till  with- 
in these  fifteen  days. 

236.  But,  as  I  said  before,  some  of  my  neigh- 
bours have  made  the  experiment  with  great  success. 
I  mentioned  Mr.  Davrea's  crop  before.  Mr.  Hart, 
at  South  Hempstead,  has  a  fine  piece,  as  my  son  in- 
forms me.  His  account  is,  that  the  field  looked,  in 
October,  as  fine  as  any  that  he  ever  saw  in  England. 
Mr.  Judge  Mitchill  has  a  small  piece  that  were, 
when  I  saw  them,  as  fine  as  any  that  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  He  had  transplanted  some  in  the  driest 
and  hottest  weather  ;  and  they  were  exceedingly 
fine,  notwithstanding  the  singular  dryness  of  the 
season. 

&37.  Mr.  James  Byrd  of  Flushing  has,  howevex. 
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done  the  thing  upon  the  largest  scale.  He  sowed,  in 
June,  about  two  acres  and  a  half  upon  ridges  thirty 
irichcs  apart.  They  were  very  fine  ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember, their  leaves  met  across  the  intervals.  On 
the  21st  of  September  I  saw  them  for  the  second 
time.  The  field  was  one  body  of  beautiful  green. 
The  weather  still  very  dry.  1  advised  Mr.  Bvrd 
to  plough  betzi^een  them  by  all  means  ;  for  the  roots 
had  met  long  before  across  the  interval.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  horse  would  trample  on  the  leaves. 
I  said,  "  never  mind,  the  good  done  by  the  plough 
"will  be  ten  times  greater  than  the  injury  done  by 
"  the  breaking  of  leaves."  He  said,  that  great  as  his 
fears  were,  he  would  follow  my  advice.  I  saw  the 
Turnips  again  on  the  8th  of  October,  when  I  found, 
that  he  had  begun  the  ploughing  ;  but,  that  the 
horse  made  such  havoc  amongst  the  leaves,  and  his 
workman  made  such  clamorous  remonstrances,  that, 
after  doing  a  little  piece,  Mr.  Bvrd  desisted. 
These  were  reasons  wholly  insufficient  to  satisfy 
me  ;  and  the  latter,  the  remonstrances  of  a  -work- 
man, I  should  have  ridiculed  without  a  grain  of 
mercy,  only  I  recollected,  that  my  men  had  remon- 
strated me  (partly  with  sorrowj'ul  looks  and  shiikes 
of  the  head)  out  of  my  design  to  transplant  six 
acres  of  Indian  Corn. 

238.  Mr.  Bvrd's  crop  w;\s  .about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  biishels  to  an  acre,  i  was  at  his  house  on 
the  23d  of  this  month,  (November  ;)!ind  then  I  heard 
two  things  from  hitn,  which  1  corninunicate  with 
great  pleasure.  The  first  was,  that,  from  the  time 
he  began  taking  up  his  TurnijK,  he  bfgar)  feeding 
his  cows  upon  the  greens  ;  and,  that  this  doubled  the 
quwniily  of  their  milk.  That  the  greens  niight  last 
as  long  as  possible,  he  put  them  in  small  heaps  that 
they  might  not  htat.  He  took  up  his  Turnips,  how- 
ever, tjejfly  a  month  too  carlfi.  Tlicy  will  grow 
till  the  hard  frost  ;  and  tin-  built  should  be  ripe.  I 
have  been  now  (27lli  Nuvciuber)   about  tcu  day* 
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cutting.offray  2;rcens.  The  bulbs  I  shall  take  up 
in  ;iliont  ten  liayp  hence.  Those  that  are  not  con- 
siinjcd  by  that  time,  I  shall  put  in  small  heaps  in 
the  tield,  and  bring  them  away  as  they  may  be 
wanted. 

23'J.  The  other  thing  stated  to  me  by  Mr.  Bvkd, 
])leased  me  very  much  indeed  ;  not  only  on  account 
ol  its  being  a  comi)lete  coniirmation  ola  great  prirj,-: 
ciple  of  Tvi.L,  af)[ilied  to  land  in  this  climate,  but 
on  account  also  ot'the  candour  of  Mr.  Bykd,  who, 
when  he  had  seen  the  result,  said,  "  I  was  wrong, 
friend  Cobbott,  in  not  following  thy  advice.''  And 
then  he  went  on  to  tell  me,  that  the  Turnips  171  the 
piece  which  he  hud  ploughed  after  the  21  st  of  Septem- 
ber u-ere  a  crop  a  fourth  part  greater  than  those 
adjoining  them,  whicl)  remained  unploughed.  Thus, 
then,  let  no  one  be  afraid  of  breaking  the  pretty 
leaves  that  look  so  gay !  And,  how  false,  then, 
must  be  the  notion,  that  to  plough  Indian  Corn  in 
dry  weather,  or  late,  is  injurious  !  JFhy  should  it  not 
be  as  beneticial  to  Corn  as  to  Turnips  and  Cabba- 
ges ? 

240.  Mr.  Byrd  transplanted,  with  hie  superabun- 
dant plants,  about  two  acres  and  a  half.  These  he 
had  not  taken  up  on  the  23d  of  November.  They 
were  not  so  line  as  the  others,  owing  in  part,  to 
the  hearts  of  many  having  been  buried  ;  and  to  the 
whole  having  been  put  too  deep  into  the  ground. 
But,  the  ridges  of  both  fields  were  too  close  together. 
Four  feet  is  the  distance.  You  cannot  plough  clean 
and  deep  within  a  smaller  space,  without  throwing 
the  earth  over  the  plants.  But,  as  bulk  of  crop  is 
the  object,  it  is  very  hard  to  persuade  people,  that 
two  rows  arc  not  better  than  one.  Mr.  Judge  Mit- 
cHiLL  is  a  true  disciple  of  the  Tuliian  System.  His 
rows  were  four  feet  asunder  ;  his  ridges  high  ;  his 
furrows  deep  ;  his  ploughing  clean.  If  1  should  be 
able  to  see  his  crop,  or  him,  before  this  volume 
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goes  to  the  press,  I  will  give  some  account  of  the 
result  of  his  labours. 

241.  This  year  has  shown  me.  th;it  America  is 
not  wholly  excinjilfrom  that  mortal  enemy  of  Tur- 
nips, the  FLv,  which  man;j;led  some  of  mine,  and 
which  carried  ofl  a  whole  piece  for  Mr.  Jidue 
Lawkic.nce  at  Bay-side.  Mr.  Bvrd  says  he 
thinks,  that  to  soak  the  seed  in  Jish-oil  is  of  u.se  as 
a  protection.  It  is  very  easy  to  try  it  ;  but,  the 
best  security  is,  pretty  early  sowing  thick,  and 
transplanting.  However,  this  has  been  a  singular 
year;  and,  even  this  year,  the  ravages  of  the  fly 
have,  generally  speaking,  been  but  trifling. 

242.  Another  enemy  has,  too,  made  his  appear- 
ance;  the  catterpillar  ;  which  came  about  ti»e  lOth 
of  October.  Phis  enemy  eat  the  leaves  ;  and  some- 
times, they  will,  as  in  England,  eat  all  the  leaves  up, 
if  left  alone.  In  Mr.  Bvkd's  field,  they  were  pro- 
ceeding on  pretty  rapidly,  and,  therefore,  he  took 
up  his  Turnips  earlier  than  he  would  have  done. 
hide  rozi's  are  a  great  protection  against  these  sitie- 
cure  gentry  of  the  fields.  They  attacked  me  on 
the  side  of  a  piece  joining  some  Fiuckwheat,  where 
they  had  been  bred.  When  the  Buckwheat  was 
cut,  they  sallied  ont  upon  the  Turnips,  and,  like  the 
spawn  of  real  Boroughmongers,  they,  after  eating 
all  the  leaves  of  the  first  row,  went  to  the  second, 
and  were  thus  proceeding  to  devour  the  whole.  I 
went  with  my  jdough,  ploughed  a  deep  furrowyrwrn 
the  rows  of  Turnips,  as  fir  as  the  cattcrpillars  had 
gone.  Just  shook  the  plants,  and  gave  the  top  of 
the  ridge  a  bit  of  a  sweep  with  a  little  broom. 
Then  buried  them  alive  by  turning  the  furrows  back. 
Oh  !  that  the  people  of  Kngland  could  treat  the 
Borough-villains  and  their  swarms  in  the  same  way! 
Then  might  they  hear  without  envy  of  the  easy  and 
hap])y  lives  of  American  farmers  I 

243.  A  good  sharj)  frost  is  the  only  ro/n^)/frr  doc- 
tor for  this  complaint  ;  but,  wide  rows  and  plough- 
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ing  will  do  much,  where  the  attnck  is  made  in  line, 
as  in  my  case.  Sometimes,  however,  tl»e  enemy 
starts  lip  here  and  there,  all  over  the  field  ;  and 
then  you  must  plough  the  whole  field,  or  be  content 
with  Turnips  zaidioiit  greens,  i\m]  with  a  diminished 
crop  of  Turnips  into  the  bargain.  Mr.  B\RDtold 
me,  that  the  catterpillais  did  not  attack  the  part  of 
the Ji eld -which  he  hud  ploughed  after  the  2lst  of  Sep- 
tember with  nearly  so  much  fury  as  they  attacked 
the  rest  of  the  field  !  To  be  sure  ;  for  the  I'urnip 
leaves  there,  having  received  fresh  vigour  from 
the  ploughing,  were  of  a  taste  more  bitter  ;  and, 
you  always  see,  that  insects  and  reptiles,  that  feed 
on  leaves  and  bark,  choose  the  most  sickly  or  fee- 
ble plants  to  begin  upon,  because  Uie  juices  in  them 
are  sweeter.  So  that  here  is  another  reason,  and 
not  a  weak  one,  for  deep  and  lute  ploughing. 

2^44.  1  shidl  speak  again  of  Swedish  Turnips  when 
I  come  to  treat  of  hogs ;  but,  1  will  here  add  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  oi preserving  the  roots.  In 
paragraph  106,  I  described  the  manner  in  which  I 
stacked  my  Turnips  last  year.  That  did  very  well. 
But,  I  will  not,  this  year,  make  any  hole  in  the 
ground  at  ail.  I  will  pile  up  about  thirty  bushels  up- 
on the  level  ground,  in  a  pyramidical  form,  and  then, 
to  keep  the  earth  from  running  amongst  them,  put 
over  a  little  straw,  or  leaves  of  trees,  and  about 
four  or  five  inches  of  earth  over  the  whole.  For, 
mind,  the  object  is  not  to  prevent  freezing.  The 
Turnips  will  freeze  as  hard  as  stones.  But,  so 
that  they  do  not  see  the  sun,  or  the  light,  till  they 
be  tha-wed,  it  is  no  matter.  This  is  the  case  even 
wilh  apples.  I  preserved  White  Turnips  this  way 
last  year.  Keep  the  light  out,  and  all  will  be  safe 
with  every  root  that  I  know  and  think  of,  except 
that  miserable  thing,  the  potutoe,  which,  consisting 
of  earth,  of  a  small  portion  of  flour,  and  of  water 
unmixed  with  sugai;  will  freeze  to  perdition,  if  it 
freeze  at  all.     Mind,  it  is  no  matter  to  the  animals 
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whether  the  Swedish  Turnip,  the  White  Turnip, 
or  the  Cahbage,  he  frozen,  or  not,  at  the  time  when 
the}*  eat  them.  They  are  just  as  good  ;  and  are 
as  greedily  eaten.  Otiierwise,  how  would  our 
sheep  in  Enghxnd  fatten  on  Turnips  (even  White 
Turnip-;)  in  the  open  tields  and  amidst  snows  and 
hard  frosts  ?  But,  a  potatoe,  let  the  I'rost  once 
touch  it,  and  it  is  wet  dirt. 

245.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  there  were  no  earth 
put  over  the  Turnip  heaps,  or  stacks,  it  would  be 
better  ;  and,  it  would  be  much  more  convenient. 
I  shall  venture  it  for  a  part  of  my  crop  ;  and  I 
would  recommend  others  to  try  it.  The  jYorthern 
■x'inter  is,  therefore,  no  ol)jeciion  to  tiie  raising  of 
any  of  these  crops  ;  and,  indeed,  the  crops  ;ire  far 
more  necessary  there  than  to  the  soutlnvard,  be- 
cause the  Northern  winter  is  so  much  longer  than 
tlie  Southern.  Let  the  snows  (even  the  Nova  Sco- 
tia gnows)  come.  There  are  the  crops  safe.  Ten 
minutes  brings  in  a  wagon-load  at  any  time  in  win- 
ter, and  the  rest  remains  safe  till  spring. 

246.  I  have  been  asked  how  I  would  manage  the 
Swedish  Turnips,  so  as  to  keej)  them  till  June,  or 
J%dy.  In  April  ;  (for  Long  Island  ;)  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  roots  be^rin  to  shoot  out  greens,  or,  as  they 
will  be,  ye.lloias,  when  hidden  from  the  light.  Let 
me  stop  here,  a  moment  to  make  a  remark  which 
this  circumstance  has  suggested.  I  have  said  be- 
fore, that,  if  you  keep  the  bnlbs  from  the  light,  they 
will  freeze  and  thaw  without  the  least  injury.  I  was 
able  to  give  no  reason  for  this  ;  and  who  can  give  a 
reason  for  leaves  being  yelloxv  if  they  grow'm  the 
dark,  and  green  if  they  grow  in  the  light  /  It  is  not 
the  sun  (except  as  the  soitrce  of  light)  that  makes 
the  green  ;  for  any  |)lant  that  grows  in  constant  shade 
will  be  green  ;  while  one  that  grows  in  the  dark 
will  be  yelloxe.  When  my  son,  Jamks,  was  about 
three  years  old,  Lord  Cochrane,  lying  against  a 
green  bank  in  the  garden  with  him,  had  asked  him 
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many  questions  about  the  sky  and  the  river  and 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  in  order  to  learn  what  were 
the  notions,  as  to  those  objects,  in  the  mind  of  a 
child.  James  grew  tired,  for,  as  Rousseau,  in  his 
admirable  exposure  of  the  folly  of  teaching  6j/ ^ywes- 
tion  aiid  answer,  observes,  nobody  likes  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  especially  children.  "  Well,"  said 
•Tames,  "  now  you  tell  me  something  :  what  is  it 
"  that  makes  the  grass  greeii."  His  Lordship  told 
him  it  was  the  swn .'  "Why,"  said  James,  pulling 
up  some  grass,  "  you  see  it  is  zchitc  do-wn  here.''^ 
*'  Ay,"  replied  ray  Lord,  "  but  that  is  because  the 
"  sun  cannot  s;ct  at  it."  "  How  set  at  it?"  said 
James  :  "  1  he  sun  makes  it  hot  all  the  way  down." 
Lord  Cochrane  cimie  in  to  me,  very  much  delight- 
ed :  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  little  Jemmy  has  started  a 
*'  line  subject  of  dispute  for  all  the  philosophers." 
If  this  page  should  have  the  honour  to  meet  the 
eyf  of  Lord  Cochrane,  it  will  remind  him  of  one 
of  the  many  happy  hours  that  we  have  passed  to- 
gether, and  I  beg  him  to  regard  my  mention  of  the 
incident  as  a  mark  oi  that  love  and  respect  which 
[  bear  towards  him,  and  ol  the  ardent  desire  1  con- 
stantly have  to  see  him  avenged  on  all  liis  vile,  cow- 
ardly, peijured  and  infamous  persecutors. 

217.  ^Vhen  any  one  has  told  me  what  it  is  that 
inakcs  "  grass  green,"  i  shall  be  able  to  tell  him 
what  it  is  that  makes  darkness  preserve  Turnips  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  while,  I  ara  quite  content  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  eft'ects. 

248.  So  far  for  the  preservation  a7i?7c  winter 
lasts;  but,  then,  how  to  manage  the  roots  when 
spriiig  comes  ?  Take  the  Turnips  out  of  the 
heaps  ;  spread  them  upon  the  ground  round  about, 
or  any  where  el^^e  in  the  sun.  Let  them  get  per- 
fccthj  dry.  If  they  lie  a  inonih  in  the  sun  and  I'ain 
alternately  it  does  not  signify.  They  will  take  no 
injury.  Throw  them  on  a  horn's Jloor  or  under  a 
sh&d  :  onlv  do  not  ]Hit  them  in  thick  htap<i ;  for  then 
IS 
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they  will  heat,  perhaps,  and  grow  a  little.  I  helievc 
they  may  be  kej)t  the  whole  year  perfectly  sound 
and  good  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  1  kept  them  thus,  last 
year  till  July. 

249.  Of  saving  seed  I  have  some  little  to  say.  I 
saved  ?onie,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  degenerated  ; 
but,  having,  before  the  seed  was  ripe,  had  such 
complete  proof  of  the  degeneracy  o(  Cabbage  seed; 
having  been  assured  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  of 
Great  Neck,  that  the  Swedish  Turnip-seed  h;ui  de- 
generated with  him  to  a  long  whiti'^h  root  ;  and, 
having,  besitles,  seen  the  long,  pale  looking  things 
in  New- York  market  in  .June  ;  1  took  no  care  of 
what  I  had  growing,  being  sure  of  the  real  sorts 
from  England.  However,  Mr.  Rvkd's  were  from 
his  own  seed,  which  he  liad  saved  tor  several  years. 
They  diiTer  from  mine.  They  are  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  their  circumference.  The  leaf  is  rather 
more  pointed.  And  the  inside  of  the  bulb  is  not  of 
so  deep  a  yellow.  Some  of  Mr.  Bvrh's  have  a  lit- 
tle hole  towards  the  crown,  and  the  tlesh  is  spotted 
with  white  where  the  green  is  cut  off.  lie  ascribes 
these  defects  to  the  season,  and  it  may  he  so  ;  but, 
I  perceive  them  in  none  of  my  Turnips,  which  are 
as  clear  and  as  sound,  thougli  not  so  large,  as  they 
were  last  year. 

250.  Seed  is  a  great  matter.  Perhap-  (he  best 
way,  for  farmers  in  general,  would  be  always  to 
save  sotnci,  culling  the  f)lanls  carefully,  as  mcntioped 
in  paragraph  32.  This  might  be  sown,  and  also 
some  English  seed,  the  expense  being  so  very  tri- 
fling compared  with  the  value  of  the  olijcct.  At 
any  rate,  by  sa\  ing  some  seed,  a  man  has  sumething 
to  sow;  and  he  has  it  always  n'udy.  He  might 
rhange  his  seed  once  in  three  or  four  years.  lUil, 
)to\er  forgetlinir  carefully  to  select  the  plants  from 
which  the  seed  is  to  be  r;ti«fd. 

251.  There  is  some  ili  in  the  ipialily  of, 
llie  seed,  arising  from  ..  i-  in  ilie  land,  on 
uhirli  the  seed  is  grown. 
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252.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Judge  Mitchill,  and  havinj^;  requested  him  to  fa- 
vour me  with  a  written  account  of  his  experiment, 
he  has  obHgingly  complieil  with  my  request  in  a  let- 
ter, which   I  here  insert,  together  with  my  answer. 

Ploudome,  1th  December,  1818. 
Dear  Sir, 

253.  About  the  first  of  June  hist,  I  re- 
ceived the  First  Part  of  your  Yearns  Residence  in 
the  United  States,  which  I  was  much  pleased  with,  and 
particularly  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  which  con- 
tains a  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  Ruta  Baga 
Turnip.  This  mode  of  culture  was  new  to  me, 
and  1  thought  it  almost  impossible  that  a  thousand 
bushels  should  be  raised  from  one  acre  of  ground. 
However,  I  felt  very  anxious  to  try  the  experiment 
in  a  small  way. 

254.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  I 
ploughed  up  a  small  piece  of  ground,  joining  my 
salt  meadow,  containing  sixttj-Jive  rods,  that  had  not 
been  ploughed  for  nearly  thirty  years.  1  ploughed 
the  ground  deep,  and  spread  on  it  about  ten  wagon 
loads  of  composition  manure  ;  that  is  to  say,  rich 
earth  and  yard-manure  mixed  in  aheap,  a  layer  of 
each  alternately.  I  then  harrowed  the  ground  with 
an  iron-toothed  harrow,  until  the  surface  was  mel- 
low, and  the  mnnure  well  mixed  with  the  earth. 

255.  On  the  iirst  of  July  I  harrowed  the  ground 
over  several  times,  and  got  the  surface  in  pood  or- 
der ;  but,  in  consequence  of  such  iate  plon^^hing, 
I  dared  not  venture  to  cro-is -plough  for  fear  of  tear- 
ing up  the  sods,  which  were  not  yet  rotten.  On  the 
7th  of  July  1  ridged  the  ground,  throwing  four 
furrows  together,  and  leaving  the  tops  of  tUe  ridges 
four  feet  asunder,  and  without  putting  in  any  ma- 
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nure.     I  wont  very  shoal  with  the  plough,  hecaase 
deep  ploughing  would  liave  turned  up  the  sods. 

2.56.  On  the  eighth  of  July  1  sowed  the  seed,  in 
single  rows  on  (he  tops  of  the  ridges,  on  all  the 
ridges  except  about  eighteen.  On  eight  of  these  I 
sowed  the  seed  on  the  19th  of  July,  when  the  first 
Sowing  was  up,  and  very  severely  attacked  by  the 
flea  ;  and  1  was  fearful  of  losing  the  whole  of  the 
crop  by  that  insect.  About  the  last  of  July  there 
came  a  shower,  which  gave  the  Turnips  a  start  : 
nnd,  on  the  eighth  day  of  August  I  transplanted 
<'ight  of  the  remaining  rows,  early  in  the  morning. 
The  weather  was  now  very  dry  ;  and  the  Turnips 
sown  on  the  19th  of  July  were  just  coming  up.  On 
the  10th  of  August  I  transplanted  the  two  other 
rows  at  mid-day,  and,  in  consequence  of  such  dry 
weather,  the  tops  all  died  ;  but,  in  a  few  days  be-- 
gan  to  look  green.  And,  in  a  few  weeks,  those  that 
had  been  transplanted  looked  as  thrifty  as  those 
that  had  been  sown. 

257.  On  the  tenth  of  August  I  regulated  "the 
sown  I'ows,  and  left  the  plants  standing  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  apart. 

258.  A  part  of  the  seed  I  received  from  you  and 
a  part  1  had  from  France  a  few  years  ago.  When 
1  gathered  the  crop,  the  transplanted  Turnips  were 
nearly  as  large  as  those  that  stood  where  they  were 
sown. 

259.  The  following  is  the  produce  :  two  hundred 
and  tvio  bushels  on  sixty-Jii^e  rods  of  ground  ;  a  crop 
arising  from  a  mode  of  cultivation  for  which.  Sir, 
1  feel  very  much  indebted  to  you.  This  crop,  as 
you  will  perceive,  wants  but  two  bushels  and  a 
fraction  of  Jive  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  I 
verily  believe,  that,  on  this  mode  of  cultivation,  an 
acre  of  land,  which  will  bring  a  hinidrcd  bushels  of 
C'orn-ears,  will  produce  from  >ri<7j  <y  eight  hundred 
bushels  of  the  Rula  Baga  Ttirnip. 

'2tiO.  (ireat  numbers  of  my  Turuips  weigh  six 
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pounds  each.  The  greens  wore  iihnost  wliolly  de- 
stroyed hy  a  Calerpillar,  which  1  nrvrr  before  saw  ; 
so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  trying;  the  use  of 
them  as  cattle-food  ;  but,  as  to  the  mot,  cattle  and 
hogs  eat  it  greedily,  and  cattle  as  well  as  hogs  eat 
up  the  little  bits  that  remain  attached  to  the  fibres, 
when  these  are  cut  from  the  bulbs. 

261.  1  am  now  selling  these  Turnips  at  half  a  dol- 
lar a  bvshel. 

262.  With  begging  you  to  accept  of  my  thanks 
for  the  useful  information,  which,  in  common  with 
many  others,  I  have  received  from  your  Treatise 
on  this  valuable  plant, 

I  remain, 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  Obedient  Servant, 
Singleton    AJitcuill. 
To  Mr   WiUidm  Cobbett,  > 
Hyde   Park.  ^ 

263.  P.  S.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  the  Second 
Part  of  your  Ye<ir^s  Residence.  When  will  it  be 
published  ? 

ANSWER. 

Hyde  Park,  9th  December,  1818. 
Dear  Sir, 

264.  Your  letter  has  given  me  very  great 
pleasure.  You  have  really  tried  the  thing  :  you 
have  given  it  afair  trial.  Mr.  Tull,  when  people 
said  ef  his  horse-hoeing  system,  that  they  had  tried 
it,  and  found  it  not  to  answer,  used  to  reply  ; 
"  what  have  they  tried  ?  All  lies  in  the  little 
"word  IT." 

265.  You  have  really  tried /< ;  and  very  interest- 
ing your  account  is.     It  is  a  complete  answer  to  all 
those,  who  talk  about  the  loss  of  ground  in  foiirfeet 
ridges  ;  and  especially  when  we   compare   your 
18* 
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crop  w  ilh  that  of  Mr.  James  Bvrd  of  Flushing  : 
whose  ground  was  prepared  at  an  early  season  ; 
who  manured  richly  ;  who  kept  iiis  land  like  a  neat 
garden,  and,  in  short,  whose  field  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  of  which  one  can  have  an 
idea  :  but,  whose  ridges  were  about  tiio  feet  and  a 
half  apart,  instead  oi'  four  feet,  and  who  had  (hree 
hundred  and  fifty  busheli  to  the  acre,  while  3  ou, 
with  all  your  disadvantages  of  late  ploughing  and 
sods  beneath  had  at  the  rate  o(fve  hundred  bushels. 
26G.  From  so  excellent  a  judge  as  you  are  to 
hear  commendation  of  my  little  Treatise,  must 
naturally  be  very  pleasing  to  me,  as  it  is  a  proof  that  I 
have  not  enjoyed  the  protection  of  America  with- 
out doing  something  in  return.  Your  example 
will  be  followed  by  thousands  ;  a  new  and  copious 
source  of  human  sustenance  will  be  opened  to  a 
race  of  free  and  happy  people  ;  and  to  have  beeir, 
though  in  the  smallest  degree,  instrumental  in  the 
creating  of  this  source  will  always  be  a  subject  of 
great  satisfaction  to, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

Wm.  Cobbktt. 

267.  P.  S,  I  shall  to-morrow  send  the  Second 
Part  of  mil  Year's  Htsidciue  to  the  Press.  1  dare 
say  it  will  be  ready  in  three  weeks. 

2G8.  1  conclude  this  Chapter  by  observing,  that 
u  Boroughmongcr  hireling,  who  was  actually  fed 
with  j)ap.  purchased  by  money  paid  to  his  father  by 
the  Minister.  Pitt,  for  xcriiinn  and  publishing  lies 
against  the  Prince  of  IVales  and  the  JJukc  of  York, 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  facts  relating  to  which 
trau>:i.lion,  I  saiv  in  the  fatlicr's  ou-n  hinidicriting  ; 
this  liirelinLr,  when  ho  heaiil  of  my  arrival  on  Long- 
Island,  calkil  it  my  Limnos,  which  allusion  will,  I 
hope,  prove  not  to  have   been  whollv  inapt  ;  fois 
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though  my  life  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  ol' 
the  unhappy  Phh.octetes,  and  though  I  do  not 
hold  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  i  do  possess  arroxvs ; 
I  make  them  felt  too  at  a  great  distance,  and,  1  am 
not  certain,  that  my  arro^vs  are  not  destined  to  be 
the  only  means  of  destroying  the  Trojan  Borough- 
mongers. 

2G9.  Mr.  HuLME,  of  Philadelphia,  has  received 
a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Liverpool,  which  letter 
contains  the  following  passage  :  "  Cobbett's  work 
"  on  the  Ruta  Baga,  is  a  very  entertaining  treatise. 
*'  Even  ladies,^'  (oh  dear !)  "  who  intend  only  to 
*'  peep  into  it,  cannot  keep  trom  reading  it  through. 
"  He  is  the  best  preacher  1  know  against  idleness. 
"  There  is  a  held  of  Ruta  Baga  near  Liverpool,  of 
"  seven  acres,  which  is  said  to  be  worth  one  thousand 
^^  four  hundred  pounds  sterling.  I  mean  to  go  and 
"  see  it."  This  letter  is  dated  on  the  30th  Sept. 
1818.  The  writer  a  gentleman  of  undoubted 
veracity.  And  this,  mind,  is  in  England,  where  no 
man  ever  knew  a  field  of  Turnips  to  be  worth  more 
than  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dollar  a  bushel.  The 
produce  of  this  field,  sent  (as  it  safely  and  easily 
might  in  bnlk)  to  Georgia  or  South  Carolina,  would 
be  worth  Jive  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  yet, 
I'll  engage,  that  as  large  crops  may  be  grown  in  al- 
;post  any  part  of  those  states. 
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270.  I  have  made  no  experiments  as  to  this  root, 
and  I  am  not  about  to  ofl'er  my  opinions  as  to  the 
mode  of  cultivating  it.  But,  so  much  has  been 
said  and  written  ns:ainst  me  on  account  of  my  scout- 
ing the  idea  of  this  root  being  proper  as  food  for 
man,  I  will,  out  of  respect  for  public  opinion,  here 
state  my  reasons  for  thinking  tiiat  the  Potatoe  is  a 
root  xcorse  than  useless, 

271.  When  I  published  some  articles  upon  this 
subject,  in  Enghmd,  I  was  attacked  by  the  Irish 
writers  with  as  nnirb  fury  as  the  Newfoundlanders 
attack  people  who  speak  against  the  Pope ;  and 
with  a  great  deal  less  reason  ;  for,  to  attack  a  sys- 
tem, which  teaches  people  to  fill  their  bellies  with 
fish  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  might  be  dictated 
by  malice  against  the  sellers  of  fish  ;  whereas,  my 
attack  upon  Potatoes,  was  no  attack  upon  the  sons 
of  St.  Patrick  to  wliom,  on  the  contrary,  I  wished 
abetter  sort  of  diet  to  be  atforded.  Nevertheless, 
I  was  told,  in  the  Irish  papers,  not  that  1  was  a 
fool:  that  mi.'j;lit  have  been  rational;  but,  when  1 
was,  by  these  zealous  Hibernians,  called  a  liar,  a 
slanderer,  a  viper,  and  was  reminded  of  all  my  po- 
litinil  sins,  1  could  not  help  tliinkinir,  that,  to  use  an 
Irish  Peeress's  expression  with  regard  to  her  Lord, 
Ihore  was  a  little  of  the  Potatoe  sprouting  nut  of 
their  head. 

272.  These  rude  attacks  u])on  me  were  all 
nameless,  however  ;  and,  with  namrlesji  julversaries 
I  do  not  like  to  join  battle  Of  one  thing  I  am 
very  glad;  and  that  is,  that  the  Irish  do  not  like  to 
li  H  upon  what  tlieir  accompli>lK'd  countryman. 
Doctor   Ducnnan,   calls   "Ireland's   lazy   root." 

^-    4 
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There  is  more  sound  political  philosophy  in  that 
poem  than  in  all  the  enormous  piles  of  Flowden 
and  Musgravc.  When  I  called  it  a  lazy  root ;  when 
I  satirized  the  use  of  it ;  the  Irish  seemed  to  think, 
that  their  national  honour  was  touched.  But,  1  am 
happy  to  (ind,  that  it  is  not  taste,  but  necessily, 
which  makes  them  messmates  with  the  pis; ;  for, 
wiien  they  come  to  this  country,  they  invariably 
prefer  to  their  '■^favourite  root,^'  not  only  fowls, 
geese,  ducks  and  turkeys,  but  even  the  Hesh  of 
oxen,  pigs  and  sheep  ! 

273.  In  1815,  I  wrote  an  article,  which  I  will 
here  insert,  because  it  contains  my  opinions  upon 
this  subject.  And  when  1  have  done  that,  I  will 
add  some  calculations  as  to  the  comparative  value 
of  an  acre  of  wheat  and  an  acre  of  potatoes.  The 
article  was  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Jlgricultural 
Magazine,  and  was  in  the  following  words  : 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  subject  of  Potatoes. 

Botley,  Nov.  18,  1815. 

274.  Sir, — In  an  article  of  your  Magazine  for  the 
month  of  September  last,  on  the  subject  of  my 
Letters  to  Lord  Sheffield,  an  article  with  which, 
upon  the  whole,  I  have  reason  to  be  very  proud, 
you  express  your  dissent  with  me  upon  some  mat- 
ters, and  partielarly  relative  to  Potatoes.  The  pas- 
sage to  which  I  allude,  is  in  these  words  :  "  As  to  a 
"  former  diatribe  of  his  on  Potatoes,  we  regarded 
"  it  as  a  pleasant  example  of  argument  for  argu- 
"  ment's  sake  ;  as  an  agreeable  jumble  of  truth 
"  and  of  mental  rambling." 

275.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  never  was 
more  serious  in  my  life,  than  when  I  wrote  the  es- 
say, or,  rather,  casually  made  the  observations 
against  tlie  cultivation  and  use  of  this  worse  than 
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vseless  root.  If  it  was  arc;ument  for  argument's 
sake,  no  one,  that  I  recollort,  ever  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  show  tliat  the  argument  was  fallacious.  I 
think  it  a  subject  of  great  importance  ;  I  regard 
the  pmiscs  of  this  root,  and  the  preference  given 
to  it  before  corn,  and  even  some  other  roots,  to 
have  arisen  from  a  sort  of  monkey-like  imitalioa. 
It  has  become,  of  late  years,  ilie  fashion  to  extol  the 
virtues  of  Potatoes,  as  it  has  been  to  admire  the 
writint;^  of  Milton  and  Shakspcare.  (jO(\,  ohnighty 
and  M  fore  seeing,  tirst  permitting  his  chief  angel  to 
be  disposed  to  rebel  against  him  ;  his  permitting 
him  to  enlist  whole  S(juadrons  of  angels  under  his 
banners  ;  his  permitting  this  liost  to  come  and  dis- 
pute with  him  the  throne  of  heaven  ;  his  permitting 
the  contest  to  be  long,  and,  at  one  time,  doubtful ; 
his  permitting  the  devils  to  bring  cannon  into  this 
battle  in  the  clouds  ;  his  permitting  one  devil  or 
angel,  1  forget  which,  to  be  split  down  the  middle, 
from  crown  to  crotch,  as  ive  »j>lii  a  pig  ;  his  per- 
mitting the  two  halves,  intestines  an«i  all,  to  go  slap, 
up  together  again,  and  become  a  perfect  body  ;  his, 
then,  causing  all  tha  devil  host  to  be  tumbled  head- 
long down  into  a  place  called  Hell,  of  the  local  si- 
tuation of  which  no  man  can  have  an  idea  ;  his 
*  causing  gates  (iron  gates  too)  to  be  erected  to  keep 
the  devil  in  ;  his  permitting  him  to  get  out,  never- 
theless, and  to  come  and  destroy  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  his  new  creation  ;  his  causing  his  son  to 
take  a  pair  of  roinpasses  out  of  a  drarvcr,  to  trace 
the  form  of  the  earth.  All  this,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  Milton's  poem,  is  such  barbarous  trash, 
so  outrageously  offensive  to  rea«on  and  to  conunon 
sense,  that  one  is  naturally  led  to  wonder  how  it 
k  can  have  been  tolerated  by  a  peo|tle,  amongst 
whom  astronomy,  navigation,  and  cheini-lry  are  un- 
derstood. Kut,  it  is  [Uv  fash  ill  ti  to  turn  up  the  eyes 
when  l'.tr;i(lise  Lost  is  mentioned  ;  and,  if  you  fail 
herein,  you  want  laste ;  you  want  judgment  even,  if 
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you  do  not  admire  this  absiird  and  ridiculous  stnfT, 
wiien,  if  one  of  your  reUlions  were  to  write  :ilet- 
ter  ill  the  same  strmn,  you  would  send  him  to  a 
m;td-l)ou.«c  and  t.ike  hie  estate.  It  is  the  saf.nliciii"- 
of  reason  io  fashion.  Aiid  as  to  tlie  other  "  iJivitie 
Bard,''  the  case  is  still  more  provoking.  After  his 
ghosts,  witches,  soricerers,  fairies,  and  mon-icj-s  ; 
after  liis  bombast  and  pans  and  smut,  wliich  appear 
to  have  been  not  much  relished  by  jjis  compara- 
tively rude  contemporaries,  had  had  their  full  swing  ; 
after  hundreds  of  "thousands  of  pounds  •  had  beea 
expended  upon  embellishing  his  works  ;  after  nu- 
merous cominentators  and  engravers  and  painters 
and  booksellers  had  got  fat  u[)on  the  trade  ;  after 
jubilees  had  been  !ield  in  honour  of  his  memory  ; 
at  a  lirae  w.'ien  there  were  men,  otherwise  of  ap- 
parently' sound  sense,  who  were  what  was  aptly 
enough  termed  Sliakspcarc-inad.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment an  occurrence  took  place,  whicli  must  have 
put  an  end,  for  ever,  to  this  national  folly,  had  it 
not  been  kept  up  hy  infatuation  and  obstinacy  with- 
out parallel.  Youkg  Ireland,  I  think  his  name 
Avas  William,  no  matter  ftom  what  motive,  though 
I  never  could  see  any  harm  in  his  motive,  and  have 
always  thought  him  a  man  most  unjustly  and  bru- 
tally used.  Xo  matter,  hf^wever,  what  were  the 
inducing  circumstances,  or  ih'^.  motives,  he  did 
write,  and  bring  forth,  as  being  Shakspeftre's,  some 
plaijs,  Aprayer,  and  a  love-letter.  The  Jeurnerl  ,nen 
of  England,  Ireland  and  bcothmd  met  to  examine 
these  performances.  Some  doubted,  a  few  drnied ; 
but,  the  far  greater  part,  amongst  whom  were  Dr. 
P\KR,  Dr.  Wharton,  and  Mr.  Georgk  Chalmi^rs. 
declared,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  no  man 
but  Shakspeare  could  have  written  those  things,  "^ 
There  was  a  division;  hut  this  division  arose  more 
from  a  suspicion  of  some  trick,  than  from  any  thing  -^■. 
to  be  urged  against  the  merit  of  the  writings.  The 
plays  went  so  far  as  to  be  ACTED.     Long  lists  of 
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subscribers  .ippeared  to  the  work.  And,  in  short, 
it  was  decitieJ,  in  the  most  unequivocal  miiuuer, 
that  this  young  man  of  sixleon  years  ci  a,^c  had 
Avritten  so  nearly  like.  Stiakspearc,  that  a  niajority  of 
the  learned  and  critical  classes  of  the  nation  most 
firmly  believed  the  ^viilings  to  be  Shakspeare's  ; 
and,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that,  if  Mr.  Ireland 
had  been  able  to  keep  his  secret,  they  would  have 
passed  ibr  Shakspcare's  till  the  time  shall  come 
when  the  whole  heap  of  trash  will,  by  the  natural 
good  sense  of  tlie  nation,  be  consigned  to  everlast- 
ing oblivion  ;  and,  indeed,  as  folly  ever  doats  on  a 
darlin;^,  it  is  very  likely  that  these  last-found  pro- 
ductions of  "  our  imiuorial  hard''''  would  have  been 
regarded  as  his  best.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  ;  in 
spite  of  what  one  would  have  thouglil  w  as  sulhcient 
to  make  blind  peojde  see,  the  iashion  has  been 
kept  up  ;  and,  what  excites  something  }nnrc  than 
ridicule  and  contempt,  Mr.  Ireland,  whose  writings 
had  been  taken  for  Shakspeare's,  was,  >vhen  he 
made  the  discovery,  treated  as  an  impostor  and  a 
cheat ;  and  hunted  down  with  as  much  rancour  as  if 
he  had  written  against  the  buyinq;  and  selling  of 
seats  in  j)arliamcnt.  The  learned  men  ;  the  sa^c 
criticii ;    the    Shokspcarc-iiiad    folks ;    were    all    so 

*  ashamed^  that  they  endeavoured  to  draw  the  public 
attention  from  thcmseh  es  to  the  youijg  man.  It 
was  of  Ills  iuipoiitions  that  they  npw  talked,  and 
not  of  their  oxvn  folly.  When  the  witty  clown, 
mentioned  in  Don  Quixote,  put  the  mimic's  au- 
ilience  to  shame  by  pulling  the  real  pig  out  from 
under  his  cloak,  we  do  not  lind  that  that  audienci; 
were,  like  our  learned  men,  so  uujust  as  to  pursue 
him  with  reproaches  and  with  every  act  that  a  vin- 
dictive mind  can  suggest.  They  perceived  how 
foolish  they  had  been,  they  hung  down  their  heads 

>  in  silence,  and,  1  dare  say.  would  nut  ea--i'\  be  led 
'0  udmirt'  '.he  mounlel>ank  again. 
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27G.  It  is  fashion,  Sir,  to  which,  in  these  most 
striking  instances,  sense  and  reason  have  yielded  ; 
and  it  is  to  fashion  that  the  potaloe  owes  its  general 
culiivation  and  use.  If  you  ask  me,  whether  fash- 
ion can  possibly  make  a  nation  prefer  one  sort  of 
diet  to  another,  I  ask  you  what  it  is  that  can  make 
a  nation  admire  Shakspeare  ?  What  is  it  that  can 
make  them  call  him  a  "  Divine  Bard,"  nine  tenths 
of  whose  works  are  made  up  of  such  trash  as  no 
decent  mun,  now-a-days,  would  not  be  ashamed, 
and  even  alraid,  to  put  his  name  to  ?  What  can 
make  an  audience  in  London  sit  and  hear  and  even 
applaud,  under  the  name  of  Shakspeare,  what  the}' 
would  hoot  oft' the  stage  in  a  moment,  if  it  came 
forth  under  any  other  name  ?  When  folly  has 
once  given  the  fashion,  she  is  a  very  persevering 
dame.  An  American  writer,  whose  name  is  George 
DoRSEV,  I  believe,  and  who  has  recently  published 
a  pamphlet,  called  "  The  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, &c."  being  a  reply  to  an  attack  on  the  mo- 
rals and  government  and  learning  of  the  Americans, 
in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  states  it,  as  matter  of 
justification,  that  the  People  of  America  sigh  'with 
delight  to  see  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  whom  they 
claim  as  their  countryman  ;  an  honour,  if  it  be  dis- 
puted, of  which  I  will  make  any  of  them  a  volimta- 
ry  surrender  of  my  share.  Now,  Sir,  what  can 
induce  the  Americans  to  sit  and  hear  with  delight 
the  dialogues  of  Falstaff  and  Poins,  and  Dame 
Quickely,  and  Doll  Tearsheet  ?  what  can  restrain 
them  from  pelting  Parson  Hugh,  Justice  Shallow, 
Bardolph,  and  the  whole  crew  oft"  the  stage  ?  What 
can  make  them  endure  a  ghost  cap-d-pie,  a  prince, 
who,  {oY  justice  sake,  pursues  his  uncle  and  his  mo- 
ther, and  who  stabs  an  old  gentleman  in  sport,  and 
cries  out  "  dead  for  a  ducat !  dead  V  What  can 
they  tind  to  "  delight'^  them  in  punning  clowns,  in 
ranting  heroes,  in  sorcerers,  ghosts,  witches,  fai- 
ries, monsters,  soothsayers,  dreamers  ;  in  incidents 
'  19 
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out  of  nature,  in  scenes  most  unnecessarily  bloody  ? 
How  they  must  be  delighted  at  the  story  of  Lear 
putting  the  question  to  his  daughters  o{  n-hich  loved 
him  7nost,  and  then  dividing  his  kingdom  among 
them,  according  to  their  professions  of  love  ;  how 
delighted  to  see  the  fantastical  disguise  of  Edgar, 
the  treacling  out  of  Gloucester's  eyes,  and  the  trick 
by  vrhich  it  is  pretended  he  was  made  to  believe, 
that  he  had  actually  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  cliff! 
How  they  must  be  delighted  to  see  the  stage  filled 
with  green  boughs,  like  a  coppice,  as  in  Macbeth, 
or  streaming  like  a  slaughter-house,  as  in  Titus 
Andronicus  !  How  the  young  girls  in  America  must 
be  tickled  with  delight  at  the  dialogues  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  and  more  especially  at  the  pretty  ob- 
servations of  the  JVurse,  \  think  it  is,  in  Komeo  and 
Juliet !  But,  it  is  the  same  all  through  the  work. 
I  know  of  one  other,  and  on!;/  one  other,  book,  so 
obscene  as  this  ;  and,  if  I  wefe  to  judge  from  the 
high  favour  in  which  these  two  books  seem  to  stand, 
I  should  conclude,  that  wild  and  improbable  fiction, 
bad  principles  of  morality  and  politics,  obscurity  in 
meaning,  bombastical  language,  forced  jokes,  puns, 
and  smut,  were  fitted  to  the  minds  of  the  people. 
But,  1  do  not  thus  judge.  It  is  fashion.  These 
books  are  in  fiishion.  Every  one  is  ashamed  not  to 
be  in  the  fashion.  It  is  the  fashion  to  extol  pota- 
toes, and  to  cat  potatoes.  Every  one  joins  in  ex- 
tolling ))otatoes,  and  all  the  world  like  j)otatoes,  or 
pretend  to  like  them,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  ef- 
fect. 

277.  In  those  memorable  years  of  wisdom,  IfiOO 
and  loOl,  3'ou  can  remember,  1  dare  say,  the  grave 
discussions  in  Parliament  about  potatoes.  It  was 
proposed  by  some  one  to  make  alaii  to  encourage 
the  growtlj  oi'thcm  :  and,  if  the  Bill  did  not  pass, 
it  was,  1  beliovo,  owing  to  the  ridicule  which  Mr. 
IIoRNii:  TooKK  threw  upon  tliat  whole  system  of 
petty  leiiislalKin.     Will  it  be    believed,  in  anothet 
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century,  that  the  law-givers  of  a  great  nation  ac- 
tually passed  a  law  to  compel  people  to  eat  pollard 
in  their  bread,  and  that,  too.  not  lor  the  purpose  of 
degrading  or  pun isliing,  but  for  the  purpose  of  do- 
ing the  said  people  good  by  adding  to  the  quanihy 
of  bread  in  a  time  of  scarcity  ?  Will  this  be  be- 
lieved ?  In  every  bushel  oi' wheat  there  is  a  cer- 
tain proportion  oijioxir,  suited  to  the  appetite  and 
the  stomach  of  man  ;  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
jpollard  and  bran,  suited  to  the  appetite  and  stomach 
of  pigs,  cows,  and  sheep.  But  the  parliament  of 
the  years  of  wisdom  wished  to  cram  the  zi.-hole  down 
the  throat  of  man,  together  with  the  llour  of  other 
grain.  And  what  was  to  become  of  the  pigs,  cows, 
and  sheep  ?  Whence  were  the  pork,  butter,  and 
mutton  10  come  ?  And  were  not  these  articles  of 
human  food  as  well  as  bread  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
pollard,  bran,  and  the  coarser  kinds  of  grain,  when 
given  to  cattle,  make  these  cattle  fat  ;  but  when 
eaten  by  man,  muke  him  lean  and  weak.  And  yet 
this  bill  actually  became  a  law  ! 

278.  That  period  of  wisdom  was  also  the  period 
of  the  potiitoe -mania.  Bulk  was  the  only  thing 
sought  after  ;  and,  it  is  a  real  fiict,  that  Pitt  did  sug- 
gest the  making  oibeer  out  ofslratc.  Bulk  was  all 
that  was  looked  after.  If  the  scarcity  had  continu- 
ed a  year  longer,  I  should  not  have  been  at  all  sur- 
prised, if  it  had  been  proposed  to  feed  the  people 
at  rack  and  manger.  But,  the  Potatoe  !  Oh  I  what 
a  blessing  to  man  !  Lord  Grenville  at  a  birth-day 
dinner  given  to  the  foreign  ambassadors,  used  aot  a 
morsel  of  bread,  but,  instead  of  it,  little  polatoe 
cakes,  though  he  had,  I  dare  say,  aplenty  of  lamb, 
poultry,  pig,  &.c.  all  of  which  had  been  fatted  upon 
corn  or  meal,  in  whole  or  in  part.  \  es.  Sir,  pota- 
toes will  do  very  well  along  with  plenty  of  animal 
food,  which  has  been  fatted  on  something  better  than 
potatoes.     But,  when  you  and  I  talk  of  the  use  df 
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them,  we  must  consider  them  ia  a  ver}'  different 
light. 

279.  The  notion  is,  that  potatoes  are  cheaper 
than  vrheat^^oMT.  This  word  rlicop  is  not  quite  ex- 
pressive enough,  but  it  will  do  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. 1  shall  consider  the  cost  of  potatoes,  in  a  fa- 
mily, compared  with  that  of  flour.  It  will  be  best 
to  take  the  simple  case  of  the  labouring  man. 

2t!0.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  fine  flour,  at  Bot- 
ley.  is,  at  this  time,  10s.  The  weight  is  561b.  The 
price  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  is  2s.  6  J.  They  are 
just  now  dug  up,  and  are  at  the  cheapest.  A  bush- 
el of  potatoes  which  arc  measured  by  a  larger  bush- 
el, weighs  about  60lb.  dirt  and  all,  for  they  are  sold 
unwashed.  Allow  41b.  for  dirt,  and  the  weights 
are  equal.  Well,  then,  here  is  toiling  Dick  with 
his  four  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  John  with  his  bushel 
of  flour.  But,  to  be  fair,  I  must  allow,  that  the  re- 
lative price  is  not  always  so  much  in  Aivour  of 
flour.  Yet,  1  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that, 
upon  an  average,  live  bushels  of  potatoes  do  cost  a» 
much  as  one  bushel  of  flour.  You  know  very  well, 
that  potatoes,  in  London,  sell  for  Id.  and  sometimes 
for  2(/.  a  pound ;  that  is  to  say,  sometimes  for  jt^l 
7s.  Gd.  and  sometimes  for  £2  15a-.  the  five  bushels. 
This  is  notorious.  Every  reader  knows  it.  And, 
did  you  ever  hear  of  a  bushel  of  flour  selling  for 
£2  15s.  ?  Monstrous  to  think  of!  And  yet  the 
tradesman's  wife,  looking  iiarrmchi  to  every  half- 
penny, trudges  away  to  the  potatoe  shop  to  get  five 
or  six  pounds  of  this  wretched  root  for  the  purpose 
o{  saving  flour !  She  goes  and  gives  K)d.  for  ten 
pounds  of  potatoes,  when  she  might  buy  5lb.  of 
flour  with  the  same  money !  Before  her  potatoes 
come  to  table,  they  are,  even  in  (ndh,  h'ss  than  51b. 
or  even  311).  of  flour  made  into  a  pudding.  Try  the 
experiment  yourself,  Sir,  and  you  will  soon  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  rcduonty  of  tliis  damo. 

281.  But,  to  return  to  Dick  and  John  ;  the  for' 
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mer  has  got  his  five  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  the  lat- 
ter his  busliol  of  riour.  I  shall,  b_y  and  by,  have  to 
observe  upon  the  stock  tliat  Dick  must  lay  in,  and 
upon  the  itoivage  that  he  must  have  ;  but,  at  pre- 
sent, vre  will  trace  these  two  commodiLies  in  tljeir 
•way  to  the  mouth  and  in  their  efl'ects  upon  those 
who  eat  them.  Dick  has  got  five  bushels  at  once, 
because  he  could  have  them  a  little  cheaper.  John 
may  have  his  peck  or  gallon  of  (lour  ;  for  that  has 
a  fixed  and  indiscriminatins^  price.  It  requiies  no 
trick  in  dealing,  no  judgment,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
roots,  which  may  be  ZL^et,  or  hollow,  or  hot.  Flour 
may  be  sent  for  by  any  child  able  to  carry  the  quan- 
tity wanted.  However,  reckoning  Dick's  trouble 
and  time  nothing  in  getting  home  his  five  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  supposing  him  to  have  got  the  right 
sort,  a  "^HC  sort,"  which  he  can  hardly  ftil  of,  in- 
deed, since  the  whole  nation  is  now  lull  of  "fine 
sorts,"  let  us  now  see  how  he  goes  to  work  tp  con- 
sume them.  He  has  a  piece  of  bacoo  upon  the 
rack,  but  he  must  iiave  some  potatoes  too.  On 
goes  the  pot,  and  there  it  may  as  well  hang,  for  we 
shall  find  it  in  continual  requisition.  For  this  time 
the  meat  and  roots  boil  toii;ether.  But,  what  is 
Dick  to  have  for  supper  ?  Bread  ?  No.  lie  shall 
not  have  bread,  unless  he  will  have  bread  at  din- 
ner. Put  on  the  pot  again  for  supper.  Up  an 
hour  before  day-light  and  on  with  the  pot.  Fill 
your  luncheon-bag,  Dick  ;  nothing  is  so  relishing 
and  so  strengthening  out  in  the  harvest-field,  or 
ploughing  on  a  bleak  hill  in  winter,  as  a  cold  pota- 
toe.  But,  be  sure,  Dick,  to  wrap  your  bag  well  up 
in  your  clothes,  during  winter,  or,  when  you  come 
to  lunch,  you  may,  to  your  great  surprise,  find  your 
food  transformed  into  pebbles.  Home  goes  merry 
Dick,  and  on  goes  the  pot  again.  Thus,  1095  times 
in  the  year  Dick's  pot  must  boil.  This  is,  at  least, 
a  thousand  times  oftener  than  with  a  bread  and  meat 
diet.  Once  a  week  baking  and  once  a  week  boil- 
19* 
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ina;  is  as  much  as  a  farm-house  used  to  require. 
There  must  be  some  fuel  consumed  iu  winter  for 
wur.itth.  But  here  are,  at  the  least,  oOO  hres  to  be 
made  for  the  sake  of  these  potatoes,  and,  at  a  pen- 
ny a  tire,  the  amount  is  more  than  would  purchase 
four  bushels  of  tiour,  which  would  make  28l)lbs.  of 
bread,  w:.ich,  at  71b.  of  bre.id  a  day,  would  keep 
John's  family  in  bread  for  41  days  out  of  the  365. 
This  I  state  as  a  fact,  challenging  contradiction,  that, 
exclusive  of  the  extra  labour,  occasioned  by  the 
cookery  of  potatoes,  the/»c/,  required,  in  a  year, 
for  a  potatoe  diet,  and  not  required  for  a  bread  diet, 
would  cost,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  more  thaa 
would  keep  a  fmiily,  even  in  baker''s  bread,  lor  41 
days  in  the  year,  at  the  rate  of  7lb3.  of  bread  a  day. 
282.  John,  on  the  contrary,  lies  and  sleeps  on 
Sunday  morning  till  about  7  o'clock.  He  then  gets 
a  bit  of  l)read  and  meat,  or  cheese,  if  be  has  either. 
The  mill  gives  him  his  bushel  of  Hour  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes. His  wife  has  baked  during  the  week.  He 
lias  a  pudding  on  Sunday,  and  another  batch  of 
bread  before  the  next  Sunday.  The  moment  he  is 
up,  he  is  oft"  to  his  stable  or  the  field  or  the  coppice. 
His  breakfast  and  luncheon  are  in  his  bag.  In  spite 
of  frost  he  finds  them  safe  and  sound.  They  give 
him  heart,  and  enable  him  to  go  through  the  day. 
His  Srdb.  of  Hour,  with  the  aid  of  2d.  in  yeast, 
bring  him  72lb.  of  bread,  while,  after  tlie  dirt  and 
peelings  and  waste  are  deducted,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  Dick's  SOUlb.  of  potatoes  bring  2()0lb. 
of  even  this  watery  diet  to  his  lips.  It  is  notori- 
ous, that  out  of  a  pound  of  c  lf.an  potatoes  there  are 
11  ounces  of  water,  half  an  ounce  of  earthy  mat- 
ter, an  ounce  offibrovs  and  stran'ey  stuft',  and  I  know 
not  what  besides.  The  water  can  do  Dirk  no  good, 
but  he  must  swallow  these  1 1  ounces  of  water  in 
every  pound  of  potatoes.  How  fir  earth  and  straw 
may  tend  to  fatten  and  strengthen  cunning  Dick  I 
do  not  know  :  but.  at  any  rate,  il  is  certain,  that  while 
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he  is  eating  as  much  of  potatoe  as  is  equal  in  nutri- 
ment to  lib.  of  bread  he  must  swallow  about  Hoz. 
of  water,  earth,  straw,  &.c.  for  down  they  must  go 
altogether,  like  the  Parliament's  bread  in  the  years 
of  wisdom,  1800  and  1801.  But,  suppose  every 
pound  of  potatoes  to  bring  into  Dick's  stomach  a 
6th  part  in  nutritious  matter,  including  in  the  gross 
pound  all  the  dirt,  eyes,  peeling,  and  other  inevita- 
ble waste.  Divide  his  gross  3001b.  by  G,  and  yo« 
will  tind  him  with  501b.  of  nutritious  matter  for  the 
same  sum  that  John  has  laid  out  in  721b.  of  nutri- 
tious matter,  besides  tlie  price  of  2881b.  of  bread  in 
a  year,  which  Dick  lays  out  in  extra  fuel  for  the 
eternal  boilings  of  his  pot.  ^Is  it  any  wonder  that 
his  cheeks  are  like  two  bits  of  k)ose  leather,  while 
he  is  pot-bellied,  and  weak  as  a  cat  ?  In  order  to 
get  lialf  a  pound  of  nutritious  matter  into  him,  he 
must  swallow  about  60  ounces  of  water,  earth  and 
straw.  Without  ruminating  faculties,  how  is  he  to 
bear  this  cramming  ? 

283.  But,  Dick's  disadvantages  do  not  stop  here. 
He  must  lay  in  his  store  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
or  he  must  buy  through  the  nose.  And  where  is 
he  to  find  stou-age  ?  He  has  no  caves.  He  may 
fie  them  in  the  garden,  if  he  has  one  ;  but,  he  must 
not  open  the  pie  in  frosty  weatlier.  It  is  a  fact  not 
to  be  disputed,  that  a  full  tenth  of  the  potatoe  crop 
is  destroyed,  upon  an  average  of  years,  by  the  frost. 
His  wife,  or  stout  daughter,  cannot  go  out  to  work 
to  help  to  earn  the  means  of  buying  potatoes.  She 
must  stay  at  home  to  boil  the  pot,  the  everlasting 
pot !  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cold  dinner.  No 
such  thing  as  women  sitting  down  on  a  hay-cock,  or 
a  shock  of  wheat,  to  their  dinner,  ready  to  jump  up 
at  the  approach  of  the  shower.  Home  they  must 
tramp,  if  it  be  three  miles,  to  the  lire  that  ceaseth 
not,  and  the  pot  as  black  as  Satan.  No  wonder, 
that,  in  the  brightest  and  busiest  seasons  of  the  year, 
you  see  from  every  cottage  door,  staring  out  at  yoi?, 
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as  you  pass,  a  smoky-capped,  greasy  heeled  woman. 
The  pot,  which  keep:?  Iier  at  home,  also  gives  her 
the  colour  of  the  chimney,  while  long  inactivity 
swells  her  heels. 

284.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  quite  serious  in  these  ray 
reasons  against  the  use  of  this  root,  as  food  for  man. 
As  food  tor  other  animals,  in  proportion  to  its  cost, 
I  know  it  to  be  the  rt'orst  of  all  roots  that  I  know 
any  thing  of;  but,  that  is  another  question.  I  have 
here  been  speaking  of  it  as  food  for  man  ;  and,  if 
it  be  more  expensive  than  flour  to  the  labourer  z'/i 
the  country,  who,  at  any  rate,  can  stow  it  in  pies, 
what  must  it  be  to  tradesman's  and  artisan's  fami- 
lies in  towns,  who  can  lay  in  no  store,  and  who  must 
buy  by  the  ten  pound  or  quarter  of  a  hundred  at  a 
time  ?  When  broad  ficed  Mrs.  Wilkins  tells  Mrs. 
Tomkins,  that,  so  that  she  has  "  o  potatoe"  for  her 
diniK^r,  she  does  not  cure  a  farthing  for  bread,  I  on- 
ly laugh,  knowing  that  she  will  twist  down  a  half 
pound  of  beef  w\[h  her  "  potatoe,"  and  has  twisted 
down  half  a  pound  of  buttered  toast  in  the  morning, 
and  means  to  do  the  sanie  at  tea  time,  without  pre- 
judice to  her  suj)per  and  grog.  But,  when  Mrs. 
Tomkins  gravely  answers,  "  yes,  Ma'am,  there  is 
*'  notliing  like  a  potatoe,  it  is  such  a  saving  in  a  fa- 
"  niily,*'  I  really  should  not  be  very  much  out  of 
humour  to  sec  the  tete-a-tete  broken  up  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  broomstick. 

285.  However,  Sir,  I  am  talking  to  ynu  now,  and, 
as  I  am  not  aware,  that  there  can  be  any  impropri- 
ety in  it,  I  now  call  upon  you  to  show,  that  I  am 
really  wrong  in  my  notions  upon  this  subject  ;  and 
this,  I  thitdi  you  are,  in  some  sort,  bound  to  «lo,  ice- 
ing  that  you  have,  in  a  public  manner,  condemned 
tljem. 

28(J.  Hut,  there  remains  a  very  important  part  of 
the  sul)j<:cl  yrt  undiscussed.  For,  though  you 
should  be  satisfied,  that  3U0lb,  of  |)olaloes  are  not, 
taking  every  thing  ioto  consideratiou,  more   than 
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equ;il  to  about  3()lb.  of  Hour,  you  may  l>c  of  opin- 
ion, tliat  the  disproportion  in  the  bulk  of  the  crops 
is,  in  favour  of  potatoes,  more  than  ^u/licientto  com- 
pensate for  this.  I  think  this  is  already  clearly 
enough  settled  by  the  relative  pricea  of  the  contend- 
inj;;  commodities  ;  for,  if  the  quantity  of  ]»roduce 
n-as  on  the  side  of  potatoes,  their  yjrtcc  Avould  be  itt 
proportion. 

287.  1  have  heard  of  enormous  crops  of  potatoes  : 
as  high,  1  believe,  as  20  tons.  I  never  yet  saw 
10  tons  grow  upon  an  acre.  I  have  heard  of  14 
sacks  of  wheat  upon  an  acre.  I  never  saw  above 
10  grow  upon  an  acre.  The  average  crop  of 
wheat  is  about  24  bushels,  in  this  part  of  England, 
and  the  average  crop  of  potatoes  about  G  tons. 
The  weight  of  the  wheat  1440lbs.  and  that  of  the 
potatoes  13,4401bs.  Now,  then,  if  I  am  right  in 
what  has  been  said  above,  this  bulk  of  potatoes 
barely  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the  wheat  ;  for  if  a 
bushel  of  wheat  does  not  make  5Glb.  of  y?o»r,  it 
weighs  60lbs.  and  leaves  pollard  and  bran  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency.  Then,  as  to  the  cost;  the 
ground  must  be  equally  good.  The  seed  is  equal- 
ly expensive.  But  the  potatoes  must  be  cultivated 
diiring  their  groit'th.  The  expense  of  digging  and 
cartage  and  stowage  is  not  less  than  21,  an  acre  at 
present  prices.  The  expense  of  reaping,  housing, 
and  threshing  is,  at  present  prices,  10s.  less.  The 
potatoes  leave  no  straw,  the  wheat  leaves  straw, 
stubble,  and  gleanings  for  pigs.  This  straw  is 
worth,  at  least  3/.  an  acre,  at  present  prices.  It 
is,  besides,  absolutely  necessary.  It  litters,  in  con- 
junction with  other  straw,  all  sorts  of  cattle  ;  it 
sometimes  helps  to  feed  them  ;  it  covers  half  the 
buildings  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  makes  no  small  part 
©f  the  people's  beds.  The  potatoe  is  a  robber  in 
all  manner  of  ways.  It  largely  takes  from  the  farm 
yard  and  returns  little,  or  nothing  to  it  ;  it  robs  the 
land  more  than  any  other  plant  or  root ;  it  robs  the 
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eaters  of  tlieir  time,  their  fuel,  and  their  health  ; 
and,  I  agree  fully  with  Monsieur  Tissot,  that  it 
robs  them  of  their  mental  porcers. 

288.  I  do  not  deny,  that  it  is  a  pleasant  enough 
thing  to  assist  in  sending  down  lusty  Mrs.  VVilkius's 
good  half  pound  of  fat  roast-beef  Two  or  three 
ounces  of  water,  earth,  and  straw,  can  do  her  no 
harm  ;  but,  when  1  see  a  poor,  little,  pale-faced, 
lifeless,  pot-bellied  boy  peeping  out  at  a  cottage 
door,  where  I  ought  to  meet  with  health  and  vi- 
gour, I  cannot  help  cursing  the  fashion,  which  has 
given  such  general  use  to  this  root,  as  food  for  man. 
However,  I  must  say,  that  the  chief  ground  of  my 
antipathy  to  tliis  root  is,  that  it  tends  to  debase  the 
common  people,  as  every  thing  does,  which  brings 
their  mode  of  living  to  be  nearer  that  of  cattle. 
The  man  and  his  pig,  in  the  potatoe  system,  live 
pretty  much  upon  the  same  diet,  and  eat  nearly  in 
the  same  manner,  and  out  of  nearly  the  same  uten- 
sil. The  same  eternally-boiling  pot  cooks  their 
common  mess.  Man,  being  master,  sits  at  the  first 
table  ;  but,  if  his  fellow-feeder  comes  after  him,  he 
will  noi fatten,  though  he  will  live  upon  the  same 
diet.  Mr.  Curwen  found  potatoes  to  supply  the 
place  of  hay,  being  first  Tvell  cooked  ;  but.  they  did 
not  supply  the  place  of  oats  ;  and  yet  fashion  has 
made  people  believe,  tliat  they  are  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  place  of  bread !  It  is  notorious,  that  no- 
thing w'lW  fatten  on  potatoes  alone.  Carrots,  pars- 
nips, cabbages,  the  superior  sorts  of  turnips,  will, 
in  time,  fallen  sheep  and  oxen,  and,  some  of  them, 
pigs  ;  but,  upon  potatoes  alone,  no  animal  that  I 
ever  heard  of  will  fatten.  And  yet.  the  greater  pari, 
and.  indeed  all,  the  other  roots  and  plants  hero 
mentioned,  will  yield,  upon  ground  of  the  same, 
quality,  three  or  four  times  as  heavy  a  crop  as  po- 
tatoes, and  will,  too,  for  a  long  while,  set  the  frosts 
at  defiance. 

2&J.  if,  .Sir,  you  do  mc  the  honour  to  read  this 
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Letter,  I  shall  have  taken  up  a  £!;ood  deal  of  your 
time  ;  but,  the  subject  is  one  of  much  importance 
in  rural  economy,  and  therefore,  cannot  be  wholly 
uninteresting  to  you.  1  will  not  assume  the  sham 
modesty  to  suppose,  that  my  manner  of  treating  it 
makes  me  unworthy  of  an  answer  ;  and,  I  must  con- 
fess, that  I  shall  be  disappointed  unless  you  make  a 
serious  attjempt  to  prove  to  me,  that  I  am  in  error. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

And  most  humble  servant, 

Wm.  Cobbett. 

290.  Now,  observe,  I  never  received  any  answ^ 
to  this.  Much  abuse.  New  torrents  of  ubiise ; 
and,  in  language  still  more  venomous  than  the  for- 
mer ;  for  now  the  Milton  and  Shakspeare  men,  the 
critical  Parsons,  took  up  the  pen  ;  and,  when  you 
have  an  angry  Priest  for  adversary,  it  is  not  the 
common  viper,  but  the  rattlesnake  that  you  have  to 
guard  against.  However,  as  no  one  put  his  7iujiie 
to  what  he  wrote,  my  remarks  went  on  producing 
their  effect ;  and  a  very  considerable  effect  they 
had. 

291.  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Timothy  Brown 
of  Peckham  Lodge,  who  is  one  of  the  most  under- 
stajiding  and  most  worthy  men  I  ever  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  acquainted  with,  furnished  me  with  the 
following  comparative  estimate  relative  to  Wheat 
and  Potatoes : 

PRODUCE  OF  wheat. 

Forty  bushels  is  a  good  crop ;  but  from  fifty  to  sixty  may  be 
had. 

Pounds  of  Wheat. 
40  Bushels,  60  pounds  a  bushel,     -     -     -  3,40(1* 

45|  Pounds  of  flour  to  each  bushel  of 

Wheat, 1,820 

13     Pounds  of  ofl'al  to  each  bushel,    -       520 

Waste, »    -    -    -      60 

2,40« 
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The  worth  of  Ihe  offul  is  about  that 
of  one  bushel  of  (lour;  ami  the 
worth  of  the  straw,  two  tons,  cacli 
worth  '21.  is  equal  to  six  bushels  of 
flour, 318i 

Pouncis  of  Flour. 

So  tliat  the  total  yield,  J/iy?oHr,  is   -     -     -     -  "2,139 


Pounds  of  Bread. 
Wliich  will  make  of  breml,  at  tlie  rate 
of  9  pounds  of  bread  iVuui  7  pounds 
of  flour, 2,739| 


PRODUCE  OF   POTATOES. 

Seven  (nns,  or  350  bushels,  is  a  good  crop ;  but  ten  tons,  or 
500  bushels,  may  be  grown. 

Pouiuis  of  Potatoes. 

Ten  tons,  or 22,400 

Pounds  oj'  Flour. 

Ten  pounds  of  Potatoes  contain  one  pound 

of  Flour, 2,240 

PnuwU  of  Uixad. 
^Vliich  )/o)(W,  if  it  ircn  possible  to  extract 
the  (lour,  and  s;et  it  in  a  dry  state,  make 
of  bread,     -    - '  .     -     .  2,RSd 


292.  Thus  the  nutritious  contents  of  the  Pota- 
toes surpasses  that  of  tlie  wheat  but  by  a  few 
pounds  ;  but  to  get  at  those  contents,  unaccompa- 
nied with  Jiine  times  their  rceigitt  in  er\rth,  straw, 
and  water,  is  impossible.  Nine  pounds  oC  earth, 
straw  and  water  must,  then,  he  swallowed,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  one  pound  of  tlour  ! 

293.  I  beg  leave  to  be  undoi>tood  as  saying  no- 
thing against  the  cultii^ation  of  potatoes  in  any  place, 
or  near  any  place,  where  there  are  people  willing 
to  consume  them  at  hnlf  n  dollar  a  bu!<hcl,  when 
wheat  is  tzvo  dullars  a  biislitl.  If  any  one  will  buy 
tlirt  to  eat,  and  if  one  can  get  dirt  to  him  with 
more  profit  than  one  can  get  wheat  to  him,  let  tfs 
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supply  liim  with  dirt  by  all  means.  It  is  his  taste 
to  eat  dirt  ;  and,  if  his  taste  have  nothing  immoral 
in  it,  let  him,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  ridiculous, 
follow  his  taste.  I  know  a  prime  minister,  who 
picks  his  nose  and  regales  himself  with  the  con- 
tents. I  solemnly  declare  this  to  be  true.  I  have 
witnessed  the  worse  than  beastly  act  scores  of 
times  ;  and  yet,  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  much  more 
of  a  beast  than  the  greater  part  of  his  associates. 
Yet,  if  this  were  all ;  if  he  were  chargeable  with 
nothing  but  this ;  if  he  would  confine  his  swallow 
to  this,  I  do  not  know  that  the  nation  would  have 
any  right  to  interfere  between  his  nostrils  and  his 
gullet. 

294.  Nor  do  I  say  that  it  is  Jillhy  to  eat  Potatoes. 
I  do  not  ridicule  the  using  of  them  as  sauce.  What  I 
laugh  at  is,  the  idea  of  the  use  of  them  being  asax'iwg; 
of  their  going  further  than  bread  ;  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  them  in  lieu  of  wheat  adding  to  the  human 
sustenance  of  a  country.  This  is  what  I  laugh  at  ; 
and  laugh  I  must  as  long  as  I  have  the  above  esti- 
mate before  me. 

295.  As  food  for  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs,  this  is  the 
worst  of  all  the  green  and  root  crops  ;  but,  of  this  I 
have  said  enough  before  ;  and,  therefore,  I  now 
dismiss  the  Potatoe,  with  the  hope  tliat  1  shall  never 
again  have  to  write  the  word,  or  to  see  the  thing. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

FEEDING  COWS,  SHEEP,  HOGS,  AND  POULTRY. 

296.  Cows. — With  respect  to  Cows,  need  we  any 
further  facts  than  those  of  Mr.  Bvrd,  to  prove  how 
advantageous  the  Swedish  Turnip  culture  must  be 
to  those  who  keep  Cows,  in  order  to  make  butter 
and  cheese.  The  greens  come  to  supply  the  place 
of  grass,  and  to  add  a  month  to  the  feeding  on  green 
food.  They  come  just  at  the  time  when  Cows,  in 
this  country,  are  let  go  dry.  It  is  too  hard  work  to 
squeeze  butter  out  of  straw  and  corn-stalks  ;  and, 
if  you  get  it  out,  it  would  not,  pound  for  pound,  be 
nearly  so  good  as  lard,  though  it  would  be  full  aa 
white.  To  give  Cows  ^hc  hay  no  man  thinks  of; 
and,  therefore,  dry  they  must  become  from  Novem- 
ber until  March,  though  a  good  piece  of  Cabbages 
added  to  the  Turnip  greens  would  keep  them  on  in 
milk  to  their  calving  ;  or,  till  within  a  month  of  it 
at  any  rate.  The  bulbs  of  Swedish  Turnijts  are  too 
valuable  to  give  to  Cows  ;  but  the  Cabbages,  which 
are  so  easily  raised,  may  be  made  subservient  to 
the  use. 

297.  Sheep. — In  the  First  Part  I  have  said  how  I 
fed  my  Sheep  upon  Swedish  Turnips.  1  have  now 
only  to  add,  that,  in  the  case  ot'  early  lamb  for  mar- 
ket. Cabbages,  and  especially  Savoys,  in  February 
and  March,  would  be  excellent  for  the  Ewes.  Sheep 
love  green.  In  a  Turni|)  field,  they  never  touch 
the  bulb,  till  every  bit  of  green  is  eaten.  1  would, 
therefore,  for  this  purpose,  have  some  Cabbages, 
and,  if  possible,  of  the  Savoy  kind. 

298.  Hogs. — This  is  the  main  object,  when  we 
talk  ol  raising  green  and  root  crops,  no  matter  how 
near  to  or  how  far  from  the  ."pot  where  the  produce 
«f  the  farm  is  to  be  consumed.     For,  pound  for 
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pound,  the  hog  is  the  most  valuable  animal ;  and 
whether  fresh  or  salted,  is  the  most  easily  convey- 
ed. Swedish  Turnips  or  Cabbages,  or  Mangle 
Wurzle  wiW  fatten  an  Ox;  but,  that  which  would, 
in  four  or  five  months  fatten  the  Ox,  would  keep 
fifteen  Artgust  Pigs  from  the  grass  going  to  the  grass 
coming,  on  Long-Island.  Look  at  their  u-orth  in 
June,  and  compare  it  with  the  few  dollars  that  you 
have  got  by  fatting  the  Ox  ;  and  look  also  at  the 
manure  in  the  two  cases.  A  farmer,  on  this  Island, 
fatted  two  Oxen,  last  winter,  upon  Corn.  He  told 
me,  after  he  had  sold  them,  that,  if  he  had  given  the 
Oxen  away,  and  sold  the  Corn,  he  should  have  had 
more  money  in  his  pocket.  But,  if  he  had  kept, 
through  the  winter,  four  or  five  summer  Pigs  upot> 
this  Corn,  woQld  they  have  eaten  all  his  Corn  to  no 
purpose  ?  I  am  aware,  that  Pigs  get  something  at 
an  Ox-stall  door  ;  but,  what  a  process  is  this  ? 

299.  My  Hogs  are  now  living  wholly  upon  Swe- 
dish Turnip  greens,  and,  though  I  have  taken  no 
particular  pains  about  the  matter,  they  look  very 
well,  and,  for  store  hogs  and  sows,  are  as  fat  as  I 
wish  them  to  be.  My  English  hogs  are  sleek,  and 
fit  (or  fresh  pork  ;  and  all  the  hogs  not  only  eat  the 
greens  but  do  well  upon  them.  But,  observe,  I 
give  them  plenty  three  times  a  day.  In  the  forenoon 
we  get  a  good  wagon  load,  and  that  is  for  three 
meals.  This  is  a  main  thing  ;  this  plenty  ;  and  the 
farmer  must  see  to  it  with  his  OWN  EYES  ;  for, 
workmen  are  all  starvers,  except  of  themselves. 
I  never  had  a  man  in  my  life,  who  would  not  starve 
a  Hog,  if  I  would  let  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  food 
was  to  be  got  by  some  labour.  You  must,  there- 
fore, see  to  this ;  or,  you  do  not  try  the  thing  at  all. 

300.  Turnip  greens  are,  however,  by  no  means 
equal  to  Cabbages,  or  even  to  Cabbage  leaves.  The 
Cabbage,  or  even  the  leaf,  is  the  fruit  of  the  plant ; 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Turnip  green. 
Therefore,  the  latter  must,  especially  when  they 
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follow,  as  food,  summer  Cabbages,  be  given  in  great 
proportionate  quantities. 

301.  As  to  the  bulb  of  the  Swedish  Turnip,  I 
have  said  enough,  in  the  First  Part,  as  food  for 
Hogs  ;  and  I  should  not  have  mentioned  the  matter 
again,  had  1  not  been  visited  by  two  gentlemen, 
who  come  071  purpone  (from  a  great  distance)  to  see, 
whether  hogs  really  would  eat  Swedish  Turnips  ! 
Let  not  the  English  farmers  laugh  at  this  ;  let  them 
not  imagine,  that  the  American  farmers  are  a  set 
of  simpletons  on  this  account :  for  only  about  thir- 
ty years  ago,  the  English  farmers  would  not,  in- 
deed, have  gone  a  great  distance  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  but  would  have  said,  at  once,  that  the  thing 
was  false.  It  is  not  more  than  about  four  hundred 
years  since  the  Londoners  were  wholly  supplied 
with  Cabbages,  Spinage,  Turnips,  Carrots,  and  all 
sorts  of  garden  stuff  from  Flanders.  And  now,  I 
suppose,  that  one  single  parish  in  Kent  grows  more 
garden  stuff  than  all  Flanders.  The  first  settlers 
came  to  America  long  and  long  before  even  the 
White  Turnip  made  its  appearance  in  the  fields  in 
England.  The  successors  of  the  first  settlers  trod 
in  the  foot-?teps  of  their  fathers.  The  communi- 
cation VTith  England  did  not  bring  out  good  English 
farmers.  Books  made  little  impression  unaccom- 
panied with  actual  experiments  on  the  spot.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  Borou!;hmongers,  armed  with 
gags,  halters  and  axes,  to  drive  from  England  ex- 
perience and  public  spirit  suilicient  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  the  green  and  root  crops  to  the  fields  of 
America. 

302.  The  first  gentleman,  who  came  to  see  whe- 
ther hogs  would  eat  Swedish  Turnips,  saw  some 
Tnria|)s  tossed  down  on  the  grass  to  the  hogs, 
which  were  eating  sweet  little  loaved  Cabbages. 
However,  iUny  eat  the  Turnips  too  b. Tore  they  left 
off.  The  second,  who  ranie  on  the  al'lcrnoon  of  the 
same  day,  s;avv  the  hogs  cut  some  bulbs  chopped  up. 
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The  hogs  were  pretty  hun-rry,  and  the  quantity  of 
Turnips  small,  and  there  was  such  a  shoving  and 
pushing  about  amongst  the  hogs  to  snap  up  the  bits, 
that  the  gentleman  observed,  that  they  "  liked  thein 
as  well  as  Corn^\ 

303.  In  paragraph  134,  I  related  a  fact  of  a 
neighbour  of  mine  in  Hampshire  having  given  his 
Swedish  Turnips,  after  they  had  borne  seed,  to  some 
lean  pigs,  and  had,  with  that  food,  made  them  fit 
for  fresh  pork,  and  sold  them  as  such.  A  gentle- 
man from  South-Carolina  was  here  in  July  last, 
and  I  brought  some  of  mine  which  had  then  home 
seed.  The}'  were  perfectly  sound.  The  hogs  ate 
them  as  well  as  if  they  had  not  borne  seed.  We 
boiie  i  some  in  tlie  kitchen  for  dinner  ;  and  they 
appeared  as  good  as  those  eaten  in  the  winter. 
This  shows  clearly  how  well  this  root  keeps. 

.304.  Now,  these  facts  being,  I  hope,  undoubted, 
is  it  not  surprising,  that,  in  many  parts  of  this  fine 
country,  it  is  the  rule  to  keep  only  one  pig  for 
every  cow !  The  cow  seems  as  necessary  to  the 
I»ig  as  the  pig's  mouth  is  necessary  to  his  carcass. 
There  are,  for  instance,  six  cows  ;  therefore,  whea 
they  begin  to  give  milk  in  the  spring,  six  pigs  are 
set  on  upon  the  milk,  which  is  given  them 
with  a  suitable  proportion  of  pot  liquor  (a  meat 
pot)  and  of  R-ye,  or  Indian  meal,  making  a  diet  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  families  of  labouring  men  in 
England.  Thus  the  pigs  go  on  till  the  time  when 
the  cows  (for  want  of  more  food)  become  dry. 
Then  the  pigs  are  shut  up  and  have  the  new  sweet 
Indian  Corn  heaped  into  their  styes  till  they  are 
quite  fit,  being  h:df  fat,  mind,  all  the  summer  long, 
as  they  run  barking  and  capering  about.  Some- 
times they  turn  sulky,  however,  and  will  not  eat 
enough  of  the  Corn  ;  and  well  they  may,  seeing 
that  they  are  deprived  oi  \\\g'\t milk.  Take  a  child 
from  its  pap  all  at  once,  and  you  will  find,  tliat  it 
will  not,  for  a  long  while,  relish  its  new  diet.  What 
20* 
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a  system !  But,  if  it  must  be  persevered  in,  there 
might,  it  appears  to  me,  be  a  great  improvement 
made  even  in  it  ;  for,  the  labour  of  milkinj;  and  of 
the  subsequent  operations,  all  being  ptrfonned  by 
women,  is  of  great  inconvenience.  Better  let  each 
pig  suck  its  adopted  mother  at  once,  which  would 
save  a  monstrous  deal  of  labour  and  pi-event  all 
possibility  of  waste.  There  would  be  no  slopping 
about  ;  and,  which  is  a  prime  consideration  in  a 
dairy  system,  there  would  be  clean  milking  ;  for,  it 
has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Anderson  that  the  last  drop 
is  fourtetn  times  as  good  as  the  first  drop  ;  and,  I 
will  engage,  that  the  grunting  child  of  the  lowing 
mother  would  have  that  last  drop  twenty  times  a  day, 
or  would  pull  the  udder  from  her  body.  I  can 
imagine  but  one  difficulty  that  can  present  itself  to 
the  mind  of  one  disposed  to  adopt  this  imprevemcnt ; 
and  that  is,  the  teaching  of  the  pig  to  suck  the 
cow.  This  will  appear  a  difficulty  to  those  only, 
who  think  unjustly  of  the  understandings  of  pigs  ; 
and,  for  their  encouragement,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
them  to  Daniel's  Rural  Sports,  where  they  will 
find,  that,  in  Hampshire,  Sir  John  Milivmay's 
game-keeper,  Toomer,  taught  a  sow  to  point  at 
partridges  and  other  game  ;  to  quarter  her  ground 
like  a  pointer,  to  back  the  pointers,  when  she  hunt- 
ed with  them,  and  to  be,  in  all  respects,  the  most 
docile  pointer  of  the  finest  nose.  This  fact  is  true 
beyond  all  doul)t.  It  is  known  to  many  men  now 
alive.  Judge,  then,  how  easily  a  pig  might  be  taught 
to  milk  a  cow,  and  what  a  "  saving  of  labour'"  this 
would  produce  ! 

305.  It  is  strange  what  comfort  men  derive  even 
from  the  deceptions  which  they  practise  upon 
themselves.  The  milk  and  the  fat  pot-liquor  and 
meal  are,  when  put  together,  called,  in  Long-Island, 
swill.  The  iford  comes  from  the  farm-liouses  ia 
England,  but  it  has  a  new  meuninir  attached  to  it. 
There  it  means  the  mere  laask ;  the  mere    drink 
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given  to  store  hogs.  Put,  here  it  means  rich 
fatting  food.  "  There,  friend  Cobbctl,"  s;iid  a 
gentleman  to  me,  as  we  looked  at  his  pigs,  in  Sep- 
tember last,  "  do  thy  En'^lish  pigs  look  better  than 
"  these  ?"  "  No,"  said  I,  "  but  what  do  these 
"  live  on."  He  said  he  had  given  them  all  summer 
"  nothinghnt  swill."  "  Ay,"  said  1,  "  but  what  is 
"  swill."  it  was,  for  six  pigs,  nothing  at  all,  ex- 
cept the  milk  of  six  very  fine  cows,  with  a  bin  of 
shorts  and  meal  iilwavs  in  requisition,  and  with  the 
daily  supply  of  liquor  from  a  pot  and  a  spit  that 
boils  and  turns  without  co  inting  the  cost. 

306.  This  is  very  well  for  those  who  do  not  care 
a  straw,  whetlier  their  pork  cost  them  se\'Gn  cents 
a  pound  or  half  a  dollar  a  pound  ;  and,  1  like  to  see 
even  the  waste  ;  because  it  is  a  proof  of  the  easy 
and  happy  life  of  the  farmer.  But.  when  we  are 
talking  of  profitable  agriculture,  we  must  examine 
this  swill  tub,  and  see  what  it  contains.  To  keep 
pigs  to  a  profit,  you  must  carry  them  on  to  their  fat- 
ting time  at  little  expense.  Milk  comes  from  all  the 
grass  you  grow  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  dry 
fodder.  Five  or  six  cows  will  sweep  a  pretty  good 
farm  as  clean  as  the  turnpike  road.  Pigs,  till  well 
weaned  must  be  kept  upon  good  food.  My  pigs  will 
always  be  fit  to  go  out  of  the  weaning  stye  at  three 
months  old.  The  common  pigs  requireybwr  months. 
Then  out  they  go  never  to  be  fed  again,  except  on 
grass,  greens,  or  roots,  till  they  arrive  at  the  age 
to  be  fattened.  If  they  will  not  keep  themselves 
in  growing  order  upon  this  food,  it  is  better  to  shoot 
them  at  once.  But,  I  never  yet  saw  a  hog  that 
would  not.  The  difference  between  the  good  sort 
and  the  bad  sort,  is,  that  the  former  will  always  be 
fat  enough  {or  fresh  pork,  and  the  latter  will  not ; 
and,  that,  in  the  fatting,  the  former  will  not  require 
(weight  for  weight  of  animal)  more  than  half  the 
food  that  the  latter  will  to  make  them  equally  fat. 

307.  Out  of  the  milk  and  meal   system  another 
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monstrous  evil  arises.  It  is  seldom  that  the  hogs 
come  to  a  proper  age  before  theji  are  killed.  A  hog 
has  not  got  his  growth  till  he  is  fuil  two  years  old. 
But,  who  will,  or  can,  have  the  patience  to  see  a  hog 
eating  Long-Island  s-ocill  for  two  years  ?  When  a 
hog  is  only  13  or  16  months  old,  he  will  lay  on  two 
pounds  of  fat  for  every  one  pound  that  will,  out  of 
the  «ume  quantity  of  food,  be  h'id  on  by  an  ei;^ltt  or 
ten  mouths  pig.  Is  it  not  thus  with  ever}'  animal  ? 
A  stout  boy  will  be  like  a  herring  upon  the  very  food 
that  would  make  his  father  fat,  or  kill  him  How- 
ever, this  fact  is  too  notorious  to  be  insisted  on. 

308.  Then,  the  young  meat  is  not  so  nutritious 
as  the  did.  Steer  beef  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  ox 
beef.  Young  wether  mutton  bears  the  same  pro- 
portion of  inferiority  to  old  wether  mutton.  And, 
what  reason  is  there,  that  the  principle  should  not 
hold  good  as  to  hog-meat  ?  In  VVestphalia,  where 
the  fine  hams  are  made,  the  hogs  are  never  killed 
under  three  years  old.  In  France,  where  1  saw  the 
fattest  pork  I  ever  saw,  they  keep  their  fatting  hogs 
to  the  same  age.  In  France  and  Germany,  the 
people  do  not  eat  the  hog,  as  /jog:  they  use  the  hog 
to  put  fat  into  other  sorts  of  meat.  They  make  holes 
in  beef,  mutton,  veal,  turkeys  and  fowls,  and,  with 
a  tin  tube,  draw  in  bits  of  fat  hog,  which  they  call 
lard,  and,  as  it  is  all  fat,  hence  romes  it  that  we  call 
the  inside  fat  of  a  hog,  lard.  Their  beef  and  mut- 
ton and  veal  would  be  very  poor  stuff  without  the 
aid  of  the  hog  ;  but,  with  that  aid,  they  make  them 
all  exceedingly  good.  Hence  it  is,  that  they  are 
induced  to  keep  their  hogs  till  they  have  rjuite  done 
grtji-ing  ;  and,  though  their  sort  of  hogs  ix  the  very 
■worst  1  ever  saw,  their  hog-meat  was  the  very  fattest. 
The  common  weight  in  Normandy  and  Brittany  is 
froifi  six  to  eight  liundred  pounds.  But,  the  poor 
fellows  there  do  not  (-laughter  away  as  the  fcu'mers 
do  here,  ten  or  a  dozen  hogs  at  a  time,  so  thpt  the 
sight  makes  one   wonder  whence  are  to  come  the 
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mouths  to  eat  the  meat.  In  France  du  lard  is  a 
thing  to  smell  to,  not  to  eat.  I  like  the  eating  far 
better  than  the  smelling  system  ;  but,  when  we  are 
talking  about  farming  for  g«t7i,  we  ought  to  inquire 
how  any  given  weight  of  meat  can  be  obtained  at 
the  cheapest  rate.  A  hog,  in  his  third  year,  would, 
on  the  American  plan,  suck  half  a  dairy  of  Cows 
perhaps  ;  but,  then,  mind,  he  would,  vpun  a  third 
part  of  the  fatting  food  weigh  down  four  Long-Island 
"  shits,^^  the  average  weight  of  which  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

309.  A  hog,  upon  rich  food,  will  be  much  bigger 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  than  a  hog  upon  good  growing 
diet  ;  but,  he  will  not  be  bigger  at  the  end  of  iic-o 
years,  and  especially  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
His  size  is  not  to  ha  forced  on,  any  more  than  that 
of  a  child,  beyond  o.  certain  point. 

310.  For  these  reasons,  if  I  were  settled  as  a 
farmer,  I  would  let  my  hogs  have  time  to  come  to 
their  size.  Some  sorts  come  to  it  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, and  this  is  amongst  the  good  qualities  of  my 
English  hogs  ;  but,  to  do  the  thing  well,  even  they 
ought  to  have  two  years  to  grow  in. 

311.  The  reader  will  think,  that  I  sliall  never 
cease  talking  about  Aoo-s;  but,  I  have  now  done, 
only  I  will  add,  that,  in  keeping  hogs  in  a  grozving 
state,  we  must  never  forget  their  lodging  !  A  few 
boards,  flung  carelessly  over  a  couple  of  rails,  and 
no  litter  beneath,  is  not  the  sort  of  bed  for  a  hog. 
A  place  of  suitable  size,  large  rather  than  small, 
well  sheltered  on  every  side,  covered  with  a  roof 
that  lets  in  no  wet  or  snow.  No  opening,  except 
a  door  way  big  enough  for  a  hog  to  go  in  ;  and  the 
floor  constantly  well  bedded  with  le-n^es  of  trees, 
dry,  or,  which  is  the  best  thing,  and  what  a  hog 
deserves,  plenty  of  clean  straw.  When  I  make  up 
my  hogs'  lodging  place  for  winter,  1  look  well  at 
it,  and  consider,  whether,  upon  a  pinch,  1  could,  for 
once  and  away,  make  shift  to  lodge  in  it  myself.     If 
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I  shiver  at  the  thought,  the  place  is  not  gooJ  enough 
for  my  hogs.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  hog  to 
sleep  in  the  cold.  Look  at  them.  You  will  see 
them,  if  they  have  the  means,  cover  themselves  over 
for  the  night.  This  is  what  is  done  by  neither 
horse,  cow,  sheep,  dog  nor  cat.  And  this  should 
admonish  us  to  provide  hogs  with  warm  and  com- 
fortable lodging.  Their  sagacity  in  providing 
against  cold  in  the  night,  when  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  such  provision,  is  quite  wonderful, 
lou  see  them  looking  about  for  the  warmest  spot : 
then  they  go  to  work,  raking  up  the  litter  so  as  to 
break  the  wind  off  ;  and  when  they  have  done  their 
best,  they  lie  down.  I  had  a  sow  that  had  some  pigs 
running  about  with  her  in  April  last.  There  was 
a  place  open  to  her  on  each  side  of  the  barn.  One 
faced  the  East  and  the  other  the  West  ;  and,  I  ob- 
served, that  she  sometimes  took  to  one  side  and 
sometimes  to  the  other.  One  evening  her  pigs  had 
gone  to  bed  on  the  East  side.  She  was  out  eating 
till  it  began  to  grow  dusk.  I  saw  her  go  in  to  her 
pigs,  and  was  surprised  to  see  her  come  out  again  ; 
and,  therefore,  looked  a  little  to  see  what  she  was 
after.  There  was  a  high  heap  of  dung  in  the  front 
of  the  barn  to  the  South.  She  walked  up  to  the  top 
of  it,  raised  her  nose,  turned  it  very  slowly,  two 
or  three  times,  from  the  North  East  to  the  North 
W  est,  and  back  again,  and  at  last,  it  settled  at  about 
South  East,  for  a  little  bit.  She  then  came  back, 
and  marched  away  very  hastily  to  her  pigs,  roused 
them  up  in  a  great  bustle,  and  away  she  tramped 
with  them  at  her  heels  to  the  place  on  the  West 
side  of  the  barn.  There  was  so  little  wind,  that  I 
could  not  tell  which  way  it  blew,  till  1  took  up 
some  leaves,  and  tossed  them  in  the  air.  I  then 
found,  that  it  came  from  the  preci>ic  point  which  her 
nose  had  settled  at.  And  thus  was  I  convinced,  that 
she  had  come  out  to  nscertain  which  way  the  wind 
came,  and  fmding  it  likely  to  make  her  young  ones 
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cold  in  the  night,  she  had  gone  and  called  them  up, 
though  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  taken  them  off  to  a 
more  comfortable  birth.  Was  this  an  instinctive,  or 
was  it  a  reasonmg' proceeding  ?  At  any  rate,  let  us 
not  treat  such  animals  as  if  they  were  stocks  and 
stones. 

312.  Poultry.— I  merely  mean  to  obsen^e,  as  to 
Poultry,  that  they  must  be  kept  away  from  Turnips 
and  Cabbages,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
growth  of  these  plants.  When  Turnips  are  an  inch 
or  two  high  a  good  large  flock  of  Turkeys  will  de- 
stroy an  acre  in  half  a  day  in  four  feet  rows.  Ducks 
and  Geese  will  do  the  same.  Fowls  will  do  great 
mischief.  If  these  things  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the 
field,  the  crop  must  be  abandoned,  or  the  Poultry 
killed.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  near  the 
house  that  Poultry  plague  you  much  ;  but,  it  is 
equally  true,  that  the  best  and  richest  land  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  is  near  the  house,  and  this,  oa 
every  account,  whether  of  produce  or  application, 
is  the  very  land  where  you  ought  to  have  these 
crops. 

313.  I  am  by  no  means  supposing,  that  Poultry 
ought,  in  no  case,  to  make  part  of  a  farm-stock.  I 
am  only  saying,  that  they  must  absolutely  be  kept 
from  green  and  root  crops  while  they  are  growing. 
Poultry,  if  this  can  be  done,  and  if  they  be  properly 
managed,  are  not  only  a  very  convenient  resource 
in  the  way  of  house-keeping  ;  but,  may  yield,  in 
certain  situations,  great  protit  as  an  article  for  sale. 
But  much  depends  on  the  management.  The  quan- 
tities that  are  raised  in  France  astonish  English 
travellers.  The  climate  is  finer  here  than  in  France, 
for  all  sorts  of  Poultry  ;  yet,  I  am  persuaded,  that, 
upon  any  given  quantity  of  food,  the  French  raised 
tea  for  one  pound  of  Poultry  flesh  raised  here. 
There  is  a  very  fine  work  on  the  subject  in  French, 
which  I  have  some  notion  of  setting  my  son  James 
to  translate  and  publish  during  the  ensuing  ■winter. 


CHAP.  IX. 
Pricts  of  LaxND,  Labour,  Food  and  Raiment. 

314.  Land  is  of  various  prices  of  course.  But, 
as  I  am,  in  this  Chapter,  addressing  myself  to  Eng- 
lish Farmers,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  price  of  land 
in  the  '<i'ild€rncsses,  nor  of  land  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinage of  great  cities.  The  wilderness  price  is 
two  or  three  dollars  an  acre  ;  the  city  price  four 
or  five  hundred.  The  land  at  the  same  distance 
from  New-York  that  Chelsea  is  from  London  is  of 
higher  price  than  the  land  at  Chelsea.  The  sur- 
prising growth  of  these  cities,  and  the  brilliant  pros- 
pect before  them  give  value  to  every  thing  that  is 
situated  in  or  near  them. 

315.  It  is  my  intention,  however,  to  speak  only 
oC  farming  land.  This,  too,  is,  of  course,  affected 
in  its  value  by  the  circumstance  of  di^:tance  from 
market  ;  but,  the  reader  will  make  his  own  calcula- 
tions as  to  this  matter.  A  farm,  then,  on  this  Island, 
any  where  not  nearer  than  thirty  miles  oil',  and  not 
more  di.-taut  than  sixty  miles  from,  IScw-York,  with 
a  good  f  trin-house,  barn,  stables,  «heds  and  styes  ; 
the  land  frnced  into  fields  with  posts  and  rails,  the 
wood  land  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten  of 
the  arable  land,  and  there  being  on  the  farm  a  pretty 
good  orchard  ;  such  a  farm,  if  the  land  be  in  agood 
stale,  and  of  an  average  quality,  is  worth  sijty  dol- 
lars an  acre,  or  thirteen  pounds  sterling  ;  of  course, 
a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres  would  cost  one  thousand 
three  hundred  pounds,  'i'he  ricli  land  cii  Vwc  in-cks 
and  hays,  where  there  are  mradir.K-s,  and  .surprisin^,ly 
jirodurtive  orchards,  and  whi  re  there  is  zc:'fcrrur- 
riai^e,  are  worth,  in  some  ca^c*,  three  or  four  times 
this  price,     but  what  1   have  said  will  be  sullkicnt 
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to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  pretty  correct  judg- 
ment on  the  subject.  In  New-Jersey,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  every  where,  the  price  differs  with  the 
circumstances  of  water  carriage,  quality  of  land, 
and  distance  from  market. 

316.  When  I  say  a  good  farm-house,  I  mean  a 
house  a  great  deal  better  than  the  general  run  of 
farm-houses  in  England.  More  neatly  finished  on 
the  inside.  More  in  a  parlour  sort  of  style  ;  though, 
round  about  the  house,  things  do  not  look  so  neat 
and  tight  as  in  England.  Even  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  among  the  Quakers  too,  there  is  a  sort  of  out- 
of-doors  slovenliness,  which  is  never,  hardly,  seen 
in  England.  You  see  bits  of  wood,  timber,  boards, 
chips,  lying  about,  here  and  there,  and  pigs  and 
cattle  trampling  about  in  a  sort  of  confusion,  which 
would  make  an  Englifjh  farmer  fret  himself  to  death  ; 
but  which  is  here  seen  with  great  placidness.  The 
out  buildings,  except  the  barns,  and  except  in  the 
finest  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  are  not  so  nume- 
rous, or  so  capacious,  as  in  England,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  farms.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
weather  is  so  dry.  Cattle  need  not  covering  a  twen- 
tieth part  so  much  as  in  England,  except  hogs, 
which  must  be  icarm  as  well  as  dr3^  Plowever, 
these  share  with  the  rest,  and  very  little  covering 
they  get. 

317.  Labour  is  the  great  article  of  expense  upon 
a  farm  ;  yet  it  is  not  neaily  so  great  as  in  Ens'land, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  ])roduce  of  a 
farm,  especifjlly  if  the  poor-rates  be,  in  both  cases, 
included.  However,  spetdiing  of  the  positive  wa- 
ges, a  good  farm-labourer  has  t~u:emy-five  pounds 
sterling  a  year,  and  his  board  and  lodging  ;  and  a 
good  day  labourer  has,  upon  an  average,  a  doUar  a 
day.  A  woman  servant,  in  a  farm-house,  has  from 
forty  to  lift}'  dollars  a  year,  or  eleven  pounds  ster- 
ling. These  are  the  average  of  the  wages  (lirough- 
out  the  country.     But,  then,  mind,  the  farmer  has 
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nothing  (for,  really,  it  is  not  worth  mentioning)  to 
pay  in  poor-rates ;  which,  in  England,  mu«t  always 
be  added  to  the  wages  that  a  larmer  pays  ;  and, 
sometimes,  they  far  exceed  the  wages. 

310.  It  is,  too,  of  importance  to  know,  Ti'hat  sort 
of  labourers  these  Americans  are  ;  for,  though  a 
labourer  is  a  labourer,  still  there  is  some  diflerence 
in  them  ;  and,  these  Americans  are  the  best  that  I 
ci^er  sazj.  They  mow  four  acres  of  oats,  zihcat,  rye, 
or  barley  in  a  day,  and,  with  a  cradle,  lay  it  so 
smooth  in  the  swarths,  that  it  is  tied  up  in  sheaves 
with  the  greatest  neatness  and  ease.  They  mow 
tzi)o  acres  nriil  a  /la// of  grass  in  a  day.  And  they  do 
the  work  well.  And  the  crops,  upon  an  average, 
are  all,  except  the  wheat,  as  heavy  as  in  England. 
The  English  farmer  will  want  nothing  more  than 
these  facts  to  convince  him,  that  the  labour,  after 
all,  is  not  so  very  dear. 

319.  The  causes  of  these  performances,  so  far 
beyond  those  in  England,  is,  first,  the  men  are  tall 
and  well4juilt ;  they  are  long  rather  th-.m  Jleshy  ;  and 
they  live,  as  to  food,  as  well  as  man  can  live.  And 
secondly,  they  have  been  educated  to  do  much  in  a 
day.  The  farmer  here  generally  is  at  the  head  of 
his  '•  6o^s,''  as  they,  in  the  kind  language  ol' the 
country,  are  called.  Here  is  the  best  of  examples. 
My  old  and  beloved  friend,  Mr.  Jamks  Pall,  used, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty  to  go  at  the  head  of  his 
inoziers,  though  his  fine  farm  was  his  own,  and 
though  he  might,  in  other  resj)ects,  be  called  a  rich 
man;  and,  I  have  heard,  that  Mr.  Elias  Hit  ks, 
the  I'amous  Quaker  preacher,  who  lives  about  nine 
miles  from  this  spot,  has,  this  year,  at  seventy  years 
of  age,  cradled  down  four  acres  of  rye  in  one  day. 
I  wi-h  some  of  (he  preachers  of  oilier  descriptions, 
osperially  our  fat  parsons  in  Eni;land,  would  think  a 
little  of  this,  nnd  would  betake  tliomselves  to  "  work 
'•  with  their  hands  the  things  which  be  good,  that  they 
•   may  have  to  give  to  him  who  nccdeth,"  and  not 
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go  on  any  longer  gormandizing  and  swilling  upon 
the  labour  of  those  who  need. 

320.  Besides  the  great  (juantity  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  American  labourer,  his  akill,  the  ver- 
satility of  his  talent,  is  a  great  thing.  Every  man 
can  use  an  ax,  a  saw,  and  a  hammer.  Scarcely  one 
who  cannot  do  any  job  at  rough  carpentering,  and 
mend  a  itlough  or  a  wngon.  ^  ery  few  indeed,  who 
cannot  kill  and  dress  pigs  and  sheep,  and  many  of 
them  oxen  and  calves.  Every  farmer  is  a  neat 
butcher;  a  butcher  for  market;  and,  of  course, 
"  tlie  boys"  must  learn.  This  is  a  great  conve- 
nience. It  makes  you  so  independent  as  to  a  main 
part  of  the  means  of  house-keeping.  All  are  plough- 
men. In  short,  a  good  labourer  here,  can  do  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  done  upon  a  farm. 

321.  The  operations  necessary  in  miniature  cul- 
tivation they  are  very  awkward  at.  The  gardens 
are  ploughed  in  general.  The  American  labourers 
use  a  spade  in  a  very  awkward  manner.  They 
poke  the  earth  about  as  if  they  had  no  eyes  ;  and  toil 
and  muck  themselves  half  to  death  to  dig  as  much 
ground  in  a  day  as  a  Surry  man  would  dig  in  about 
an  hour  of  hard  work.  Banking,  hedging,  they 
know  nothing  about.  They  have  no  idea  of  the 
use  of  a  bill-hook,  which  is  so  adroitly  used  in  the 
coppices  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex.  An  ax  is  their 
tool,  and  with  that  tool,  at  cutting  doncn  trees  or 
cutting  them  up,  they  will  do  ten  times  as  much  in  a 
day  as  any  other  men  that  I  ever  saw.  Set  one  of 
these  men  on  upon  a  wood  of  timber  trees,  and  his 
slaughter  will  astonish  you.  A  neighbour  of  mine 
tells  a  story  of  an  Irishman,  who  could  do  any  thing, 
and  whom,  therefore,  to  begin  with,  the  employer 
sent  into  the  wood  to  cut  down  a  load  of  wood  to 
burn.  He  staid  a  long  while  away  with  the  team, 
and  the  farmer  went  to  him,  fearing  some  accident 
had  happened.  "  What  are  you  about  all  this  time," 
said  the  farmer.     The  man  was  hacking  away  at  a 
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hickory  tree,  but  had  not  got  it  half  down  ;  and  that 
was  aH  he  had  done.  An  American,  bhick  or  white, 
would  have  had  two  or  three  trees  cut  don  n,  cut  up 
into  lengths,  put  ujion  the  carriage,  and  brought 
home,  in  the  time. 

322.  So  that  our  men,  who  come  from  England, 
must  not  expect,  that,  in  these  common  labours  of 
the  country,  they  are  to  surpass,  or  even  equal, 
these  "  Yankees,'-  who,  oi  all  men,  that  1  ever  saw, 
are  the  most  active  and  the  most  hardy.  They 
skip  over  a  fence  like  a  graj'-hound.  They  will 
catch  you  a  pig  in  an  open  field  b}'  raciris;  him 
down  ;  and  they  are  afraid  of  nothing.  This  wiis 
the  sort  of  stud'  that  fdled  the  frigates  of  Decatur, 
Hull,  and  Bainbridgf,.  No  wonder  that  they  tri- 
umphed, when  opposed  to  j)oor  pressed  creatures, 
worn  out  by  length  of  service  and  ill  usage,  and 
f^ncouraged  by  no  hope  of  fair  play.  My  Lord 
Cochrane  said,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  that  it 
would  be  so  ;  and  so  it  was.  Poor  Cashman,  that 
brave  Irishman,  with  his  dying  breath,  accused  the 
government  and  the  merchants  of  England  of  with- 
holding from  him  his  pittance  of  jirizc  money  ! 
Ought  not  such  a  vile,  robbing,  murderous  system 
to  be  destroyed  ? 

323.  Of  the  same  active,  hardy  and  brave  stuff, 
too,  was  composed  the  army  of  Jac  kson,  who  drove 
the  invaders  into  the-  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  who 
would  have  driven  into  the  same  Gulf  the  army 
of  AVaterloo,  and  the  heroic  gonflcnian,  who  lent 
his  hand  in  the  murder  of  Alarshal  Nkv.  This  is 
tlje  stuff  that  stands  between  (he  rascals,  called  the 
Ifoly  Alliance,  and  the  >lavery  of  the  whole  civi- 
li/od  world.  'J'his  is  the  stull  that  gives  us  English- 
men an  asylum  ;  that  gives  us  tim(?  tu  breathe  ;  that 
cnaldes  us  to  deal  our  tyrants  blows,  which,  with- 
out the  existence  of  this  slufl',  they  never  could  re- 
ceive. This  America,  this  scene  of  happiness  un- 
der a  free  government,  is  the  beam  in  the  eye,  the 
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thorn  in  the  side,  the  worm  in  the  vitals,  of  every 
despot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

324.  An  American  labourer  is  not  regulated,  as 
to  time,  by  clocks  and  watches.  The  svn,  who  sel- 
dom hides  his  face,  tells  him  when  to  begin  in  the 
morning  and  when  to  leave  off  at  night.  He  has  a 
dollar,  a  whole  dollar,  for  his  work  ;  but  then  it  is 
the  work  of  a  whole  day.  Here  is  no  di.-<pute  about 
hours.  "  Hours  were  made  for  slaves"  is  an  old 
saying  ;  and,  really,  they  seem  here  to  act  upon  it 
as  a  practical  maxim.  This  is  a  great  thing  in  agri- 
cultural affairs.  It  prevents  so  many  disputes.  It 
removes  so  great  a  cause  of  disagreement.  The 
American  labourers,  like  the  tavern-keepers,  are 
never  servile  but  always  civil.  Neither  boorishness 
nor  meanness  mark  their  character.  They  never 
creep  and  fawn  ;  and  are  never  rude.  Employed 
about  your  house  as  day-labourers,  they  never 
come  to  interlope  for  victuals  or  drink.  They  have 
no  idea  of  such  a  thing.  Their  pride  would  re- 
strain them  if  their  plenty  did  not  ;  and,  thus  would 
it  be  with  ail  labourers,  in  all  countries,  were  they 
left  to  enjoy  the  fair  produce  of  their  labour.  Full 
pocket  or  empty  pocket,  these  American  labourers 
are  always  the  same  men;  no  saucy  cowing  in  the 
one  case,  and  no  base  crawling  in  the  other.  This, 
too,  arises  from  the  free  institutions  of  government. 
A  man  has  a  voice  because  he  is  a  man,  and  not  be- 
cause he  is  the  possessor  of  money.  And,  shall  I 
never  see  English  labourers  in  this  happy  state  ? 

325.  Let  those  English  farmers,  who  love  to  see 
a  poor  wretched  labourer  stand  trembling  before 
them  with  his  hat  off,  and  who  think  no  more  of  him 
than  of  a  dog,  remain  where  they  are  ;  or,  go  off, 
on  the  Cavalry  horses,  to  the  devil  at  once,  if  they 
wish  to  avoid  the  tax-gatherer  ;  for,  they  would 
here,  meet  with  so  many  mortifications,  that  they 
would,  to  a  certainty,  hang  themselves  in  a  month. 

326.  There  are  some,  and  even  many,  farmers, 
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who  do  not  "work  themselves  in  the  fields.  But,  they  all 
attend  to  the  thing,  and  are  all  equally  civil  to  their 
working  people.  They  manage  their  affairs  very 
judiciously.  Little  talking.  Orders  plainly  given 
in  few  words,  and  in  a  decided  tone.  This  is  their 
only  secret. 

327.  Their  cattle  and  implements  used  in  hus- 
bandry are  cheaper  than  in  England  ;  that  is  to 
say,  lo'a;er  priced.  The  wear  and  tear  not  nearly 
half  so  much  as  upon  a  farm  in  England  of  the  same 
size.  The  climate,  the  soil,  the  gentleness  and 
docility  of  the  horses  and  oxen,  the  lightness  of  the 
wagons  and  carts,  the  lightness  and  toughness  of 
the  Ti'ooc^  of  which  husbandry  implements  are  made, 
the  simplicity  of  the  harness,  and,  above  all,  the 
ingenuity  and  handiness  of  the  workmen  in  repair- 
ing, and  in  making  shift ;  all  these  make  the  imple- 
ments a  matter  of  very  little  note.  Where  horses 
are  kept,  the  shoeiiig  of  them  is  the  most  serious 
head  of  expense. 

328.  The  first  business  of  a  farmer  is  here,  and 
ought  to  be  every  where,  to  live  'u'cll,  to  live  in 
ease  and  plenty  ;  to   "  keep  hospitality,^^  as  the  old 
English  saying  was.     To  save  money  is  a  secondai-y 
consideration  ;  but,  any  English  farmer,  who  is  a 
good  farmer  there,  may,  if  he  will  bring  his  indus- 
try   and   care   with   him,   live  in   ease  and  j)k'nty 
here,  and  keep  hospitality,  and  save  a  great  parcel 
of  money  too.     If  he  have  the  .lack-Daw  taste  for 
heaping  little  round  things  together  in  a  hole,  or 
chest,   he   may   follow   his   taste.      I    have   often 
thought  of  my  good  neighbour,  John  Gatkr,  who, 
if  he  were  here,  with   liis   pretty  chipped  licdges, 
his  garden-looking  fields,  and  his  neat  homesteads, 
would  have  visiters  from  far  and  near  ;  and,  while 
every  one  would  admire  and  praise,  no  soul   would 
envy  him  his  possessions.     Mr.  G  vrtu  would  soou 
have    all    these    thing';.      The    hrd^ros   only    want 
planting  j  and  he  would  feel  :i>o  comfortably  to  kuow 
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that  the  Botley  Parson  could  never  again  poke  his 
nose  into  his  sheep  fold  or  his  pig-stye.  However, 
let  me  hope,  rather,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Borough-tyranny,  will  soon  make  England  a  coun- 
try fit  for  an  honest  and  industrious  man  to  live  in. 
Let  me  hope,  that  a  relief  from  grinding  taxation 
will  soon  relieve  men  of  their  fears  of  dying  in  po- 
verty, and  will,  thereby  restore  to  England  that 
•'  hospitality,''''  for  which  she  was  once  famed,  but 
which  now  really  exists  no  where  but  in  America. 


CHAP.  X. 
Expenses  of  House-keeping. 

329.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  these  must  be  ia 
proportion  to  the  number  in  family,  and  to  the  style 
of  living.  Therefore,  every  one  knowing  how  he 
stands  in  these  two  respects,  the  best  thing  for  me 
to  do  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  prices  of  house- 
rent,  food,  raiment,  and  servants  ;  or,  as  they  are 
called  here,  helpers. 

330.  In  the  great  cities  and  towns  house-rent  is 
very  high  priced  ;  but,  then,  nobody  but  mad  peo- 
ple live  there  except  they  have  busi7iess  there,  and 
then,  they  are  paid  back  their  rent  in  the  profits  of 
that  business.  This  is  so  plain  a  matter,  that  no  ar- 
gument is  necessary.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
about  the  expenses  of  afann-lwuse  ;  because,  the 
farmer  eats,  and  very  frequently  wears,  his  own 
produce.  If  these  be  high  priced,  so  is  that  part 
which  he  sells.     Thus  both  ends  meet  with  him. 

331.  I  am.  therefore,  supposing  the  caie  of  a 
man,  who  follows  no  business,  and  who  lives  upon 
what  he  has  got.  In  England  he  cannot  eat  and 
drink  and  wear  the  interest  of  his  money  ;  for  the 
Borough-mongers  have  panned  half  his  income, 
and  they  will  have  it,  or  his  blood.  He  wishes  to 
escape  from  this  alternative.  He  wishes  to  keep 
his  blood,  and  enjoy  Lis  mo)iey  too.  He  would 
come  to  America  ;  but  he  does  not  know,  whether 
prices  here  will  not  make  up  for  the  robbery  of  the 
Borough-villains ;  and  he  wishes  to  know,  too, 
what  sort  of  society  he  is  going  into.  Of  the  latter  I 
will  speak  in  the  next  Chapter. 

332.  The  price  of  house-rent  and  fuel  is,  any 
where  at  more  than  three  miles  from  New-York,  as 
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low  as  it  is  at  the  same  distance  from  any  groat  city 
or  town  in  England.  The  price  of  wheaton  bread 
is  a  third  lower  than  it  is  in  any  part  of  England. 
The  price  of  beef,  mutton.  Iamb,  veal,  small  pork, 
liog-ineat,  poultry,  is  one  half  the  London  price,  the 
first  is  as  good,  the  two  next  very  nearly  as  good, 
and  all  the  rest  far,  very  far,  better  than  in  London. 
The  sheep  and  lambs  that  1  now  kill  for  my  house 
are  as  fat  as  any  that  1  ever  saw  in  all  my  life  :  and 
they  have  been  running  in  tvild  ground,  wholly  un- 
cultivated for  many  years,  all  the  summer.  A  lamb 
killed  the  week  before  last,  weighing  in  the  v>hole, 
thirty-eight  pounds,  had  6ive  poxinds  of  loose  fat  and 
three  pounds  and  ten  ounces  of  suet.  We  cut  a  pound 
of  solid  fat  from  each  breast,  and,  after  that  it  was  too 
fat  to  be  pleasant  to  eat.  My  flock  being  very  small, 
forty,  or  thereabouts,  of  some  neighbours  joined 
them  ;  and  they  have  all  got  fat  together.  I  have 
missed  the  interlopers  lately.  I  suppose  the  "  York- 
ers" have  eaten  them  up  by  this  time.  What  they 
have  fattened  on  except  brambles  and  cedars,  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know.  If  any  Englishman  should  he 
afraid  that  he  will  tind  no  roast-beef  here,  it  may  be 
sufttcicnt  to  tell  him,  that  an  Ox  was  killed,  last 
winter,  at  Philadelphia,  the  quarters  of  which, 
weighed  two  thousand,  two  hundred,  a7id  some  odd 
pounds,  and  he  was  sold  TO  THE  BUTCHER  for 
07ie  thousand  three  hundred  dollars.  This  is  proof 
enough  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  of  the  dis- 
position in  the  public  to  encourage  it.  I  believe 
this  to  have  been  the.  fattest  Ox  that  ever  was  killed 
in  the  world.  Three  times  as  much  money,  or, 
perhaps,  ten  times  as  much,  might  have  been  made 
if  the  Ox  had  been  shown  for  money.  But,  this  the 
owner  woidd  not  permit  ;  and  he  sold  the  Ox  on 
that  condition.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  owner 
was  a  (Quaker.  New  Jersey  had  the  honour  of 
producing  this  Ox,  and  the  owner's  name  was  JOB 
TYLER. 
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333.  That  there  must  be  2:oo(]  bread  in  Ameri- 
ca is  pretty  evident  from  the  well  known  fact  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  tlour  are,  most 
years,  sent  to  England,  fmer  than  any  that  Enghmd 
can  produce.  And,  having  now  provided  the  two 
principal  articles,  I  will  suppose,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  a  gentleman  will  have  aganlfn^na  or- 
chard, and  a  com'  or  two  ;  but,  if  he  should  be  able 
(no  easy  matter)  to  find  a  genteel  country-house 
without  these  conveniences,  he  may  buy  buffer, 
cheaper,  and,  upon  an  average,  better  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  garden  stutT,  if  he  send  to  New-York 
lor  it,  he  must  buy  pretty  dear  ;  and,  faith,  he  ought 
to  buy  it  dear,  if  he  will  not  have  some  planted  and 
preserved. 

334.  Cheese,  of  Cheshire  in  Massachusetts,  I  have 
bought  as  good  of  Mr.  Stickler  of  New-York  as  I 
ever  tasted  in  all  my  life:  and,  indeed,  no  better 
cheese  need  be  wished  for  than  what  is  now  made 
in  this  countr}'.  The  average  price  is  about  seven 
pence  apound,  (English  money,)  which  is  much  low- 
er than  even  middling  cheese  in  England.  Per- 
hi\ps,  generally  speaking,  the  cheese  here  is  not  sj 
good  as  the  better  kinds  in  England  ;  but,  (here  is 
none  here  so  poor  as  the  poorest  in  England. 
Indeed  the  people  would  not  eat  it,  which  is  the  best 
security  against  its  being  made.  Mind,  I  state  dis- 
tinctly that  as  good  cheese  as  I  ever  tasted,  if  not 
the  best,  was  of  American  produce.  1  know  the 
article  well.  Bread  and  cheese  dinners  have  been 
the  dinners  a  good  iburth  of  my  life.  1  know  the 
Cheshire,  Glouceiiter,  ^Villshire,  Stilton,  and  the 
Parmason  ;  and  i  never  tasted  better  than  Ameri- 
can cheese,  bought  of  Mr.  Stickler,  in  lUoad- 
Slreet,  New-Yoik.  And,  indeed,  why  i-honld  it  not 
be  thus  in  a  country  where  tiie  pa-^ture  is  so  rich  ; 
where  the  sim  warms  every  thing  into  sweetness  ; 
where  the  cattle  eat  the  grass  close  under  the  shade 
of  the  thickest  trees,  which  we  know  well  they  will 
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not  do  in  England  ?  Take  any  fruit  which  has  grown 
in  the  shade  in  England,  and  you  will  find  that  it 
has  not  half  the  sweetness  in  it,  that  there  is  in 
fruit  of  the  same  bulk,  grown  in  the  sun.  But, 
here  the  sun  sends  his  heat  down  through  all  the 
boughs  and  leaves.  The  manufacturing  of  cheese 
is  not  yet  generally,  brought  in  this  country,  to  the 
English  perfection  ;  but,  here  are  all  the  materials, 
and  the  rest  will  soon  follow. 

335.  Groceries,  as  they  are  called,  are,  upon  an 
average,  at  far  less  than  half  the  English  price. 
Tea,  sugar,  coflee,  spices,  chocolate,  cocoa,  salt, 
sweet  oil  :  all  free  of  'the  boroughmongers'  taxes 
and  their  spawn,  aresoclieap  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  one.  Chocolate,  which  is  a  treat 
to  the  rich,  in  England,  is  here  used  even  by  the  ne- 
groes. Sweet  oil,  raisins,  currants  ;  all  the  things 
from  the  Levant,  are  not  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the 
English  price.  The  English  people,  who  pay  enor- 
mously to  keep  possession  of  the  East  and  West- 
Indies,  puixhase  the  produce  even  of  the  English 
possessions  at  a  price  double  of  that  which  the 
Americans  give /or  that  very  produce  !  What  a  hell- 
ish oppression  must  that  people  live  under  !  Can- 
dles and  soap  (quality  for  quality)  are  half  the  Eng- 
lish price.  Wax  candles  (beautiful,)  are  at  a.  third 
of  the  English  price.  It  is  no  very  great  piece  of 
extravagance  to  burn  weix  candles  constantly  here, 
and  it  is  frequently  done  by  genteel  people,  who 
do  not  make  their  own  candles. 

336.  Fish  I  have  not  mentioned,  because  fish  is 
not  every  where,  to  be  had  in  abundance.  But,  any 
where  near  the  coast  it  is  ;  and,  it  is  so  cheap,  that 
one  wonders  how  it  can  be  brought  to  market  for 
the  money.  Fine  Black-rock,  as  good,  at  least,  as 
Codfish,  I  have  seen  sold,  and  in  cold  weather  too, 
at  an  English  farthing  a  pound.  They  now  bring  us 
fine  fish  round  the  country  to  our  doors,  at  an  En- 
glish three  pence  a  pound.     I  believe  they  count 
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fifty  or  sixty  sorts  of  fish  in  New-York  market,  as 
the  average.  Oysters,  other  shell-tish,  calleij 
Clams.  In  short,  the  variety  and  abundance  are 
such  that  I  cannot  describe  them. 

337,  An  idea  of  the  state  of  plenty  may  he  formed 
from  these  facts  :  nobody  hut  the  free  negroes  who 
have  famiUes  ever  think  of  eating  a.  sheep's  head  and 
pluck.  It  is  sehlom  that  Oxes'  heads  are  used  at 
home,  or  sold,  and  never  in  the  country.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  hundreds  of  cahes  heads,  large 
bits  and  Tt-holt  joi/Us  of  meat,  are  left  on  the  sham- 
bles, at  New-York,  for  any  body  to  take  aziay  that 
will.  They  generally  fall  to  the  share  of  the  street 
hogs,  a  thousand  or  two  of  which  are  constantly ^lU- 
ting  in  New-York  on  tht  meat  and  fish  llung  out  of 
the  houses.  I  shall  be  told,  that  it  is  only  in  hot 
n-eather,  that  the  shambles  are  left  thus  garnished. 
Very  true  ;  but,  are  the  shambles  of  any  other 
country  thus  garnished  in  hot  weather  /  Oh  !  no  ! 
\f  it  were  not  for  the  superabundance,  all  the  good 
would  ba  sold  at  some  price  or  other. 

338.  After  bread,  tiesh,  fish,  fowl,  butter,  cheese 
and  groceries,  comes  fruit.  Apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries, peaches  at  a  tetith  part  of  the  Enj;li-!h  price. 
The  other  day  1  met  a  man  going  to  market  with  a 
wagon  loud  of  Xi-inter  pears,  lie  had  high  hoards 
on  the  sides  of  the  wagon,  and  his  wagon  held 
about  40  or  60  bushels.  I  have  bought  very  good 
apples  tliis  year  for  four  pence  half  penny  (English) 
a  bushel  to  boil  for  little  ]>igs.  Besides  these, 
fltr.Mvbcrries  grow  wild  in  abun4lance  ;  but,  no  one 
would  take  the  trouble  to  get  them.  Huckleberries 
in  the  woods  in  great  abundance,  chestnuts  all  over 
tlie  ro'jntry.  I'onr  pence  half  })enny  (English)  a 
qnait  for  these  latter.  Cranberries,  tiie  tinest 
fi-.iii  for  t  irt.'^  that  ever  grew,  are  bought  for  about 
a  dollar  a  l)ushej,  and  they  will  keej*,  llung  down  ia 
(he  corner  of  a  room,  for  fivi-  montlis  in  the  year. 
As  a  euuce  to  venison  or  mutton,  they  are  as  good 
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as  currant  jelly.  Pine  apples  in  abundance,  for 
several  months  in  the  year,  at  an  average  of  an  En- 
glish shilling  each.  Melons  at  an  average  of  an 
English  eight  pence.  In  short,  what  is  there  not 
in  the  way  of  fruit  ?  All  excellent  of  their  kinds 
and  all  for  a  mere  trifle,  compared  to  what  they  co«t 
in  England. 

339.  I  am  afraid  to  speak  of  drink,  lest  I  should 
be  supposed  to  countenance  the  common  use  of  it. 
But,  protesting  most  decidedly  against  this  conclu- 
sion, I  proceed  to  inform  those,  who  are  not  content 
with  the  Cow  for  vintner  and  brewer,  that  all  the 
materials  for  making  people  drunk,  or  muddle 
headed,  are  much  cheaper  here  than  in  England. 
Beer,  good  ale,  I  mean,  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
common  public-house  beer  in  England  ;  in  short, 
good,  strong,  clear  ale,  is.  at  New-York,  eight  dol- 
lars a  barrel  ;  that  is,  about/ouriee/i  English  pence 
a  gallon.  Brew  yourself,  in  the  country,  and  it  is 
about  seven  English  pence  a  gallon  ;  that  is  to  say, 
less  than  txvo  pence  a  quart.  No  Boroughmonger's 
tax  on  malt,  hops,  or  beer  I  Portugal  wine  is 
about  half  the  price  that  it  is  in  England.  French 
wine  a  sixth  part  of  the  English  price.  Brandy 
and  Rum  about  the  same  in  proportion  ;  and  the 
common  spirits  of  the  country  are  about  three 
shillings  and  six  pence  (English)  a  ^a//on.  Come 
on,  then,  if  you  love  toping  ;  for  here  yon  may 
drink  yourselves  blind  at  the  price  of  six  pence. 

340.  Weari.vg  apparel  comes  chiefly  from  Eng- 
land, and  all  the  materials  of  dress  are  as  cheap  as 
they  are  there  ;  for,  though  there  is  a  duty  laid  on 
the'importation,  the  absence  of  taxes  and  the  cheap 
food  and  drink  enable  the  retailer  to  sell  a*  low  here 
US  there.  Shoes  are  cheaper  than  in  England  ;  for, 
though  shoe-makers  are  well  paid  for  their  labour, 
there  is  no  borough-vilhiin  to  lax  the  leather.  All 
the  India  and  French  goods  are  at  hdlf  the  English 
price.     Here  no  raffian  can  seize  you  by  the  throat 
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and  tear  ofT  your  suspected  handkerchief.  Here 
Sjonor  Waithman,  or  any  body  in  that  line,  min;ht 
have  sold  French  gloves  and  shawls  without  being 
tempted  to  quit  the  field  of  politics  as  a  compromise 
with  the  government ;  and  without  any  breach  of 
covenants  after  being  suffered  to  escape  with  only 
a  gentle  squeeze. 

341.  Household  furniture  all  cheaper  than  in 
England.  J\]ahogaity  timber  a  third  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish price.  The  di.stance  shorter  to  bring  it,  and 
the  tax  next  to  nothing  on  importation.  The  zioods 
here,  the  pine,  the  ash,  tlie  white-oak,  the  walnut, 
the  tulip-tree,  and  many  others,  all  excellent.  The 
workman  paid  high  wages,  but  7jo  tax.  No  borough- 
villains  to  share  in  the  amount  of  the  price. 

342.  Horses,  carriages,  harness,  all  as  good,  as 
gay,  and  cheaper  than  in  England.  I  hardly  ever 
saw  a  rip  in  this  country.  The  hackney  coach 
horses,  and  the  coaches  themselves,  at  New-York, 
bear  no  resemblance  to  things  of  the  same  name  in 
London.  The  former  are  all  good,  sound,  clean, 
and  handsome.  What  the  latter  are  1  need  describe 
in  no  other  way  than  to  say,  that  the  coaches  seem 
tit  for  nothing  but  the  fire,  and  the  horses  for  the 
dogs. 

343.  Domfstic  Servants  !  This  is  a  weighty  arti- 
cle :  not  in  the  cost,  however,  so  much  as  in  the 
plague.  A  good  muji  servayit  is  worth  thirty  pounds 
sterling  a  year  ;  and  a  good  wowan  servant,  tn-enty 
pounds  sterling  a  year.  But,  this  is  not  all  ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  they  will  hire  only  by  the  month. 
This  is  what  they,  in  fact,  do  in  England  ;  for,  there 
they  can  quit  at  a  month's  -warning.  The  man  will 
not  wear  a  lixery,  any  more  than  he  will  wear  a 
halter  rotmd  his  neck.  This  is  no  great  matter  ; 
for,  as  your  neighbours'  men  are  of  the  same  taste, 
you  expose  yourself  to  no  humiliation  on  this  score. 
Neither  men  nor  women  will  allow  you  to  call  them 
strvantSj  and  they  will  take  especial   care  not  to 
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call  themselves  by  that  name.  This  seems  some- 
tl)iii;f  vary  Ciipricious,  at  the  least;  and,  as  peopW 
in  such  sitnatiuns  of  life,  rcallj'  are  servants,  accord- 
ing to  even  the  sense  vvhiclj  Mosi-.s  <rives  to  the 
word,  when  he  forbids  the  working  of  the  man  ser- 
vant and  tlie  maid  so-vant,  the  objection,  the  rooted 
aversion  to  the  name,  seems  to  bespeak  a  mixture 
oi' false  pride  and  of  insolence,  neither  of  wliich  be- 
loi);^  to  the  American  character,  even  in  the  lowest 
wnlks  of  life.  I  will,  therefore,  explain  the  cavse 
of  this  dislike  of  the  name  of  servant.  When  this 
roiintry  was  tirst  settled,  there  were  no  people  that 
laboured  for  other  people  ;  but,  as  man  is  always 
trying  to  throw  the  working  part  olT  his  own  shoul- 
ders, as  we  see  by  the  conduct  o{ priests  in  all  ages, 
negroes  were  soon  introduced.  Englishmen,  who 
h;id  fled  from  tyranny  at  home,  were  naturally  shy 
of  calling  other  men  their  slaves;  and,  therefore, 
'*  for  more  grace,''  as  Master  Matthew  says  in  the 
play,  they  called  their  slaves  servants.  But,  though 
I  doubt  not  that  this  device  was  quite  eflicient  in 
quieting  their  own  consciences,  it  gave  rise  to  the 
notion,  that  slave  and  servant  meant  one  and  the 
s.mie  thing,  a  conclusion  perfectly  natural  and  di- 
rectly deducible  from  the  premises.  Hence  every 
free  man  and  woman  have  rejected  with  just  disdain 
the  appellation  of  servant.  One  would  think,  how- 
ever, that  they  might  be  reconciled  to  it  by  the 
conduct  of  some  of  their  superiors  in  life,  who, 
without  the  sm.illest  apparent  reluctance,  call  them- 
.selves  "  Public  Servants,^'  in  imitation,  I  suppose, 
of  English  Ministers  and  his  Holiness,  the  Pope, 
who,  in  the  excess  of  his  humility,  calls  himself, 
*'  the  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  the  Lord.''''  But,  per- 
haps, the  American  domestics  have  observed,  that 
'■  Public  Servant'^  really  means  master.  Be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  however,  they  continue  most 
obstinately  to  scout  the  name  of  servant  ;  and, 
though  they  still  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  their  head. 
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there  is  not  one  of  them  that  will  not  resent  the  af- 
front with  more  bitterness  than  any  otlier  thatjOu 
can  ofl'er.  The  man,  therefore,  who  would  deli- 
berately ofier  such  an  aflVont  must  be  a  fool.  But, 
there  is  an  inconvenience  far  greater  than  this. 
People  in  general  are  so  comfortably  situated,  that 
▼ery  few,  and  those  who  are  not  pushed  hard,  will 
become  domestics  to  any  body.  So  that,  generally 
epeakinjt,  domestics  of  both  sexes  are  far  from  good. 
They  are  honeat ;  but  they  are  not  olcclicnt.  They 
are  careless.  Wantini;  frequently  in  the  greater 
part  of  those  qualities,  which  make  their  services 
conducive  to  the  neatness  of  houses  and  comfort  of 
{'.mtilics.  "What  a  difference  would  it  make  in  this 
country,  if  it  could  be  suppled  with  nice,  clean,  du- 
tiful English  maid  servants  !  As  to  the  men,  it  does 
not  much  signify  ;  but,  for  the  want  of  the  maids, 
nothing,  but  the  absence  of  grinding  taxation,  can 
compensate.  As  to  bringing  some  xcith  you,  it  is  as 
wild  a  project  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  carry  the 
sunbeams  to  England.  They  will  begin  to  change 
before  the  ship  gets  on  soundings  ;  and,  befure  they 
have  been  here  a  month,  you  must  turn  them  out 
of  doors,  or  they  will  you.  If,  by  any  chance,  you 
find  them  here,  it  may  do  ;  but  bring  them  out  and 
keep  them  you  cannot.  The  best  way  is  to  put  on 
your  philosophy  ;  ntverto  look  at  this  evil  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  looking  at  the  n»any  good 
things  that  you  fmd  here.  Make  the  best  selection 
you  can.  Give  good  'ai-ages,  not  too  much  work, 
;4nd  resolve,  at  all  events,  l«>  treat  them  with  civllilif. 
3  14.  However,  what  is  tl.ii  plague,  comj)arcd  with 
that  ofllic  tax-gallivrer  ?  \Vhat  is  this  plague,  com- 
pared with  the  constant  sight  ol"  beggar.-"  and  pau- 
pers, and  the  constant  dread  of  bocoming  a  pauper 
or  begu;ar  your^olf  ?  If  your  commands  arc  not 
obeyed  with  such  alacrity  as  in  England,  you  have, 
at  any  rate,  nnboily  to  coinuKind  ijou.  Vou  are  not 
•  rdered  to  "  'tand  and  drliver"  twenty  or  thirty 
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times  in  the  year  by  the  insolent  agent  of  Borough- 
inoHijers.  No  one  comes  to  forbid  you  to  open  or 
shut  up  a  window.  No  insolent  set  of  Conimission- 
ers  send  their  order  for  you  to  dance  attendance 
on  thera,  to  shozv  cause  why  they  should  not  double 
tax  you;  and,  when  you  have  shown  cause,  even 
on  your  oath,  make  you  pay  the  tax,  laugh  in  your 
face,  and  leave  you  an  appeal  from  themselves  to 
another  set,  deriving  their  authority  from  the  same 
source,  and  having  a  similar  interest  in  oppressing 
yon,  and  thus  laying  your  property  prostrate  be- 
neath the  hoof  of  an  insolent  and  remorseless  ty- 
ranny. Free,  wholly  free,  from  this  tantalizing 
this  grinding,  this  odious  curse,  what  need  you  care' 
about  the  petty  plagues  of  Domestic  Servants  ? 

345.  However,  as  there  are  some  men  and  some 
women,  who  can  never  be  at  hearts'  ease,  unless 
they  have  the  power  of  domineering  over  somebody 
or  other,  and  who  will  rather  be  slaves  themselves 
than  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  treat  others  as 
slaves,  it  becomes  a  man  of  fortune,  proposing  to 
emigrate  to  America,  to  consider  soberly,  whether 
he,  or  his  wife,  be  of  this  taste  ;  and,  if  the  result 
of  his  consideration  be  in  the  affirmative,  his  best 
way  will  be  to  continue  to  live  under  the  Borough- 
mongers,  or,  which  I  would  rather  recommend, 
hans  himself  at  once. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MAKNCBS,  CUSTOMS  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TEOPLE. 

346.  All  these  are,  generally  speaking,  the  same 
as  those  of  the  people  of  England.  The  French  call 
this  people  Les  Anglo-Americains ;  and,  indeed, 
what  are  they  else  ?  Of  the  manners  and  customs 
somewhat  peculiar  to  America  I  have  said  so  much,* 
here  and  there,  in  former  Chapters,  that  I  cau 
hardly  say  any  thing  new  here  upon  those  matters. 
But  ;  as  Society  is  naturally  a  great  thing  with  a 
gentleman,  who  thinks  of  coming  hither  with  a  wife 
and  children,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  soci- 
ety that  he  will  fmd  here.  To  give  general  de- 
scription is  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  is  to  deal  a  little 
in  particular  instances  ;  to  tell  of  what  one  has  seen 
and  experienced.  This  is  what  i  shall  do  ;  and,  in 
this  Chapter  I  wish  to  be  regarded  as  addressing 
myself  to  a  most  worthy  and  public  spirited  gentle- 
man of  moderate  fortune,  in  Lancashire,  who,  with 
a  large  family,  now  balances,  whether  he  shall  come 
cr  stay. 

847.  Now,  then,  my  dear  Sir,  this  people  con- 
tains very  few  persons  very  much  raised  in  men's 
estimation,  above  the  general  mass  ;  for,  though 
there  are  some  men  of  immense  fortunes,  their 
wealth  does  very  little  indeed  in  the  way  of  pur- 
chasing even  the  outward  signs  of  resjtect  ;  and,  as 
to  adulation.,  it  is  not  to  be  purchased  with  money. 
Men,  be  they  what  they  may,  are  generally  called 
by  their  tit'o  naims,  witliout  any  tiling  prefixed  or 
added.  1  am  one  of  the  greatest  men  lu  this  coun- 
try at  present  ;  for  people  in  general  call  me  "  Cob- 
i<«,"  though  the  C^uakers  provokingly  persevere 
in  putting  the  William  before  it,  and  my  old  friends 
ill  P^nnsylvaiiia,  use  erca  the  word  Hillij,  which,  \n 
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the  very  sound  of  the  letters,  is  an  antidote  to  eve- 
ry thing  like  thirst  for  distinction. 

348.  Fielding,  in  one  of  his  romances,  observes, 
that  there  are  but  few  cases,  in  which  a  husband  can 
be  justified  in  availing  himself  of  the  right  which 
the  law  gives  him  to  bestow  manual  chastisement 
upon  his  wife,  and  that  one  of  these,  he  thinks,  is, 
when  any  pretensions  to  superiority  of  blond  make 
their  appearance  in  her  language  and  conduct. 
They  have  a  better  cure  for  this  malady  here  ; 
namely  ;  silent,  but  ineff'uble  contempt. 

349.  It  is  supposed,  in  England,  that  this  equali- 
ty of  estimation  must  beget  a  general  coarseness  and 
rudeness  of  behaviour.  Never  was  there  a  great- 
er mistake.  No  man  likes  to  be  treated  with  dis- 
respect ;  and,  when  he  finds,  that  he  can  obtain  re- 
spect only  by  treating  others  with  respect,  he  will 
use  that  only  means.  When  he  finds  that  neither 
haughtiness  nor  wealth  will  bring  him  a  civil  word, 
he  becomes  civil  himself ;  and,  1  repeat  it  again  and 
again,  this  is  a  country  of  universal  civility. 

350.  The  causes  of  hypocrisy  are  the  fear  of  loss 
and  the  hope  of  gain.  Men  crawl  to  those,  whom, 
in  their  hearts  they  despise,  because  they  fear  the 
effects  of  their  ill-will  and  hope  to  gain  by  their 
good-will.  The  circumstances  of  all  ranks  are  so 
easy  here,  that  there  is  no  cause  for  hypocrisy  ; 
and  the  thing  is  not  of  so  fascinating  a  nature,  that 
men  should  love  it  for  its  own  sake. 

351.  The  boasting  of  wealth  and  the  endeavour- 
ing to  disguise  poverty,  these  two  acts,  so  painful 
to  contemplate,  are  almost  total  strangers  in  this 
country  ;  for,  no  man  can  gain  adulation  or  respect 
by  wealth,  because  no  man  sees  any  dreadful  ef- 
fects arising  from  poverty. 

352.  That  anxious  eagerness  to  get  on,  which  is  sel- 
dom unaccompanied  with  some  degree  o(envy  of  more 
successful  neighbours,  and  which  has  its  foundation 
first  in  a  dread  of  future  want,  and  next  in  a  dtsire 
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to  obtain  distinctioti  by  the  means  of  wealth ;  this 
anxious  eagerness,  so  unamiable  in  itself,  so  un- 
pleasant iui  inmate  of  the  breast,  so  great  a  sourer 
of  the  temper,  is  a  stranger  to  America,  where  ac- 
cidents and  losses,  which  would  drive  an  English- 
man half  mad,  produce  but  very  little  agitation. 

353.  From  the  absence  of  so  many  causes  of  un- 
easiness, of  envy,  of  jealous}',  of  rivalship  and  of 
niutual  dislike,  society,  that  is  to  say,  the  intercourse 
between  man  and  nian,  and  fimily  and  family,  be- 
comes e.-isy  and  pleasant ;  while  the  universal  plenty 
is  the  cause  of  universal  hospitality.  I  know,  and 
have  never  known  but  little  of  the  people  in  the 
cities  and  towns  in  America  ;  but  the  diflerence 
between  them  and  the  people  in  the  country  can 
only  be  such  as  is  found  in  all  other  countries.  Ag 
to  the  nianner  of  living  in  the  country,  I  was,  the 
other  day,  at  a  gentleman's  house,  and  I  asked  the 
lady  for  her  bill  of  fare  Jar  the  year.  I  svlw  fourteen 
fat  hogs,  weighing  about  txcenty  score  a  piece,  which 
were  to  come  into  the  house  the  next  Monday  ;  for 
here  they  slaughter  them  all  in  one  day.  This  led 
nie  to  ask,  "  Why  in  God's  name,  what  do  you  eat 
"  in  a  year  ?"  The  bill  of  fare  was  this,  for  this 
present  year  :  about  this  same  guatitity  of  hog  meat ; 
four  beeves,  and  forty-six  fat  sheep  !  Besides  the 
sucking-pigs,  of  which  we  had  then  one  on  the  ta- 
ble, besides  lambs,  and  besides  the  produce  of  se- 
venty  hen  fozi:ls,  not  to  mention  good  parcels  of 
geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys,  but,  not  to  forget  a  gar- 
den of  three  quarters  of  an  acre  and  the  butter  of  ten 
coxivs,  not  one  ounce  of  which  is  ever  sold!  What 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  Why,  you  will  say,  this  must 
be  sooie  great,  over-grozcn  farmer,  that  has  swal- 
lowed up  half  the  country  ;  or  some  nabob  sort  of 
nierrhant.  Not  at  all.  He  has  ouly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  four  acres  oj  land  !  All  lie  consumes  is  of 
the  produce  of  this  land,  and  ho  live.'<  in  (he  sntn€ 
house  that  his  English-born  grnnd-father  lived  ia. 
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364.  When  the  hogs  arc  killed,  the  house  is  full 
of  work.  The  sides  are  s.-ilted  down  as  porli.  The 
hams  are  smoked.  The  lean  meats  are  made  into 
sausaj^es,  of  which,  in  this  family,  thoy  make  about 
feo  hundred  rseiirht.  These  latter,  with  boiled  fjsh, 
tggs,  dried  beef,  dried  mutton,  slices  of  ham,  tongue, 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  short  cakes,  buckwheat 
cakes,  sweet  meats  of  various  sorts,  and  many  other 
things,  make  up  the  breakjast  fare  of  the  year, 
though  by  way  of  make  weight,  a  dish  of  beef-steaks 
is  frequently  added. 

355.  When  one  sees  this  sort  of  living,  with  the 
houses  full  of  good  beds  ready  for  the  guests  as 
well  as  the  family  to  sleep  in,  we  cannot  help  per- 
ceiving, that  this  is  that  "  English  Hospitality,'^  of 
which  we  have  read  so  much  :  but,  which  borough- 
mongers'  taxes  and  parsons  have  long  since  driven 
out  of  England.  This  American  way  of  life  puts 
me  in  mind  of  Fohtf.scue's  fine  description  of  the 
happy  state  of  the  English,  produced  by  their  good 
lati's,  which  kept  every  man's  property  sacred  even 
from  the  grasp  of  the  King.  "  Every  inhabitant," 
says  he,  "  is  at  his  liberty  fully  to  use  and  enjoy 
"  whatever  his  farm  produceth,  the  fruits  of  the 
"  earth,  the  increase  of  his  flock,  and  the  like. 
"  All  the  improvements  he  makes,  whether  by  his 
"  own  proper  industry,  or  of  those  he  retains  in  his 
"  service,  are  his  own  to  use  and  enjoy  without  the 
"  lett,  interruption,  or  denial  of  any.  If  he  be  in 
'*  any  wise  injured,  or  oppressed,  he  shall  have  his 
"  amends  and  satisfaction  against  the  party  otfend- 
"  ing.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  inhabitants  are  rich  in 
"  gold,  silver,  and  in  all  the  necessaries  and  con- 
''  veniences  of  life.  They  drink  no  water,  unless 
"  at  certain  times,  upon  a  religious  score,  and  by 
*  way  of  doing  penance.  They  are  fed.  in  great 
"  abundance,  with  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  flsh,  of 
"  which  they  have  plenty  every  where  ;  they  are 
"  cloathed  throughout  in  good  woollens  ;  their  bed- 
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?•  ding  aucl  other  furniture  in  their  hou?es  are  of 
*'  wool,  and  that  in  great  store.  They  are  also 
**  well  provided  witli  all  other  sorts  of  household 
"  goods,  and  necessary  implements  for  husbandry. 
*'  Every  one,  according  to  his  rank,  hath  all  things 
•'  which  conduce  to  make  life  easy  and  happy. 
"  They  are  not  sued  at  law  but  before  the  ordinary 
"  judges,  where  they  are  treated  with  mercy  and 
''  justice  according  to  the  hnvs  of  the  land  ;  neither 
"  are  they  impleaded  in  point  of  law  property,  or 
"  arraigned  for  any  capital  crime,  hov/  heinous 
"  soever,  but  before  the  King's  jud;^es,  and  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  These  are  the  ad- 
"  vantages  consequent  from  that  political  mixt  go- 
"  vernnicnt  which  obtains  in  Engloid.'" 

356.  This  was  the  state  of  England  four  hundred 
years  ago  ;  and  this.'with  the poliih  of  modern  times 
added,  is  now  the  state  of  the  Americans.  Their 
forefathers  brought  the  "  English  Hospitidity''  with 
them  ;  for,  when  thry  left  the  country,  the  infer- 
nal borovgfnnonger  funding  system  had  not  begun. 
The  Stcarts  were  religious  and  prerogative  ty- 
rants :  but  tliey  were  not,  like  their  successors, 
the  boroughmongers,  taxing,  plundering  tyrants. 
Their  quarrels  with  their  subjects  were  about  mere 
7>,ords :  with  the  boroughmongers  it  is  a  question 
of  purses  and  strong-boxes,  of  goods  and  chattels, 
lands  and  tenements.  "  Confiscatioji'''  is  their  word  ; 
and  you  must  submit,  be  starved,  hanged,  or  llee. 
They  take  away  men's  property  at  their  pleasure, 
Kithoitt  any  appeal  to  any  tribunal.  The}'  appoint 
commissioners  to  seize  what  they  choose.  There 
is,  in  fact  no  /au'  of  property  left.  The  Bishop- 
begotten  and  hell-born  system  of  fun«ling  has  strip- 
ped England  of  every  vestige  of  what  was  her  an- 
cient cliaracter.  Her  hospitality  along  with  her 
freedom  have  crossetl  the  Atlantic  ;  and  here  they 
•ive  to  shume  our  rullian  tyrants,  if  they  were  bch- 
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sible  of  shame,   and  to  give  shelter  to  those  who 
inny  be  disposed  to  deal  thcin  distant  blows. 

357.  It  is  not  with  a  little  bit  of  dry  toast,  so 
neatly  put  in  a  rack  ;  a  little  bit  of  butter,  so  round 
and  so  small ;  a  little  milk  pot,  so  pretty  and  so 
empty  ;  an  egg  for  you  (the  host  and  hostess  not 
liking  Gi^gs.)  It  is  not  with  looks  that  seems  to 
say  "  don't  eat  too  much,  for  the  tax-gatherer  is  co- 
ming." It  is  not  thus,  that  you  are  received  in 
America.  You  are  not  much  asked,  not  much 
pressed,  to  eat  and  drink  ;  but,  such  an  abundance 
is  spread  before  you,  and  so  hearty  and  so  cordial 
is  your  reception,  that  you  instantly  lose  all  re- 
straint, and  are  tempted  to  feast,  whether  you  be 
hungry  or  not.  And,  though  the  manner  and  style 
are  widely  different  in  different  houses,  the  abun- 
dance every  where  prevails.  This  is  the  strength 
of  the  government:  a  happy  people:  and  no  go- 
vernment ought  to  have  any  other  strength. 

358.  But  you  may  say,  perhaps,  that  plenty, 
however  great,  is  not  all  that  is  wanted.  Very 
true  ;  for  the  mind  is  of  more  account  than  the  car- 
cass. But,  here  is  mint/ too.  These  repasts,  amongst 
people  of  any  tigure,  come  forth  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  industrious  and  accomplished  house- 
wives, or  their  daughters,  who  all  read  a  great  deal, 
and  in  whom  that  gentle  treatment  from  parents  and 
husbands,  which  arise  from  an  absence  of  racking 
anxiei.y,  has  created  an  habitual  and  even  an  here- 
ditary good  humour.  These  ladies  can  converse 
with  you  upon  almost  any  subject,  and  the  ease  and 
gracefulness  of  their  behaviour  are  surpassed  by 
those  of  none  of  even  our  best-tempered  English 
women.  They  fade  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  till  then,  they  are  as  beautiful  as  the  wo- 
men in  Cornwall,  which  contains,  to  my  thinking, 
the  prettiest  women  in  our  country.  However, 
young  or  old,  blooming  or  fading,  well  or  ill,  rich 
or  poor»  they  still  preserve  their  good  humour. 
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"  But  since,  alas.'  frail  beauty  must  dpcay, 
I  "  Curl'd  or  uncurld,  since  locks  v.iii  turn  to  gray  ; 

"  Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fadi^, 
"  And  she  who  scorns  a  man  must  die  a  maid  ; 
"  Wliat.  then,  remains,  but  well  ourpow'r  to  use, 
"  And  keep  ^ooil humour  still,  whate'cr  \\c  lose  ? 
••  And,  trust  me,  Dear,  good  humour  can  prevail, 
"  Wiien  flijjhts  and  fits  and  screams  and  scolding  fail." 

369.  This  beautiful  pa.ssaf:;e,  from  tlie  most  beau- 
tiful of  poets,  whicli  oiigbt  to  be  fastened,  in  larj^e 
print,  upon  every  lady's  dressing  table,  the  Ameri- 
can women,  of  all  ranks,  seem  to  have  by  heart. 
Even  amongst  the  very  lowest  of  the  people,  you 
seldom  hear  of  that  toiment  which  the  old  proverb 
makes  the  twin  of«a  smoky  house. 

3G0.  There  are  very  few  really  ignorant  men  in 
America  of  native  growth.  Every  larraer  is  more 
or  less  of  a  reader.  There  is  no  brogue,  no  pro- 
'^•iiicial  didlect.  No  class  like  that  which  the  French 
cnW  peasantry,  and  which  degrading  aj)pel!ation  the 
miscreant  spawn  of  the  funds  have,  of  late  yeari», 
applied  to  tlie  whole  mass  of  the  most  useful  peo- 
ple in  England,  those  who  do  the  work  and  tight 
the  battles.  And,  as  to  the  men,  who  would  na- 
turally form  i/our  acquaintance,  they,  I  know  from 
experience,  are  as  kind,  frank,  and  sensible  men  as 
are  on  the  general  run,  to  be  found  in  England, 
even  with  the  power  of  selection.  I'hey  are  all 
well-informed  ;  modest  without  shyness  ;  always 
free  to  communicate  what  they  know,  and  never 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  yet  to  learn. 
You  never  hear  them  boast  of  their  posbei-sions, 
and  you  never  hear  them  cojnplcininjr  of  their 
wants.  They  have  all  been  rrailrrs  from  their 
youth  up  ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  upon  winch 
they  cannot  converse  with  you,  whether  of  a  po- 
litical or  scientific  nature.  Al  any  rate,  thev  al- 
wdyn  hear  with  patience.  I  do  not  kni>-.  (hat  I 
ever  heard  a  native  American  interrupt  another 
man  while  he   was  speaking.     This    scduteness  aud 
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coolness,  the  deliberate  manner  in  which  they  say  and 
do  every  thing,  and  the  slozcness  and  reserve  with 
which  they  express  their  assent  :  thoiJe  arc  very 
wrongly  estimated,  when  they  are  taken  for  marks  of 
a  want  of  feehng.  It  must  he  a  tale  of  woe  indeed, 
that  will  bring  a  tear  from  an  American's  eye  ;  but 
any  trumped  up  story  will  send  his  hand  to  his  poc- 
ket, as  the  ambassadors  from  the  beggars  of  France. 
Italy  and  Germany  can  fully  testify. 

3G1.  However  you  will  not,  for  a  long  while 
know  what  to  do  for  want  of  the  quick  responses  of 
the  English  tongue,  and  the  decided  tone  of  the 
English  expression.  The  loud  voice ;  the  hard 
squeeze  by  the  hand  ;  the  instant  assent  or  dissent  ; 
the  clamorous  joy  ;  the  bitter  wailitig ;  the  ardent 
friendship  ;  the  deadly  enmity ;  the  love  that  makes 
people  kill  themselves,  the  hatred  that  makes  them  kill 
others.  All  these  belong  to  the  character  of  English- 
men, in  whose  minds  and  hearts  every  feeling  exists 
in  the  extreme.  To  decide  the  question,  which  cha- 
racter is,  upon  the  whole,  best,  the  American  or 
the  English,  we  must  appeal  to  some  third  party. 
But  it  is  no  matter  :  we  cannot  change  our  natures. 
For  my  part,  who  can,  in  nothing  think  or  act  by 
halves,  I  must  belie  my  own  nature,  if  I  said  that  I 
did  not  like  the  character  of  my  own  countrymen 
best.  We  all  like  our  own  parents  and  children 
better  than  other  people's  parents  and  children  ; 
not  because  they  are  better,  but  because  they  are 
ours ;  because  they  belong  to  us  and  we  to  them, 
and  because  we  must  resemble  each  other.  There 
are  some  Americans  I  like  full  as  well  as  I  do  any 
men  in  England  ;  but  if,  nation  against  nation,  I  put 
tlie  question  home  to  my  heart,  it  instantly  decides 
in  favour  of  my  countrymen. 

362.  You  must  not  be  offended  if  you  find  people 

here   take  but  little    interest  in  the  concerns   of 

England.     Why  should  they  ?  Bolton  Fletcher 

-cannot  hire  spies   to  entrap  them.     As  matter  of 
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curiosity  they  may  contemplate  such  works  as  those 
of  Fi.ETCHF.R,  but  they  cannot  feel  much  upon  the 
subject  ;  and  they  are  not  insincere  enough  to  ex- 
press much. 

363.  There  is  one  thini^  in  the  Americans,  which, 
though  its  proper  phice  was  further  back,  1  have 
reserved,  or  rather,  kept  back,  to  the  hist  moment. 
It  has  presented  itself  several  limes  ;  but  I  have 
turned  from  the  thought,  as  men  do  from  thinking 
of  any  mortal  disease  that  is  at  work  in  their  frame. 
It  is  not  covetousness  ;  it  is  not  niggardliness  ;  it  is 
not  insincerity  ;  it  is  not  enviousness  ;  it  is  not 
cowardice,  above  all  things  ;  it  is  drinking.  Ay, 
and  that,  too,  amongst  but  too  many  men,  who,  one 
would  think,  would  loatli  it.  You  can  go  into  hardly 
any  man's  house,  without  being  asked  to  drink  wine, 
or  spirits,  even  in  the  morning.  Tliey  are  quick  at 
meals,  are  little  eaters,  seem  to  care  little  about 
what  they  eat,  and  never  talk  about  it.  This,  wiiich 
arises  out  of  the  univer  ;d  abundance  of  gooil  and 
even  fine  eatables,  is  very  amiable.  You  are  here 
disgusted  with  none  of  those  eaters  by  reputation 
that  are  found,  especially  amongst  the  parsons,  in 
England  :  fellows  that  unbutton  at  it.  Nor  do  the 
Americans  sit  and  tope  much  after  dinner,  and  talk 
on  till  they  gel  into  nonsense  and  smut,  which  last 
is  a  sure  mark  of  a  silly,  and  pretty  generally  of  a 
base  mind.  IJut,  they  tipple  ;  and  the  infernal  spi- 
rits they  tipple  too  !  The  scenes  that  I  witnessed 
at  Harrisburg  I  shall  never  forget.  I  almost  wished, 
(God  forgive  me,)  that  there  were  boroughinongers 
here  to  tax  thes^e  drinkers  :  they  would  soon  re- 
duce them  to  a  moderate  dose.  Any  nation  that 
feels  itself  uneasy  with  its  fulness  of  good  things, 
has  only  to  resort  to  an  application  of  boronghmon- 
gerd.  These  are  by  no  means  nice  feeders  or  of 
contrarted  throat  :  they  will  suck  down  any  thing 
from  the  poor  man's  pot  of  beer  to  the  rich  man's 
lanUs  uod  tenements. 
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364.  Tlie  Americans  preserve  their  gravity  and 
quietness  and  good  humour  even  in  their  drink  ; 
and  so  much  the  worse.  It  were  far  better  for 
them  to  be  as  noisy  and  quarrelsome  as  the  Eng- 
lish drunkards,  for,  then,  the  odiousness  of  the  vice 
would  be  more  visible,  and  the  vice  itself  might  be- 
come less  frequent.  Few  vices  want  an  apology, 
and  drinking  has  not  only  its  apologies  but  its  prai- 
ses ;  for  besides  the  appellation  of  "  generous  wine,^' 
and  the  numerous  songs,  some  in  very  elegant  and 
witty  language,  from  the  pens  of  debauched  men  of 
talents,  drinking  is  said  to  be  necessary,  in  certain 
cases  at  least,  to  raise  the  spirits,  and  to  keep  out- 
cold.  Never  was  any  thing  more  false.  Whatever 
intoxicates  must  enfeeble  in  the  end,  and  whatever 
enfeebles  must  ckill.  It  is  very  well  known,  in  the 
northern  countries,  that,  if  the  cold  be  such  as  to 
produce  danger  o[  frost-biting,  you  must  take  care 
not  to  driiik  strong  liquors. 

3G5.  To  see  this  beastly  vice  in  young  men  is 
shocking.  At  one  of  the  taverns  at  Harrisburg  there 
were  several,  as  fine  young  men  as  I  ever  saw. 
Well  dressed,  well  educated,  polite,  and  every 
thing  but  so6er.  What  a  squalid,  drooping,  sickly 
set  they  looked  in  the  morning  !  What  contrast  witli 
the  looks  of  my  son  William,  to  whom,  if  any  warn- 
ing against  drinking  had  been  necessary,  here  was 
a  warning  to  last  him  for  his  life. 

3GC.  Even  little  boys  at,  or  under,  twelve  3'ears 
of  age,  go  into  stores,  and  tip  off  their  drams  !  I  ne- 
ver struck  a  child,  in  anger,  in  my  life,  that  I  re- 
collect ;  but  if  1  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a 
son  to  do  this,  he  havkig  had  an  example  of  the 
contrary  in  me,  I  would,  if  all  other  means  of  re- 
claiming him  failed,  whip  him  like  a  dog,  or  which 
would  be  better,  make  him  an  out-cast  from  my 
family. 

'367.  However,  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
meaning,  that  this  tippling  is  universal  amongst  geffe- 
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tleinen  ;  and,  God  be  thanked,  the  rcomen  in  any 
figure  in  life  do  by  no  moans  give  into  the  ])ractice  ; 
but  abhor  it  as  much  as  well  bred  women  in  Eng- 
land, who  in  general,  no  more  think  of  drinking 
strong  liquors,  than  they  do  of  drinking  poison. 

3(38.  1  shall  be  told  that  men  in  the  harvest  Jield 
must  have  something  to  drink.  To  be  sure,  where 
perspiration  almost  instantly  carries  ofl  the  drink, 
the  latter  does  not  remain  so  long  to  burn  the  li- 
ver, or  whatever  else  it  does'  burn.  But  1  much 
question  the  utility,  even  here  ;  and  I  think  that, 
in  the  long  run,  a  water-drinker  would  beat  a  spi- 
rit drinker  at  any  thing,  provided  both  had  plenty 
of  good  food.  And  besides  beer,  which  does  not 
burn,  at  any  rate,  is  within  every  one's  reach  in 
America,  if  he  will  but  take  the  trouble  to  brew  it. 

3G9.  A  man  at  Botloy,  whom  1  was  very  severe- 
ly reproaching  for  getting  drunk,  and  lying  in  the 
road,  whose  name  was  James  Isaacs,  and  who 
was,  by  the  by,  one  of  the  hardest  workers  I  ever 
knew,  said,  in  answer,  "Why,  now.  Sir,  Noah 
"  and  Lot  were  two  very  good  men,  you  know, 
"  and  yet  they  loved  a  drop  of  drink.'^  "  Yes, 
"  you  drunken  fool,"  repbed  I,  "  butyou  do  notread 
"  that  Isaac  ever  got  drunk  and  rolled  about  the 
"  road."  I  could  not  help  tiiinking,  however,  that  the 
Biri.E  Societies,  with  the  wise  Eujperor  Alexan- 
der and  the  Holy  Alliance  at  their  head,  might  as 
well  (to  say  nothing  about  the  cant  of  the  thing) 
leave  the  Bible  to  work  its  own  way,  I  had  seen 
Isaacs  dead  drunk,  lyinc  stretched  out,  by  mv 
front  gate,  against  the  public  highway  ;  and  if  he 
had  fulluw»'d  the  example  of"  NOaii,  he  would  not 
have  endeavoured  to  excust'  himsedf  in  the  modest 
manner  that  he  did,  hut  would  have  atlixed  an  ever- 
lasting cursp  on  ine  and  nnj  children  to  all  genera^ 
tiom. 

'Mi).  The  soldiers,  in  the  regiment  that  I  be- 
longed to,  man\  nl"  wIikiii  had  ^crvt-d  in  tin-    Ami- 
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rican  war,  had  a  saying  that  the  Quakers  used  the 
word  tired  in  phice  of  the  word  drunk.  Whether 
ajiy  of  them  do  ever  get  tired  themselves,  I  know 
not  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  most  resolutely  set 
their  faces  against  the  common  use  of  spirits.  They 
forbid  their  members  to  retail  them  ;  and,  in  case 
of  disobedience,  they  disotjcn  them. 

371.  However,  there  is  no  remedy  but  the  in' 
troduction  ot  beer,  and,  I  am  happy  to  know  that 
it  is,  every  day,  becoming  more  and  more  fashion- 
able. At  Bristol  in  Pennsylvania  I  was  pleased  to 
see  excellent  beer  in  clean  and  nice  pewter  pots. 
Beer  does  not  kill.  It  does  not  eat  out  the  vitals  and 
take  the  colour  from  the  cheek.  It  will  make  men 
*'  tired"  indeed,  by  midnight  ;  but  it  does  not  make 
them  half  dead  in  the  morning.  We  call  wine  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  and  such  it  is  with  a  proportion  of 
ardent  spirits  equal,  in  Portugal  wine,  to  a  ^fifth 
of  the  wine  ;  and,  therefore,  when  a  man  has  takea 
down  a  bottle  of  Port  or  of  Madeira,  he  has  nearly 
half  a  pint  of  ardent  spirit  in  him.  And  yet  how 
many  foolish  mothers  give  their  children  Port  wine 
to  strengthen  them  !  I  never  like  your  wine  physi' 
cians,  though  they  are  great  favourites  with  but 
too  many  patients.  Boniface,  in  the  Beaxix  Stra- 
tagem, says  that  he  has  eat  his  ale,  drunk  his  ale, 
worked  upon  his  ale  and  slept  upon  his  ale,  for 
forty  years,  and  that  he  has  grown  fatter  and  fat- 
ter ;  but,  that  his  wife  (God  rest  her  soul  !)  would 
not  take  it  pure  :  she  would  adulterate  it  with 
brandy  ;  till  at  last  finding  that  the  poor  woman 
was  never  well,  he  put  a  tub  of  her  favourite  by 
her  bedside,  which,  in  a  short  time,  brought  her 
"  a  happy  release"  irom  this  siate  of  probation, 
and  carried  her  off  into  "  the  world  of  spirits." 
Whether  Boniface  meant  this  as  a  pun,  I  do  not 
know  ;  for,  really,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  the  prac- 
tice of  many  of  the  vagrant  fanatics,  I  must  believe, 
that  when  they  rave  about  the  spirit's  entering  them, 
23* 
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they  mean  that  which  goes  out  of  a  glass  down 
their  throat.  Priests  may  make  what  they  will  of 
their  Devil  ;  they  may  make  him  a  reptile  with  a 
forked  tongue,  or  a  beast  with  a  cloven  hoof;  they 
may,  like  Milton,  dress  him  out  with  seraphic 
wings  ;  or,  like  Saint  Francis,  they  may  give  him 
horns  and  tail  :  but,  I  say  that  the  Devil  who  is 
the  strongest  tempter  and  who  produces  the  most 
mischief  in  the  world  approaches  us  in  the  shape 
of  liquid,  not  melted  brimstone,  but  wine,  gin, 
brandy,  rum  and  whiskey.  One  comfort  is,  how- 
ever, that  this  Devil,  of  whose  existence  we 
can  have  no  doubt,  who  is  visible  and  even  tangi- 
ble, we  can,  if  we  will,  without  the  aid  of  Priests, 
or,  rather  in  spite  of  them,  easily  and  safely  set 
at  detiance.  There  are  many  wrong  things  which 
men  do  against  the  general  and  natural  bent  of  their 
minds.  Fraud,  theft,  and  even  murder,  arc  fre- 
quently, and  most  frequently,  the  oflspring  of 
-s-ant.  In  these  cases  it  is  a  choice  of  evils  ;  crime 
or  hunger.  But  drinking  to  excess  is  a  man's  own 
act ;  an  evil  deliberately  sought  after,  an  act  of  vi- 
olence committed  against  reason  and  against  na- 
ture, and  that,  too,  without  the  smallest  tempta- 
tion, except  from  that  vicious  appetite,  which  he 
himself  has  voluntarily  created. 

.'372.  You,  my  dear  Sir,  stand  in  need  of  no  such 
lectures  as  this,  and  the  same  is,  I  hope,  the  case 
witli  the  far  greater  part  of  my  readers  ;  but  if  it 
tend,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  check  the  fearful 
growth  of  this  tree  of  unmixed  evil  ;  if  it  should 
make  the  bottle  less  cherished  even  in  one  sm:ill 
circle  :  nay,  if  it  keep  but  one  single  young  man 
in  the  world  in  the  paths  of  sobriety,  how  could 
my  time  have  been  better  bestowed  ? 


CHAP.  XII. 

Rural  Sports. 

373.  There  are  persons,  who  question  the  right  of 
man  to  pursue  and  destroy  the  wild  animals,  which 
are  called  g^ame.  Such  persons,  however,  claim  the 
right  of  killing/oxes  and  ha-wks ;  yet,"  these  have  as 
much  right  to  live  and  to  follow  their  food  as  phea- 
sa7Us  andpartridges  have.  This,  therefore,  in  such 
persons,  is  nonsense. 

374.  Others,  in  their  mitigated  hostility  to  the  sports 
of  the  field,  say,  that  it  is  wanton  cruelty  to  shoot  or 
hunt  ;  and  that  we  kill  animals  from  the  farm  yard 
only  because  their  flesh  is  necessary  to  our  own  exist- 
ence. PROVE  THAT.  No  :  you  cannot.  If  you 
could,  it  is  but  the  "  tyranVs  plea  ;"  but  you  can- 
not :  for  we  know  that  men  can,  and  do,  live  with- 
out animal  food,  and  live  well  too,  and  longer  than 
those  who  eat  it.  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  we 
kill  hogs  and  oxen  because  we  choose  to  kill  them  ; 
and,  we  kill  game  for  precisely  the  same  reason. 

375.  A  third  class  of  objectors,  seeing  the  weak 
position  of  the  two  former,  and  still  resolved  to  eat 
flesh,  take  their  stand  upon  this  ground  :  that 
sportsmen  send  some  game  off  wounded  and  leave 
them  in  a  state  of  suff'ering.  These  gentlemen  for- 
get the  operations  performed  upon  calves,  pigs, 
lambs  and  sometimes  on  poultry.  Sir  Isaac  Coffin 
prides  himself  upon  teaching  the  English  ladies  how 
to  make  Turkey  Capons.  Only  think  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  calves,  pigs  and  lambs,  at  an  early  age, 
from  their  mothers  !  Go  !  you  sentimental  eaters 
of  veal,  sucking  pig  and  lamb,  and  hear  the  mourn- 
ful lowings,  whinings  and  bleatings  ;  observe  the 
anxious  listen,  the  wistful  look,  and  the  dropping 
tear,  of  the  disconsolate  dams  ;  and,  then,  while  you. 
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have  the  carcasses  of  their  young  ones  under  your 
teeth,  cry  out  (as  soon  as  you  can  enqity  your 
mouths  a  httlej  ai^ainst  the  cruelty  of  hunting  and 
shooting.  Get  up  from  dinner  (hut  take  care  to  stuff 
welltirst)  nndgo  and  drown  the  puppies  of  the  bitch 
and  the  kittens  of  the  cat,  lest  they  should  share  a 
little  in  what  the  mothers  have  guarded  with  so  much 
fidelity  ;  and,  as  good  stuffing  may  tend  to  make  you 
restless  in  the  night,  order  the  geese  to  be  picked 
alive,  that,  however  your  consciences  may  feel, 
your  bed,  at  least,  may  be  easy  and  soft.  .Witness 
all  this  with  your  own  eyes  ;  and  then  go  weeping 
to  bed,  at  the  possibility  of  a  hare  having  been 
terribly  frightened  without  being  killed,  or  of  a 
bird  having  been  left  in  a  thicket  with  a  shot  in  its 
body  or  a  fracture  in  its  wing.  But,  before  you  go 
up  stairs,  give  your  servant  orders  to  be  early  at 
market  for  fish,  fresh  out  of  the  water  ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  be  scaled,  or  skin7ie(l  alive  !  A  truce  with 
you,  then,  sentimental  eaters  of  flesh  ;  and  here  I 
propose  the  terms  of  a^  lasting  compromise  with 
you.  We  must,  on  each  side,  yield  something :  we 
sportsmen  will  content  ourselves  with  merely  seeing 
the  karcs  skip  and  the  birds  Jly  ;  and  you  shall  be 
content  with  the  flesh  and  fisli  that  come  from  cases 
of  natural  death,  of  which,  I  am  sure,  your  com- 
passionate disposition  will  not  refuse  us  a  trifling 
allowance. 

37tj.  Nor  have  even  the  Pythagoreans  a  much  better 
battery  against  us.  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  who  once 
rang  a  pea!  in  my  ears  against  shooting  and  huntings 
does,  indeed,  eat  neither^cs/», ,/?«/'»  nor /vml.  Hig 
abstinence  surpasses  that  of  a  Carmelite,  while  hig 
bulk  would  not  disgrace  a  Benedictine  Monk  or  a 
Protestant  Dean.  But,  he  forgets,  that  his  shoes  and  ' 
breeches  and  qluves  are  made  of  the  skins  of  animals  : 
be  forgets  that  he  urites  (and  very  eloquently  too) 
with  what  has  been  cruelly  taken  fr«im  a  fowl,  and 
that,  in  order  to  cover  the  booh  which  he  has 
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made  and  sold,  hundreds  of  flocks  and  scores  of 
droves  must  have  perished  :  nay,  that  to  get  him  his 
beaver-hat,  a  beaver  must  have  been  Inaited  and 
killed,  and,  in  the  doing  of  which,  many  beavers 
may  have  been  7£'0M«rferf  and  left  to  pine  away  the 
rest  of  their  lives  ;  and,  perhaps,  many  little  or- 
phan beavers,  left  to  lament  the  murder  of  their 
parents.  Ben  Lev  was  the  only  real  and  sincere 
Pythagorean  of  modern  times,  that  I  ever  heard  of. 
He  protested,  not  only  against  eating  the  flesh  of 
animals,  but  also  against  robbing  their  backs  ;  and, 
therefore,  his  dress  consisted  wholly  o{  flax.  But 
even  he,  like  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  eat  milk,  but- 
ter, cheese  and  eggs,  though  this  was  cruelly  rob- 
bing hens,  cows  and  calves  ;  and,  indeed,  causing 
the  murder  of  the  calves.  In  addition  poor  Ben 
forgot  the  materials  of  book-binding ;  and,  it  was 
well  he  did  ;  for,  else,  his  Bible  would  have  gons 
into  the  fire  ! 

377.  Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  sports- 
men are  as  good  as  other  folks  on  the  score  of  hu- 
manity, the  sports  of  the  field,  like  every  thing  else 
done  in  the  fields,  tend  to  produce,  or  preserve, 
health.  I  prefer  them  to  all  other  pastime,  because 
they  produce  early  rising ;  because  they  have  no 
tendency  to  lead  young  men  into  vicious  habits.  It 
is  where  men  congregate,  that  the  vices  haunt.  A 
hunter  or  a  shooter  may  also  be  a  gambler  and  a 
drinker  ;  but  he  is  less  likely  to  be  fond  of  the  two 
latter,  if  he  be  fond  of  the  former.  Boys  will 
take  tolsomething  in  the  way  of  pastime  ;  and,  it 
is  better  that  they  take  to  that  which  is  innocent, 
healthy,  and  manly,  than  that  which  is  vicious,  un- 
healthy and  efl'eminate.  Besides,  the  scenes  of 
rural  sports  are  necessary  at  a  distance  from  cities 
and  tozcms.  This  is  another  great  consideration  ; 
for  though  great  talents  are  wanted  to  be  employed 
m  the  hives  of  men,  they  are  very  rarely  acquired 
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in  those  hives  :  the  surrounding  objects  are  too 
numerous,  and  too  near  the  eje,  too  frequently 
under  it,  and  too  artificial. 

378.  For  these  reasons  I  have  always  encou- 
raged my  sons  to  pursue  these  sports.  They  have, 
until  the  age  of  14  or  16,  spent  their  time,  by  day, 
chiefly  amonj^st  horses  and  dogs,  and  in  the  fields 
and  farm  yard  ;  and,  their  candle-light  has  been 
spent  chiefly  in  reading  books  about  hunting  and 
shooting  and  about  dogs  and  horses.  1  have  sup- 
plied them  plentifully  with  books  and  prints  rela- 
ting to  these  matters.  They  have  dra-^n  horses, 
dogs,  and  game  themselves.  These  things,  in 
•which  they  took  so  deep  an  interest,  not  only  en- 
gaged their  attention  and  wholly  kept  them  from 
all  taste  for,  and  even  all  knowledge  of,  cards  and 
other  senseless  amusements  ;  but,  they  led  them 
to  read  and  n:rite  of  their  own  accord  ;  and,  never  in 
my  life  have  I  set  them  a  copy  in  writing  nor  attempt- 
ed to  teach  them  a  word  of  reading.  They  have 
learnt  to  read  by  looking  into  books  about  dogs  and 
game  ;  and  they  have  learnt  to  write  by  imitating 
my  writing,  and  by  writing  endless  letters  to  me, 
when  1  have  been  from  home,  about  their  dogs  and 
other  rural  concerns.  While  the  Borough-tyrants 
had  me  in  Newgate  for  two  years,  with  a  thousand 
pounds  tine,  for  having  expressed  my  indignation 
at  their  flogging  of  Englishmen,  in  the  heart  of  En- 
gland, under  a  guard  of  Hanoverian  sabres,  I  re- 
ceived volumes  of  letters  from  my  children;  and,  I 
have  them  now,  from  the  scrawl  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  to  the  neat  and  beautiful  hand  of  my 
eldest  daughter  at  thirteen.  I  never  told  them  of 
any  errors  in  their  letters.  All  was  well.  The  best 
evidence  of  the  utility  of  their  writing,  and  the^ 
strongest  encouragement  to  write  again,  was  a  very 
clear  answer  from  me,  in  a  very  precise  hand,  and 
upon  very  nice  ])aper,  which  they  never  failed 
promptly  to  receive.     They  have  all  wiitleu  to  me 
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before  they  could  form  a  single  letter.  A  little  bit  of 
paper,  with  sorae  ink-marks  on  it,  folded  up  by  them- 
selves, and  a  wafer  stuck  in  it,  used  to  be  sent  to 
me,  and  it  was  sure  to  bring  the  writer  a  very,  very 
kind  answer.  Thu;^  have  they  gone  on.  So  far  from 
being  a  trouble  to  me,  they  have  been  all  pleasure 
and  advantage.  For  many  years  they  have  been 
so  many  secretaries.  I  have  dictated  scores  of  Re- 
gisters to  them,  which  have  gone  to  the  press  with- 
out my  ever  looking,  at  them.  I  dictated  Registers  to 
my  eldest  daughter  when  she  was  thirteen,  and  to 
my  son  William  at  tzt'elve.  They  have,  as  to  trust- 
worthiness, been  grown  persons,  at  eleven  or  twelve. 
1  could  leave  my  house  and  affairs,  the  paying  of 
men,  or  the  going  from  home  on  business,  to  them 
at  an  age  when  boys,  in  England,  in  general,  want 
servants  to  watch  them,  to  see  that  they  do  not  kill 
chickens,  or  torment  kittens,  or  set  the  buildings 
«n  fire. 

379.  Here  is  a  good  deal  of  boasting ;  but,  it  will 
not  be  denied,  that  I  have  done  a  great  deal  in  a 
short  public  life  ;  and  I  see  no  harm  in  telling  my 
readers  of  any  of  the  means,  that  I  have  employed  j 
especially  as  I  know  of  few  greater  misfortunes 
than  that  of  breeding  up  things  to  be  school-boys  all 
their  lives.  It  is  not,  that  I  have  so  many  wonders 
of  the  world  :  it  is  that  I  have  pursued  a  rational 
plan  of  education,  and  one  that  any  man  may  pur- 
sue, if  he  will,  with  similar  effects.  I  remember- 
ed, too,  that  I  myself  had  had  a  sportsman-educa- 
tion. I  ran  after  the  hare-hounds  at  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten.  I  have  many  and  many  a  day  left  the 
rooks  to  dig  up  the  wheat  and  peas,  while  I  follow- 
ed the  hounds  ;  and  have  returned  home  at  dark- 
night,  with  my  legs  full  of  thorns  and  my  belly 
empty  to  go  supperless  to  bed,  and  to  congratulate 
myself  if  I  escaped  a  flogging.  I  was  sure  of  these 
consequences  ;  but,  that  had  not  the  smallest  effect 
in  restraining  me.  All  the  lecti^ires,  all  the  threats, 
vanished  from  my  mind  in  a  moment  upon  hearing 
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the  first  cry  of  the  hounds,  at  which  ray  heart  used 
to  be  ready  to  bound  out  of  my  body.  I  remem- 
bered all  this.  1  traced  to  this  taste  my  contempt 
for  card-playing  and  for  all  childish  and  effeminate 
amusements.  And,  therefore,  1  resolved  to  leave 
the  same  course  freely  open  to  my  sons.  This  is 
my  plan  of  education:  others  may  follow  what  plan 
they  please. 

380.  This  chapter  will  be  a  head  without  a  bo- 
dy ;  for,  it  will  not  require  much  time  to  give  an 
account  of  the  rural  sports  in  America.  The  ge- 
neral taste  of  the  country  is  to  kill  the  things  in  or- 
der to  have  them  to  eat,  which  latter  forms  no  part 
of  the  real  sports  man'' s  object. 

381.  There  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  thing  here, 
which  we,  in  England,  call  hunting.  The  deer  are 
hunted  by  dogs,  indeed,  but  the  hunters  do  not  fol- 
low. They  are  posted  at  their  several  stations  to 
shoot  the  deer  as  he  passes.  This  is  only  one  re- 
move from  the  Indian  hunting.  I  aever  saw,  that  I 
know  of,  any  man  that  had  seen  a  pack  of  hounds  in 
America,  except  those  kept  by  old  John  Bhown  in 
Buck's  county,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  the  only 
hunting  Q^uaker  that  I  ever  heard  of,  and  who  was 
grandfather  of  the  famous  General  Brown.  In 
short,  there  is  none  of  what  we  call  hunting  ;  or,  so 
little,  that  no  man  can  expect  to  meet  with  it. 

382.  No  Coursing.  I  never  saw  a  grey-hound 
here.  Indeed,  there  arc  no  hares  that  have  the  same 
manners  that  ours  have,  or  any  tiling  like  their 
lleetness.  The  woods,  too,  or  some  sort  of  cover, 
except  in  the  singular  instance  of  the  Plains  in  this 
Island,  are  too  near  at  hand. 

383.  But,  of  shooting  the  variety  is  endless. 
Pheasants,  Partridges,  Wood-cocks,  Snipes,  Grouse, 
Wild-durks  of  many  sorts    Teal,  Plover,  Rabbits. 

384.  There  is  a  disagreement  between  the  North 
and  the  South  its  to  the  miming  of  (he  two  former. 
North  of  New-Jersey  the  I'heasants  are  called  Pur- 
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tridges,  and  the  Partridges  are  called  Quails.  To 
the  South  of  New-Jersey,  they  are  called  by  what 
I  think  are  their  proper  names,  taking  the  English 
names  of  those  birds  to  be  proper.  For,  Phea- 
sants do  not  remain  in  coveys ;  but,  mix,  like  fowls. 
The  intercourse  between  the  males  and  females  is 
promiscuous,  and  not  by  pairs,  as  in  the  case  of 
Partridges.  And  these  are  the  manners  of  the 
American  Pheasants,  which  are  found  by  ones, 
twos,  and  so  on,  and  never  in  families,  except  when 
young,  when,  Uke  chickens,  they  keep  with  the 
old  hen.  The  American  Partridges  are  not  Quails  ; 
because  Quails  are  gregarious.  They  keep  in 
Jlocks,  like  rooks,  (called  crows  in  America,)  or  like 
larks,  or  starlings ;  of  which  the  reader  will  re- 
member a  remarkable  instance  in  the  history  of 
the  migration  of  those  grumbling  vagabonds,  the 
Jews,  soon  after  their  march  from  Horeb,  when 
the  Quails  came  and  settled  upon  each  others' 
backs  to  a  height  of  two  cubits,  and  covered  a 
superficial  space  of  two  days' journey  in  diameter. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  Quails  Jlock :  it  is  also 
well  known,  that  Partridges  do  not,  but  that  they 
keep  in  distinct  families,  which  we  call  coveys,  from 
the  French  couvee,  which  means  the  eggs  or  brood 
which  a  hen  covers  at  one  time.  The  American 
Partridges  live  in  coveys.  The  cock  and  hen  pair 
in  the  spring.  They  have  their  brood  by  sitting 
alternately  on  the  eggs,  just  as  the  English  Partridges 
do  ;  the  young  ones,  if  none  are  killed,  or  die,  re- 
main with  the  old  ones  till  spring  ;  the  covey  al- 
ways live  within  a  small  distance  of  the  same  spot  ; 
if  frightened  into  a  state  of  separation,  they  call 
to  each  other  and  re-assemble  ;  they  roost  all  to- 
gether in  a  round  ring,  as  close  as  they  can  sit,  the 
tails  inward  and  the  heads  outward  ;  and  are,  in 
short,  in  all  their  manners,  precisely  the  same  as 
the  English  Partridge,  with  this  exception,  that  they 
will  sometimes  alight  on  a  rail  or  bough,  and  that 
24 
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when  the  hen  sits,  the  cock,  perched  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, makes  a  sort  of  periodical  whistle,  in  a  mo- 
notonous, but  very  soft  and  sweet  tone. 

3G5.  The  size  of  the  Pheasant  is  about  the  half 
of  that  of  the  English.  The  plumas;e  is  by  no 
means  so  beautiful  ;  but,  the  tlesh  is  far  more  deli- 
cate. The  size  of  the  Partridge  bears  about  the 
same  proportion.  But  its  plumage  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  that  of  the  English,  and  its  llesh  is  more 
delicate.  Both  are  delightful,  though  rather  diffi- 
cult shooting.  The  Pheasant  does  not  tom-er,  but 
darts  through  the  trees  ;  and  the  Partridge  does  not 
rise  boldly,  but  darts  away  at  no  great  height  from 
the  ground.  Some  years  they  are  more  abundant 
than  other  years.  This  is  an  abundant  year.  There 
are,  perhaps,  fift^'  coveys  within  half  a  mile  of  my 
house. 

386.  The  WooJ-cocks  are,  in  all  respects  like 
those  in  England,  except  that  they  are  only  about 
three  fifths  of  the  size.  They  6?-ee(/ here  ;  and  are 
in  such  numbers,  that  some  men  kill  twenty  brace, 
or  more,  in  a  day.  Their  haunts  are  in  marshy 
places,  or  woods.  The  shooting  of  them  lasts  from 
the  fourth  of  July  till  the  hardish  frosts  come.  The 
last  we  killed  this  year  was  killed  on  the  21st  of  A'o- 
veinher.  So  that  here  iwefive  months  oi  i\\\s  sport  ; 
and  Pheasants  and  Partridges  are  shot  from  Septem- 
ber to  April. 

387.  The  Snipes  are  called  English  Snipes,  which 
they  resemble  in  all  respects,  and  are  found  in  great 
abundaace  in  the  usual  haunts  of  Snipes. 

388.  The  Grouse  is  precisely  like  the  Scotch 
Grouse.  There  is  only  here  and  there  a  place  where 
they  are  found.  But,  they  are,  in  tliose  places, 
killed  in  great  quantities,  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

380.  As  to  ll'ilcl-durks  and  other  water-fowl, 
which  arc  come  at  by  lying  in  wait,  and  killed  most 
frequently  swimming,  or  sitting,  they  are  slaughter- 
ed ia  whole  flocks.     An  Amehcan  counts  the  cost 
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of  powder  and  shot.  If  he  is  deliberate  in  every 
thing  else,  this  habit  will  hardly  forsake  him  in  the 
act  of  shooting.  When  the  sentimental  flesh  eaters 
hear  the  report  of  his  gun,  they  may  begin  to  pull 
out  their  white  handkerchiefs  ;  for  death  follows 
his  pull  of  the  trigger  with,  perhaps,  more  cer- 
tainty than  it  used  to  follow  the  lancet  of  Doctor 
Rush. 

390.  The  Plover  is  a  fine  bird,  and  is  found  in 
great  flocks  upon  the  plains,  and  in  the  cultivated 
fields,  of  this  Island,  and  at  a  mile  from  my  house. 
Plovers  are  very  shy  and  wary  ;  but  they  have  in- 
genious enemies  to  deal  with.  A  wagon,  or  car- 
riage of  some  sort,  is  made  use  of  to  approach 
them  ;  and  then  they  are  easily  killed. 

391.  Rabbits  are  very  abundant  in  soine  places. 
They  are  killed  by  shooting,  for  all  here  is  done 
with  the  gun.     No  reliance  is  placed  upon  a  dog. 

392.  As  to  game-laws  there  are  none,  except  as 
to  the  seasons  of  killing  game.  People  go  where 
they  like,  and,  as  to  wild  animals,  shoot  what  they 
like.  There  is  the  Common  Law,  which  forbids 
trespass,  and  the  Statute  Law,  I  believe,  of  "  mali- 
cious trespass,''''  or  trespass  after  warning.  And 
these  are  more  than  enough  ;  for  nobody,  that 
I  ever  heard  of,  warns  people  off.  So  that,  as  far 
as  shouting  goes,  and  that  is  the  sport  which  is  the 
most  general  favourite,  there  never  was  a  more  de- 
lightful country  than  this  Island.  The  sky  is  so 
fair,  the  soil  so  dry,  the  cover  so  convenient,  the 
game  so  abundant,  and  the  people,  go  where  you 
will,  so  civil,  so  hospitable  and  kind.  It  is  very 
right  to  take  care,  by  law,  that  wild  animals  which 
are  useful,  shall  not  be  killed  but  during  a^  certain 
season,  otherwise  the  breed  would  be,  in  a  short 
time,  wholly  destroyed.  Moses  forbade  those  ra- 
venous fellows,  the  Jews,  to  kill  the  hen  while  she 
was  sitting ;  and  Lent  owes  its  origin  to  a  similar 
motive.     It  is  that  season  of  the  year  when  almost 
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all  animals  breed  ;  and  forty  days  of  respite  just  then 
were  of  great  consequence,  in  countries  where 
food  was  liable  to  fall  short  occasionally'.  The  in- 
stitution was  purely  political  as  well  as  they?s/j-ea<- 
ing ;  though  Priests  have  made  them  religious. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Paupers. 

-393.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  exultation  in  the 
hireling  newspapers  of  the  Borough-villains,  that 
^'■poverty  and  poor-rates  hnve  found  their  way  to 
'•  America."  As  to  the  former  it  is  literally  true  ; 
for  the  poverty  that  is  here,  has,  almost  the  whole 
of  it,  come  from  Europe  ;  but,  the  means  of  keeping 
the  poor  arise  here  upon  the  spot. 

394.  Great  sums  of  money  are  raised  in  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  great  sea- 
ports, for  the  maintenance  of  "  the  poor  ;"  and, 
the  Boroughmongers  eagerly  catch  at  the  published 
accounts  of  this  concern,  and  produce  them  as 
proofs,  that  misery  is  as  great  in  America  as  it  is 
under  their  iron  rod.  I  will  strip  them  of  their 
pretext  in  a  few  minutes. 

395.  Let  us  take  New  York,  for  instance.  It  is 
notorious  that,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  per- 
sons relieved  by  poor  rates,  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  Europeans,  who  have  come  hither,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  and  under  circumstances  of  distress, 
different,  of  course,  in  degree.  There  is,  besides, 
a  class  of  persons  here  of  a  description  very  pecu- 
liar;  namely  ;  the  free  negroes.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives,  which  led  to  their  emanci- 
pation, it  is  very  certain,  that  it  has  saddled  the 
white  people  with  a  heavy  charge.  'J'hese  negroes 
are  a  disorderly,  impi'ovident  set  of  beings  ;  and, 
the  paupers,  in  the  country  consist  almost  wholly  of 
them.  Take  out  the  foreigners  and  the  negroes^ 
and  you  will  find,  that  the  paupers  of  New- York 
do  not  amount  to  ^hundredth  part  of  those  of  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  Birmii);;hi(ii  or  London,  populition 
for  population.     New-York  is  a  sea-port,  and  th# 

24* 
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only  great  sea-port  of  a  large  district  of  country. 
All  the  disorderly  crowd  to  it.  It  teems  witlx  emi- 
grants ;  but,  even  there,  a  pauper,  who  is  a  white, 
native  American,  is  a  great  rarity. 

396.  But,  do  the  borough-villains  think,  that  the 
word  pauper  has  the  same  meaning  here  that  it  has 
under  their  scorpion  rod  ?  A  pauper  under  them 
means  a  man  that  is  able  and  tfilling  to  zaurk,  and 
who  does  ■zt'ork  like  a  horse,  and  who  is  so  taxed,  has 
so  much  of  his  earnings  taken  from  him  by  them  to 
pay  the  interest  of  their  debt  and  the  pensions  of 
themselves  and  their  wives,  children  and  depend- 
ants, that  he  is  actually  starving  and  fainting  at 
his  work.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  a  pauper  in 
England.  But,  at  New-York,  a  pauper  is,  g-enera/Zy, 
a  man  who  is  unable,  or,  which  is  more  frequently 
the  case,  unwilling  to  work,  who  has  become  debili- 
tated from  a  vicious  life  ;  or,  who,  like  borough- 
mongers  and  priests,  finds  it  more  pleasant  to  live 
upon  the  labour  of  others  than  upon  his  own  la- 
bour. A  pauper  in  England  is  fed  upon  bones  and 
garbage,  and  "  substitutes  for  bread.'^  A  pauper 
here  expects,  and  has,  as  much  flesh,  fish  and  bread 
and  cake  as  he  can  devour.  How  gladly  would 
many  a  little  tradesman,  or  even  little  farmer,  in 
England,  exchange  his  diet  for  that  of  a  New-York 
pauper  ! 

397.  Where  there  are  such  paupers  as  those  Id 
England,  there  are  beggars ;  because,  when  they 
find,  that  they  are  nearly  starved  in  the  former 
character,  they  will  try  the  latter  in  spite  of  all  the 
vagrant  acts  that  any  hell-born  funding  system  can 
engender.  And,  who  ever  saw  a  beggar  in  Ameri- 
ca ?  "  I  have  l"  exclaims  some  spy  of  the  bo- 
roii^lirnongers,  who  hopes  to  become  a  borough- 
monger  himself.  And  so  have  1  too.  I  have  seen 
a  coufilr  since  1  have  been  on  this  Island  ;  and  of 
them  I  will  speak  presently.  But,  there  are  dif- 
ftrent  sortt  of  beggars  too  as   well  as  olpauperB*. 
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In  England  a  beggar  is  a  poor  creature,  with  hardly 
rags  (mere  rags)  sufficient  to  cover  its  nakedness  so 
far  even  as  common  decency  requires.  A  wretched 
mortal,  the  bare  sight  of  whom  would  freeze  the 
soul  of  an  American  within  him.  A  dejected,  bro- 
ken down  thing,  that  approaches  you  bare-headed, 
on  one  knee,  with  a  trembling  voice,  with  "•  pray 
"  bestow  your  charity,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's 
"  sake  have  compassion  on  a  poor  soul  ;"  and,  if  you 
toss  a  half-penny  into  his  ragged  hat,  he  exclaims  in 
an  extacy,  "God  Almighty  bless  your  honour!" 
though  you,  perhaps,  be  but  a  shoe-black  yourself. 
An  American  beggar,  dressed  very  much  like  other 
people,  walks  up  to  you  as  boldly  as  if  his  pockets 
were  crammed  with  money,  and  with  a  half  smile, 
that  seems  to  say,  he  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  very  civilly  asks  you,  if  you  can  HELP  him 
to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  He  mostly  states  the  pre- 
cise sum  ;  and  never  sinks  below  silver.  In  short, 
there  is  no  begging,  properly  so  called.  There  Ie 
nothing  that  resembles  English  begging  even  in  the 
most  distant  degree. 

398.  I  have  now  been  here  twenty  months,  and 
I  have  been  visited  by  only  two  beggars.  The 
first  was  an  Englishman,  and  what  was  more  to  me, 
a  Surreyman  too  ;  a  native  of  Croydon.  He  asked 
me  if  1  could  help  him  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  ; 
for,  it  is  surprising  how  apt  scholars  they  are. 
"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  if  you  will  help  my  men  to  do 
*'  some  work  first."  He  said  he  could  not  do  that, 
for  he  was  in  a  hurry.  I  told  him,  that,  if  a  man, 
with  a  dollar  a  day  and  pork  for  the  tenth  part  of 
a  dollar  a.  pound  could  not  earn  his  living,  he  ought 
to  be  hanged  ;  "  however,"  said  I,  "  as  you  are 
"  the  tirst  Surreyman  I  ever  saw  in  America  be- 
"  sides  myself,  if  you  be  not  hanged  before  this  day 
"  week,  and  come  here  again.  I  will  help  you  to  a 
"  qu'irter  of  a  dollar."  He  came,  and  I  kept  my 
word.     The  eecond  beggar  was  an  Italian.      This 
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was  a  per«onao;e  of  "  high  consideration.''^  He  was 
introduced  to  the  side  of  my  writing  tsihle.  He 
behaved  with  a  sort  of  dignified  ])oliteness,  mixed 
with  somewhat  of  reserve,  as  if  he  thought  the 
person  to  whom  he  was  addressing  himself  a  very 
good  sort  of  man,  but  of  rank  inferior  to  himself. 
We  could  not  understand  each  other  at  first  ;  but, 
wegot  into /Venf/f,  and  then  we  could  talk.  He 
having  laid  down  his  hat,  and  being  seated,  pulled 
out  a  lirge  parcel  of  papers,  amongst  which  was  a 
certificate  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  His  Majes- 
ty the  King  of  Sardinia,  duly  signed  and  connter- 
signel,  and  sealed  with  a  seal  having  the  armorial 
bearings  of  that  sovereign.  Along  with  this  re- 
.•pectable  paper  was  an  English  translation  of  it, 
done  at  New-York,  and  authenticated  by  the  Mayor 
and  a  Notary  Public,  with  all  due  formality.  All 
the  time  these  papers  were  opening,  1  was  wonder- 
ing what  this  gentleman  could  be.  1  read,  and  sta- 
red, and  stared  again.  1  was  struck  not  less  by  the 
novelty  than  the  audacity  of  the  thing.  "  So,  then," 
said  I,  breaking  silence,  "  your  sovereign,  after 
"  taxing  you  to  your  ruin,  has  been  graciously 
•'  pleased  to  give  you  credentials  to  shoAv,  that  he 
"  authorises  yon  to  beg  in  America  ;  and,  not  only 
"  for  yourself  but /or  others  ;  so  that  you  are  'an 
*'  accredited  ambassador  from  the  beggars  in  Sar* 
"  dinia  !"  He  found  he  was  got  into  xivrong  hands  ; 
and  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  negociation 
at  once,  by  observing,  that  1  was  not  forced  to 
give,  and  that  my  simple  7iegutive  was  enough.  "  I 
"  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  I,  "you  have  sub- 
•'  milted  yonr  cttse  to  mc  ;  you  have  maile  an  ap- 
"  peal  to  me  ;  your  >italement  contains  reations  for 
"  my  Lci\  iiig  ;  and  ihiit  gives  me  a  right  to  show,  if 
•'  I  r  ui.  VI  \y  I  ouirlU  not  to  give."  He,  thou,  in 
ordiM-  to  prevent  >dl  reasoning,  opened  his  .S«6scn"p- 
tiitn,  or  lititgiit'^,  lio'jk-y  and  said  :  *'  You  see,  Sir, 
"  others  give  !"  "  Now,"  said  I,  ♦'  you  reason,  but 
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"  your  reasoning  is  defective  ;  for,  if  you  were  to 
"  show  me,  that  you  had  robbed  all  my  neighbouri 
"  without  their  resenting  it,  would  it  follow  that  I 
"  must  let  you  rob  me  too  ?"  "  Jlh !  par  bleu,'"  said 
"  he,  snatching  up  his  credentials,  '^'je  vois  que 
"  vous  ei.cs  un  avare.''^  Ah!  by  old  JVick  I  see  you 
are  a  miser.  And  off  he  went  ;  not,  however,  be- 
fore I  had  had  time  to  tell  him  to  be  sure  to  give 
my  best  respects  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  to 
tell  His  Majesty  to  keep  his  beggars  at  home. 

399.  I  afterwards  found,  that  cases  like  this  are 
by  no  means  rare  :  and  that,  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
particular,  they  have  accredited  beggars  from  all 
parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  This  may  be 
DO  unuseful  hint  for  the  English  Boroughmongers, 
who  have  rtii  unduutttu  CJnim  to  fjrecedence  before 
the  German  and  Italian  beggars.  The  Borough- 
mongers  may  easily  add  a  legation  of  mendicity  to 
their  Consulships  without  any  great  disgrace  to  the 
latter  ;  and,  since  they  can  get  nothing  out  of  Ame- 
rica by  bullying  and  attacking,  try  what  can  be 
gained  by  canting  and  begging.  The  chances 
are,  however,  that  many  of  them  will,  before  they 
die,  be  beggars  in  their  own  proper  persons  and 
for  their  own  use  and  behoof ;  and  thus  give  a  com- 
plete rounding  to  their  career  :  plunderers  in  pros- 
perity, and  beggars  in  adversit}'. 

400.  As  to  the  poor-rates,  the  real  poor-rates, 
you  must  look  to  the  country.  In  England  the  poor- 
rates  equal  in  amount  the  rent  of  the  land .'  Here,  I 
pay,  in  poor-rates,  only  seven  dollars  upon  a  rent  of 
six  hundred!  And,  I  pay  very  full  share.  In 
short,  how  is  it  possible,  that  there  should  be  pau- 
pers to  any  amount,  where  the  common  average 
wages  of  a  labourer  are  six  dollars  a  week  ;  that  is 
to  say,  twenty-seven  shillings  sterling,  and  where  the 
necessaries  of  life  are,  upon  an  average,  of  half  the 
price  that  they  are  in  England  ?    How  can  a  maa  be 
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a  pfiuper,  where  he  can  earn  ten  pounds  of  prime 
hoij-meat  a  day,  six  days  in  every  week  ? 

401.  But,  some  go  back  after  they  come  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  Consul  at  New-York  has   thousands 
of  .pplications  from  men  who  a-a/jt  to  go  to  Canada  ; 
and  little  bands  of  them  go  off  to  that //if  country 
very  often.     These  are  said  to  be  disappointed  peo- 
ple.    Yes,  they  expected  the  people  at  New-^  ork 
to  come  out  in  boats,  I   suppose,   carry   them  on 
shore,  and  give  up  their  dinners  and  beds  to  them  '. 
If  they  will  n-ork,  they  will  soon  find  beds  and  din- 
ners ;  if  they  will  not,  they   ought  to  have  none. 
What,  did  they  expect  to  find  here  the  same  facet 
and  the  same  "posts  and  trees  that  they  left  behind 
them  ?  Such  foolish  people  are  not  worth  notice. 
The  lazy,  wbetliei  uiulc  oi  ft^.i.ic,  a\i  linie  a  go- 
vernment, under  which  every  one  enjoys  his  earn- 
ings, and  no  more.     Low,   poor    and    miserable    as 
they  may  be,  their  principle  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  boroughmongers  and  priests  :   namely,  to 
live  ■&:ithotit  labour  on  the  earnings  of  others.     The 
desire  to   live  thus  is   almost   universal  ;  but  with 
sluggards,  thieves,  boroughmongers  and  priests  it  is 
a  principle  of  action.     Ask   a  priest  xchi/  he  is  a 
priest.     He   will  say,  (for  he  has  vowed  it  on  the 
altar'.)  that  he  believes  himself  called  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  take  on  him  the  care  of  souls.     But,  put 
the  thing  close  to  him  ;  push  him  hard  ;  and  you 
will  find  it  was  the  benejice,  the  money  and  the  tithes, 
that  called  him.     Ask  him   what  he   wanted  them 
for.      That  he  might  liie,  and  lire,  too,  -uithnut  work. 
Oh  !  this  work  !   It  is  an  old  saying,  that,  if  the  De- 
vil find  a  fellow  idle,  he  is  sure  to  set  him  to  work  ; 
a  saying  the  truth  of  which    the   priests  seem   to 
have  done  their  utmost  to  estaldish. 

402.  Of  the  goers-back  there  was  a  Mr.  Onsi.ow 
Wakf-kohd,  who  was  a  coarlimakcr,  some  years,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  who,  having,  from  nothing  hardly 
to  be^in  with,  made  a  comfortable   fortune,  vent 
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back  about  the  time  that  I  returned  home.  I  met 
Lim,  Ky  accident,  at  Goodwood,  in  Sussex,  in  li;l4. 
VVe  talked  about  America.  Said  he,  "  I  have  often 
*'  thought  of  the  foolisk  way  in  which  my  good 
u^nd,  North,  and  I  used  to  talk  about  tlif^  hap- 

i  y  itate  of  England.  Tlie  money  that  I  have  paid 
"  in  taxes  here,  would  have  kept  me  like  a  geode- 
*'  man  there.  Why,"  added  he,  "  if  a  labouring 
"  man  here  were  seen  having  in  his  possession,  the 
"  fowls  and  other  things  that  labourers  in  Phila- 
"  delphia  carry  home  from  market,  he  would  be 
*'  stopped  in  the  street,  and  taken  upon  suspicion  of 
"  being  a  thief;  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being 
"  impossible  that  he  could  have  come  honestly  by 
*•  them."  I  told  this  story  after  I  got  home  ;  and 
we  read,  in  the  newspapers,  not  lo'ig  afterwards, 
that  a  .Scotch  porter,  in  London,  who  bad  had  a  little 
tub  of  butter  sent  him  up  from  his  relations,  and  who 
was,  in  the  evening,  carrying  it  from  the  vessel  to 
his  house,  had  actually  been  seized  by  the  Police, 
lodged  in  prison  all  night,  brought  before  the  ma- 
gistrate the  next  day,  and  not  released  until  he  had 
produced  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  had  not  stolen  a 
thing,  which  zcas  thought  far  too  valuable  for  such  a 
man  to  come  at  by  honest  means !  What  a  state  of 
tilings  must  that  be  ?  What !  A  man  in  England  ta- 
ken up  as  a  thief  and  crammed  into  prison,  merely 
because  he  was  in  possession  of  twenty  pounds  of 
butter  ! 

403.  Mr.  Wakeford  is,  I  dare  say,  alive.  He 
is  a  very  worthy  man.  He  lives  at  Chichester. 
I  appeal  to  him  for  the  truth  of  the  anecdote  rela- 
ting to  him.  As  to  the  buffer  story,  I  cannot  name 
the  precise  date  ;  but,  I  seriously  declare  the  fact  to 
have  been  as  I  have  related  it.  I  told  Mr.  Wake- 
ford,  who  is  a  very  quiet  man,  that,  in  order  to 
make  his  lot  as  good  in  England  as  it  was  in  Ameri- 
ca, he  mast  help  us  to  destroy  the  boroughmongers. 
He  left  America,  he  told  me,  principally  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  loss  of  his  daughter  (an  only  child) 
at  Philadelphia,  where  she,  amongst  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  others,  fell  before  the  desolating  lan- 
cets of  1797,  1798,  and  1799. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Government,  Laws,  and  Religion. 

404.  Mr.  Professor  Christian,  who  has  writ- 
ten great  piles  of  J^otes  on  Blackstone's  Commenta- 
ries, and  whose  Notes  diflcr  from  those  of  the  Note- 
writers  on  the  Bible,  in  this,  that  the  latter  only 
tend  to  add  darkness  to  that  which  was  sufficiently 
dark  before,  while  the  Professor's  Notes,  in  every 
instance,  without  a  single  exception,  labour  most 
arduously,  and  not  always  without  success,  to  ren- 
der that  obscure,  which  was  before  clear  as  the 
sun  now  is  in  Long-Island,  on  this  most  beautiful 
fifth  of  December,  1818  :  this  Professor,  who,  I 
believe,  is  now  a  Judge,  has,  in  his  Note  126  on 
Book  I,  drawn  what  he  calls  "  a  distinction"  be- 
t\7cen  Political  and  Civil  Liberty,  which  distinction 
contains,  as  to  ideas,  manner,  and  expressions,  a 
complete  specimen  of  what,  in  such  a  case,  a  writer 
ought  to  avoid, 

405.  Leaving  definitions  of  this  sort  to  such  con- 
ceited bunglers  as  the  Professor,  I  will  just  give  a 
sketch  (for  it  can  be  notliing  more)  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Laws  of  this  country. 

406.  The  country  is  divided  into  Slates.  Each 
of  these  States  has  its  own  government,  consisting 
of  a  Governor,  Legislative  Body  and  Judiciary  De- 
partinent.  But,  then  there  is  a  General  Government, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  government  of  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  for,  it  alone  can  do  any  thing  with  regard  to 
other  nations.  This  General  Government  consists 
of  a  President,  a  Senate,  a  House  of  Representatives, 
all  which  together  are  called  the  Congress.  The 
President  is  elected  fovfour  years,  the  Senate  for 
four  years,  diud  the   House  of  Representatives  for 

treo  years. 

25 
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407.  In  most  of  the  State  governments  the  elec- 
tion is  annual  for  the  House  of  Jiepresentathes.  In 
some  the  Governors  and  the  Senate  are  elected  for 
;i  longer  period,  not  exceeding  four  years  in  any 
oase.  But,  in  some,  the  whole,  Governor,  Senate, 
iind  Representatives,  are  elected  ANNUALLY  ; 
and  this  last  appears  now  to  be  the  prtvailing  taste. 

408.  The  st^Va^c,  or  cjualijication  of  electors,  la 
very  various.  In  some  states  every  free  man  :  that 
is,  every  man  who  i^  not  bound  man  or  slave,  has  a 
vote.  In  others,  the  payment  of  the  tax  is  required. 
In  others,  a  man  must  be  Ziorlh  a  hundred  pounds. 
In  Virginia  a  man  must  be  a  freeliolder. 

40!).  This  may  serve  to  show  how  little  Mr.  Jer- 
nv  Bentjiam,  the  new  Mentor  of  the  Westminster 
Telemachus,  knows  about  the  political  part  of  the 
American  governments.  Jerry,  whose  great,  and, 
indeed,  only  argument,  in  support  o( annual  parlia- 
ments and  universal  suffrage,  is,  that  America  is  so 
happy  under  such  a  system,  has,  if  we  were  to  own 
him,  furnished  our  enemies  with  a  complete  an- 
swer ;  for,  they  have,  in  order  to  silence  him,  only 
to  refer  to  the  facts  of  his  argument  of  happy  expe- 
rience. By  silencing  him,  however,  I  do  not  mean, 
the  stopping  of  his  tongue,  or  pen  ;  for  nothing  but 
mortality  will  ever  do  that.  Tliis  everlasting  bab- 
bler has  aimed  a  sort  of  stiletto  stroke  at  me  ;  for 
zi'hat  God  knows,  except  it  be  to  act  a  consistent 
part,  by  endeavouring  to  murder  the  man  whom  he 
has  so  freijuently  robbed,  and  whose  facts  and 
thoughts,  though  disguised  and  disgraced  by  the 
robber's  (juaint  phraseology,  constitute  the  better 
part  of  his  book.  .lerry,  who  was  made  a  relbrmer 
Uy  Pitt's  refusal  to  give  him  a  contract  to  build  a 
pinitentiary  and  to  make  him  prime  administrator  of 
piniTnrc,  that  is  to  say,  Beggar-Whipper  (♦oneral, 
is  a  very  proper  person  to  be  toastrd  by  those, 
who  liave  plotted  and  conspired  against  Major  Cart- 
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Wright.      Mr,  Brougham   praises   Jcriy  :    that    is 
enough ! 

410.  In  the  four  JVezv- England  States,  the  qualifi- 
cation was  a  hundred  pounds.  But,  one  of  those 
States,  Connecticut,  has,  to  her  great  honour,  re- 
cently set  an  example  worthy  ot"  tlut  imitation  of 
the  otiier  three.  A  new  Constitution  has,  during 
this  year,  been  formed  in  that  State,  according  to 
which  all  elections  are  to  be  annual ;  and,  as  to  the 
salJ'rage,  I  will  give  it  in  the  words  of  tlie  instru- 
ment itself:  "  Every  male  white  citizen  of  the 
"  United  States,  who  shall  have  gained  a  settlement 
"  in  this  State,  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
"  years,  and  resided  in  the  town"  [that  is  parish  ia 
the  Enghsh  meaning]  "in  which  he  may  offer  him- 
•'  self  to  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  being  an 
''  elector,  at  least  six  months  preceding,  and  have  a, 
^^  freehold  estate  of  the  yearly  value  of  seven  dollars 
"  in  this  State  ; — OR,  having  been  enrolled  in  the  mi- 
'•  litia,  shall  have  performed  military  duty  therein 
"  for  the  term  of  one  year,  next  preceding  the  time 
*'  he  shall  offer  himself  for  admission,  or,  being 
"  liable  thereto,  shall  have  been,  by  authoi'ity  of 
"law,  excused  therefrom; — OR,  shaW  have  paid 
*'  a  State  Tax  within  the  year  next  preceding  the 
"  time  he  shall  present  himself  for  admission,  and 
"  shall  sustain  a  good  moral  character,  shall,  on  his 
•'  taking  the  oath  prescribed,  be  an  elector.''^ 

411.  And  then,  the  proof  of  bad  moral  charac- 
ter, is,  "a  conviction  of  bribery,  forgery,  perjury, 
"  duelling,  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  theft,  or  other  of- 
"  fences,  for  which  an  infamous  punishment  is  in- 
"  flicted."  By  forgery  is  not,  of  course,  contem- 
plated pvjf-out  forgery  ;  for  that,  as  an  act  of  re- 
sistance of  oppression,  is  fully  justitiable  :  it  is  not 
only  not  an  immoral,  but  it  is  a  meritorious  act. 
The  forgery  here  meant  is  forgery  committed 
against  honest  men,  who,  when  they  ^' promise  to 
pay,"  mean  to  pay,  and  do  pay  when  called  upon. 
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"  Bribery^''  is  very  properly  set  at  the  head  of  the 
disqualifications  ;  but,  what  ;i  nest  of  villains  it 
would  exclude  in  England  !  JVhile  men  are  men- 
tioned, but,  another  clause,  admits  all  the  Blacks 
noti;  free,  though  it  shuts  out  future  comers  of  that 
colour,  or  of  the  yellow  hue  ;  which  is  perfectly 
just ;  for,  Connecticut  is  not  to  be  the  receptacle 
of  those,  whom  other  states  may  choose  to  release 
from  slavery,  seeing  that  she  has  now  no  slaves  of 
her  oziin. 

412.  Thus,  then,  this  nerc-  Constitution  ;  a  constitu.- 
tion  formed  by  the  steadiest  community  in  the 
world  ;  a  constitution  dictated  by  the  most  ample 
experience,  gives  to  the  people,  as  to  the  three 
branches  of  the  government  (the  Governor,  Senate, 
and  Representatizfs)  precisely  what  we  reformers 
m  England  ask  as  to  only  one  branch  out  of  the 
three.  Whoever  has  a  freehold  worth  a  guinea 
and  a  half  a  year,  though  he  pay  no  tax  and  though 
he  be  not  enrolled  in  the  militia,  has  a  vote.  Who- 
ever pays  a  tax,  though  he  be  not  enrolled  in  the 
militia,  though  he  have  no  freehold  and  pay  a 
tax,  has  a  vote.  So  that  nothing  but  beggars,  pau- 
pers, and  criminals  can  ea.-'ily  be  excluded  ;  and, 
you  will  observe,  if  you  please,  Messieurs  Bo- 
roughmongers,  that  the  State  taxes  are  all  direct 
and  so  contemptible  in  amount  as  not  to  be,  all  ta- 
ken together,  enougii  to  satisfy  the  maw  of  o  sin- 
gle sinecure  placeman  in  England,  and  that  the  eles- 
tors  choose,  and  annually  too.  King,  Ijords  and 
Commons.  Now,  mind,  this  change  has  been  deli- 
berately made  by  the  most  deliberate  people  that 
ever  lived  on  the  earth.  New-England  is  called, 
and  truly,  "the  Land  o(  Steady  Habits;''  but,  a 
Connecticut  man  is  said  to  be  a  ''full-blooded  Yan- 
kee," and  Yarjkec  means  f^'exi'-Enqlander.  So  that, 
here  arc  the  stcadici,t  of  the  steady  adopting,  after 
all  their  UKual  dcliberutiou  and  precaution,  iu  a  time 
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of  profound  tranquillit}' and  without  any  party  spi- 
rit or  delusion,  the  plan  of  us  "  rvild  and  mad'' 
Reibrmers  of  Old  England.  Please  God,  I  will, 
before  1  go  home,  perform  a  pilgrimage  into  this 
State  ! 

413.  In  Virginia  and  the  States  where  negro  sla- 
very exists,  the  slaves  are  reckoned  amongst  the  po- 
■puluiion  in  apportioning  the  seats  in  the  General  Con- 
gress.    So  that  the  slaves  do  not  vote  :  but,  their 
CTvners    have  votes  for  them.     This   is  whitt  Davis 
Giddy,  Wilberforce,   and  the   spawn  of  the  Green 
Room  call  virtual  representation.     And  this,  to  be 
sure,  is  what  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  his  speech 
at  the  Reading  Dinner,  meant  by  universal  INTE- 
RESTS !     From  universal  siiff^age,  he  came  down 
to  general  suffrage  :  this  was   only  nonsense  ;  but, 
universal  INTERESTS  is  downright  boroughmon- 
gering.     Well  may  he  despair  of  doing  any  good  in 
the  House  of  Commons  !     "  Universal  interests''''  is 
the  Virginia  plan  ;  and,  in  that  state  of  things,  by  no 
means  unwise   or   unjust  ;  for,  it  is  easier  to  talk 
about  freeing  black  slaves  than  it  is  to  do  it.     The 
planters  in  the  Southern  States  are  not  to  blame  for 
ha\ing  slaves,  until  some   man  will  show  how  the}' 
are  to  get  rid  of  them.     No  one  has  yet  discovered 
the   means.      Virtual    representation,  or,    in  other 
words,  Universal  interests,  is  as  good  a  thing  as  any 
one  can  desire  lor  those  States  ;  and,  if  Sir   Fran- 
cis will  but  boldly  declare,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land  must  necessarily  remain  slaves,  his  joining  of 
Davis  Giddy   and  Canning  will  be  very  consistent. 
Let  him  black  the  skins  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  honestly  call   a  part  of  them  his  property,  uud 
then  he   will  not  add  the  meanest  to  the  most  das- 
tardly apostacy. 

414.  The  right  of  sulTrage  in  America  is,  how- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  sutiicient  to  guard  the  people 
against  any  general  and  long-existing  abuse  of  pow- 
er ;  for,  let  it  be  borne  in  mipd.  that  here  the  peo- 
L>5* 
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pie  elect  all  the  persons,  who  are  to  exercise  pow- 
er ;  while,  even  if  our  Reform  were  obtained, 
there  would  still  be  tmo  branches  out  of  the  three, 
over  whom  the  people  would  have  no  direct  con- 
trol. Besides,  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland 
there  is  an  established  Church  ;  a  richly  endowed 
and  powerful  hierarchy  :  and  this,  wl)ich  is  really 
a  fourth  branch  of  the  government,  has  nothing  to 
resemble  it  in  America.  So  that,  in  this  country, 
the  whole  of  the  Government  may  be  truly  said  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  people  are,  ia 
reality  as  ^vell  as  in  name,  represented. 

415.  The  consequences  of  this  are,  1st,  that,  if 
those  who  are  chosen  do  not  behave  well,  they  are 
not  chosen  a  second  lime  ;  2nd,  that  there  are  no  sme- 
eure  place  men  and  place  women,  grantees, pensioners 
without  services,  and  big  place  men  who  swallow  the 
earnings  of  two  or  three  thousand  men  each  ;  3rd, 
that  there  is  no  militar)-  stall  to  devour  more  than 
the  whole  of  a  government  ought  to  cost  ;  4th,  that 
there  are  no  proud  and  insolent  grasping  borough- 
mongers  who  make  the  people  toil  and  sweat  to 
keep  them  and  their  faniilies  in  luxury  ;  ijth,  that 
seats  in  the  Congress  are  not,  like  stalls  in  Smith- 
field,  bought  and  sold,  or  hired  out  ;  6th,  that  the 
AJpfflbers  of  Congress  do  not  sell  their  votes  at  so 
much  a  vote  ;  7th,  that  there  is  no  waste  of  the 
puiilic  money,  and  no  expenses  occasioned  by  the 
bribing  of  Electors,  or  by  the  hiring  o(  spies  and 
informers;  8th,  that  there  are  no  shootings  of  the 
people  and  no  legal  murders  commiltod  in  order  to 
defend  the  government  against  the  just  vengeance 
of  an  oppressed  and  insulted  nation.  But,  all  is 
harmony,  peace  and  prosperity.  Every  man  ia 
zealous  in  defence  of  the  laws,  because  every  man 
knows  that  he  is  governed  by  laws,  to  which  he  has 
really  and  truly  given  assent. 

41G.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  Laws,  the  Common 
Law  of  England  is  the  Common  Lara  of  America. 
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These  States  were  formerly  Colonies  of  England. 
Our  boroughmongers  wished  to  tax  them  without 
their  own  coment.  But,  the  Colonies,  standing  up- 
on the  ancient  Laws  of  England,  which  say  that  no 
man  shall  be  taxed  without  his  uwn  consent,  res^isted 
the  boi'oughmongers  of  that  day  ;  overcame  tliem 
in  war  ;  cast  oft'  all  dependence,  and  became  free 
and  independent  States.  But,  the  great  men,  who 
conducted  that  revolution,  as  well  as  the  people  in 
general,  were  too  wise  to  cast  otl  the  excellent  laws 
of  their  forefathers.  They,  therefore,  declared, 
that  the  Common  Law  of  England,  should  ren^ain, 
being  subject  to  such  moditications  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary in  the  new  circumstances  in  which  the 
people  were  placed.  The  Common  Law  means, 
the  ancient  and  ordinary  usages  and  customs  of  the 
land  with  regard  to  the  means  o^ protecting  proper- 
ty and  persons  and  of  punishing  crimes.  This  law 
is  no  written  or  printed  thing.  It  is  more  ancient 
than  books.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  hearts  of  our 
forefathers,  and  it  has  lived  in  the-hearts  of  their 
sons  from  generation  to  generation.  Hence  it  is 
emphatically  called,  the  Law  of  the  Land.  Juries, 
Judges,  Courts  of  Justice,  Sheriffs,  Constables, 
Head-boroughs,  Heywards,  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  all  their  numerous  and  useful  powers  and  au- 
thorities make  part  of  this  law  of  the  land.  The 
boroughmongers  would  fain  persuade  us,  that  it  is 
they  who  hzve  given  us  this  law,  out  of  pure  genero- 
sity. But,  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  this  law  is 
more  ancient,  and  far  more  ancient,  than  the  titles 
of  even  the  most  ancient  of  their  families.  And, 
accordingly,  when  the  present  Royal  Family  were 
placed  upon  the  throne,  there  was  a  solemn  decla- 
ration of  the  Parliament  in  these  words  :  "  The 
'*  Laws  of  England  are  the  birthright  of  the  people 
*'  of  England."  The  boroughmongers,  by  giving 
new  powers  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Judges, 
setting  aside  the  trial  by  Jury  in  many  cases  both 
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of  property  and  person,  even  before  the  present 
horrible  acts;  and  by  a  thousand  other  means, 
have,  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  greatly  despoiled  us  of 
the  lazi'  of  the  land  ;  but,  never  have  they  given  us 
any  one  good  in  addition  to  it. 

417.  The  Americans  have  taken  special  care  to 
prevent  the  like  encroachments  on  their  rights  :  so 
that,  while  they  have  Courts  of  Justice,  Juries, 
Judges,  SherilVs,  and  the  rest,  as  we  have  ;  while 
they  have  all  the  good  part  of  the  laws  now  in  force 
in  England,  they  have  none  of  the  bad.  They 
have  none  of  that  Statute  Laru  of  England,  or  ^^ct  of 
Parliament  Laze,  which  has  robbed  us  of  a  great 
part,  and  the  best  part,  of  our  "  Birthright." 

418.  It  is,  as  I  said  before,  not  my  intention  to  go 
much  into  particulars  here  ;  but,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  noticing,  that  the  people  of  America,  when 
they  came  to  settle  their  new  governments,  took 
special  care  to  draw  up  specific  Constitutions,  in 
which  they  foi'bade  any  of  their  future  law-makers 
to  allow  of  any  Titles  of  JVobility,  any  Privileged 
Class,  an)'  Established  Church,  or,  to  pass  amj  law  to 
give  to  any  body  the  pozaier  of  imprisoning  men 
otherrcise  than  iii  due  course  of  Common  La~e,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  actual  invasion,  or  opeii  rebellion. 
And,  though  actual  invasion  took  place  several  times 
during  the  late  war  ;  though  the  capital  city  was  in 
possession  of  our  troops,  no  such  law  was  passed. 
Such  is  the  cflect  of  that  confidence,  which  a  good 
and  just  government  has  in  the  pe(Ji)le  whom  it  go- 
verns ! 

419.  There  is  one  more  particular,  as  to  the 
Laws  of  America,  on  which,  as  it  is  of  very  great 
importance,  1  think  it  right  to  remark.  The  uses, 
which  have  been  mailc  of  the  /jUH)  of  Libel  in  En- 
gland are  well  known.  In  the  first  place,  the  Com- 
tnon  Lu~Ji'  knows  of  no  such  olVence  as  that  of  Cri- 
minal libel,  for  which  so  many  men  have  been  so 
cruelly  punished  in  England.      The  crime  is  an  In- 
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vention  of  late  date.  The  Common  La\»  punished 
men  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  but  no  words,  whe- 
ther written  or  spoken,  can  be  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  But,  then  some  Boronghmonger  Judges 
said,  that  words  might  tend  to  produce  a  breach  of 
the  peace  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  criminal  to 
ujie  such  words.  This,  though  a  palpable  stretch 
of  law,  did,  however,  by  usage,  become  law  so 
far  as  to  be  acted  upon  in  America  as  well  as  En- 
gland :  and,  when  1  lived  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, eighteen  years  ago,  the  Chief  Jurtice  of 
that  State,  finding  even  this  law  not  sufficiently 
large,  gave  it  another  stretch  to  make  it  fit  me. 
Whether  the  Legislature  of  that  State  will  rep.ur 
this  act  of  injustice  and  tyranny  remains  yet  to  be 
seen.  The  state  of  New-York,  in  which  I  now 
live,  awakened  probably  by  the  act  of  tyranny,  to 
which  I  allude,  has  taken  care,  by  an  Act  of  the 
State,  passed  in  1815,  to  put  an  end  to  these  at- 
tacks on  the  press  by  charges  of  constructive  libel, 
or,  at  least,  to  make  the  law  such,  that  no  man 
shall  suffer  from  the  preferring  of  any  such  charges 
unjustly. 

420.  The  principal  effect  of  this  twisting  of  the  law 
was,  that,  whether  the  words  pubhshed  were  true 
or  false  the  crime  of  publishing  was  the  sarne  ^  be- 
cause, whether  true  or  false,  they  tended  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace!  Nay,  there  was  a  Boroughmonger 
Judge  in  England,  who  had  laid  it  down  as  law, 
that  the  truer  the  words  were,  the  more  criminal 
was  the  libel ;  because,  said  he,  a  breach  of  the 
peace  was  more  likely  to  be  produced  by  telling 
truth  of  n  villain,  than  by  telling  falsehood  of  a  vir- 
tuous  man.  In  point  of  fact  this  was  true  enough, 
to  be  sure,  but  what  an  infamous  doctrine  !  what  a 
base,  what  an  unjust  mind  must  this  man  have  had  ! 

421.  The  State  of  New- York,  ashamed  that 
there  should  any  longer  be  room  for  such  misera- 
ble quibbling  ;  ashamed  to  leave  the  liberty  of  the. 
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press  exposed  to  the  changes  and  chances  of  a  doc- 
trine so  hostile  to  common  sense  as  well  as  to  every 
principle  of  freedom,  passed  an  Act,  which  makes 
the  truth  of  any  poblication  ti  justification  of  it,  pro- 
vided the  pubUsher  can  show,  that  the  publication 
was  made  with  good  motives  and  justifiable  ends  ;  and 
who  can  possibly  publish  truth  without  being  able 
to  show  good  7notives  and  justifiable  ends?  To  ex- 
pose and  censure  tyranny,  profligacy,  fraud,  kypo- 
crisy,  debauchery,  drunkenness  ;  indeed,  all  sorts 
of  wickedness  and  folly  ;  and  to  do  this  in  the 
words  of  truth,  must  tend,  cannot  fail  to  tend,  to 
check  wickedness  and  folly,  and  to  strengthen  and 
promote  virtue  and  wisdom  ;  and  these,  and  these 
only,  are  the  uses  of  the  press.  I  know  it  has  been 
said,  for  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  this  is  going  too 
far ;  that  it  would  tend  to  lay  open  the  private  af- 
fairs of  families.  Ami  what  then  ?  Wickedness 
and  folly  should  meet  their  dtie  measure  of  cen- 
sure, or  ridicule,  be  they  found  where  they  may. 
if  the  faults  of  private  persons  were  too  trifling 
to  deserve  public  notice,  the  mention  of  them 
would  give  the  parties  no  pain,  and  the  publisher 
would  be  despised  for  his  tittle-tattle  ;  that  is  all  ? 
And  if  they  were  of  a  nature  so  grave  as  for  the 
exposure  of  them  to  give  the  parties  pain,  the  ex- 
posure would  be  useful,  as  a  warning  to  others. 

422.  Amongst  the  persons,  whom  I  have  heard 
express  a  wish,  to  see  the  press  what  they  call 
free,  at  the  same  time  to  extend  the  restraints  on  it, 
with  regard  to  persons  in  their  private  life,  beyond 
the  obligations  of  adlicrencc  to  truth,  I  have  never, 
that  I  know  of,  mot  with  one,  who  had  not  some 
pon'crful  motive  of  his  oawi  for  the  wish,  and  who 
did  not  feel  that  he  had  some  vulnerable  part  about 
himself.  The  common  observation  of  these  per- 
sons, is,  that  public  men  are  fair  game.  Why  public 
only  ?  Is  it  because  their  wickedness  and  folly  af- 
fect  the   public  ?     And,  how  long  has  it  been,  I 
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should  be  glad  to  know,  since  bad  example  in  pri- 
vate life  has  been  thought  of  no  coisequence  to 
the  public  ?  The  press  is  called  "  the  guardian  of 
the  piiblic  morals  :"  but,  if  it  is  to  meddle  with  none 
of  the  vices  or  follies  of  individuals  in  private  life, 
how  is  it  to  act  as  the  gifardian  of  the  morals  of  the 
whole  community  ?  A  press  perfectly  free  reach- 
es those  vices,  which  the  law  cannot  reach  Avithout 
putting  too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trate. Extinguish  the  press,  and  you  must  let  the 
magistrate  into  every  private  house.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  world  suggests  this  rem.ark  ;  for,  look 
where  you  will,  you  will  see  virtue  in  all  the  walks 
of  life  hand  in  hand  with  freedom  of  discussion, 
and  vice  hand  in  hand  with  censorships  and  other 
laws  to  cramp  the  press.  England,  once  so  free,  so 
virtuous  and  so  happy,  has  seen  misery  and  crimes 
increase  and  the  criminal  laws  multiply  in  the  exact 
proportion  of  the  increase  of  the  resti'aints  on  the 
press  and  of  the  increase  of  the  severity  in  punish- 
ing what  are  called  libels.  And,  if  this  had  not  ta- 
ken place  it  would  have  been  very  wonderful. 
Men  who  have  the  handling  of  the  public  money, 
and  who  know  that  the  parliament  is  such  as  to  be 
silenced^  will  be  very  apt  to  squander  that  money  ; 
this  squandering  causes  heavy  taxes  :  these  pro- 
duce misery  amongst  the  greater  number  of  people  ; 
this  misery  produces  crimes  ;  to  check  these  new 
penal  laws  are  passed.  Thus  it  is  in  England, 
where  new  hanging  places,  new  and  enlarged  jails, 
prisons  on  the  water,  new  modes  of  transporting,  a 
new  species  of  peace-officers,  a  new  species  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  troops  employed  regularly  in  aid 
of  the  magistrate,  and  at  last,  spies  and  blood-mo- 
ney bands,  all  proclaim  a  real  revolution  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  government.  \iih.Q,  press  had  continued 
free  these  sad  effects  of  a  waste  of  the  public  mo- 
ney never  could  have  taken  place  ;  for,  the  wasters 
of  that  money  would  have  been  so  exposed  as  to  be- 
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unable  to  live  under  the  odium  which  the  exposure 
would  have  occasioned  ;  and,  if  the  parliament 
had  not  checked  the  waste  and  punished  the  wasters, 
the  public  indignation  would  have  destroyed  the 
parliament.  But,  with  a  muzzled  press,  the  wast- 
ers proceeded  with  the  consciousness  of  impunity. 
Say  to  an  individual  man,  when  he  is  twenty  years 
of  age  ;  "  you  shall  do  just  what  you  pleiise  with  all 
•■  the  money  of  other  people  that  you  can  by  any 
'■  means,  all  your  life  long,  get  into  your  hands,  and 
'•  no  one  shall  ever  be  permitted  to  make  you  ac- 
"  countable,  or  even  to  write  or  speak  a  word 
"  against  you  for  any  act  of  fraud,  oppression,  or 
"  waste."  Should  you  expect  such  an  individual  to 
act  honestly  and  wisely  ?  Yet,  this,  in  fact,  is  what 
boroughmonger  Parliament  and  the  law  of  libel  say 
to  every  set  of  Ministers. 

423.  Before  I  quit  this  subject  of  Libel,  let  me 
observe,  however,  that  no  juryman,  even  as  the 
law  now  stands  in  England,  is  in  conscience  bound 
to  lind  any  man  guilty  on  a  charge  of  criminal  li- 
bel, unless  the  evidence  prove  that  the  pretended 
libeller  has  been  actuated  by  an  evil  motive,  and  un- 
less it  be  also  proved  by  evidence,  that  bis  words, 
spoken  or  written,  were  scandalous  and  malicious. 
Unless  these  things  be   clearly  proved  by  evidence, 

■  the  juryman,  who  linds  a  man  guilty,  is  a  base,  per- 
jiired  villain;  and  ought  to  be  punished  as  such. 

424.  The  state  of  Connecticut,  in  her  new  Con- 
stitution, before  mentioned,  h;is  put  tliis  mutter  of 
libel  on  true  footing  ;  nanicly,  "  In  all  prosecutions 
"  aud  indictments  for  libel  the  TRUTrl  may  be 
"  given  in  evidence,  and  the  Junj  shall  have  the 
"  rigiit  to  determine  the  laxo  and  the  facts.'"  Thus, 
then,  common  sense  hiis,  at  la^t,  gotten  the  better  ; 
and  TRUTH  can,  in  this  state,  at  least,  in  no  c-ise, 
be  a  legal  crime. 

425.  But,  indeed,  the  press  has  NOW  no  re- 
straitU  in    America,  other  than   that  imposed  by 
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TRUTH.  Men  publish  what  they  please,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  puhVishfalsehoods  ;  and,  even  ia  such 
cases,  they  are  generally  punished  by  the  public 
contempt.  The  press  is,  therefore,  taken  all  io- 
qether,  what  the  magistrates  ;iiwa3's  ought  to  be  ; 
"  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  rexvard  to  those  who  do 
"  wc//."  But,  it  is  not  the  tiame  of  REPUBLIC 
that  secures  these,  or  any  other  of,  the  blessings 
of  freedom.  As  gross  acts  of  tyranny  may  be  com- 
mitted, and  as  base  corruption  practised,  under 
that  name  as  under  the  name  of  absolute  monarchy. 
And,  it  becomes  the  people  of  America  to  guard 
their  minds  against  ever  being,  in  any  case,  amused 
withnamcs.  It  is  the  fair  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple that  is  the  cause  of  all  the  good  ;  and,  if  this 
be  obtained,  I,  for  my  part,  will  never  quarrel 
with  any  body  about  names.  ^ 

426.  Taxes  and  Priests ;  for  these  ahvays  lay  on 
lieavily  together.  On  the  subject  of  taxes,  I  have, 
perhaps,  spoken  sufficiently  clear  before  ;  but,  it 
is  a  great  subject.  I  will,  on  these  subjects,  ad- 
dress myself  more  immediately  to  my  old  neighbours 
oj  Botley,  and  endeavour  to  make  them  understand, 
what  America  is  as  to  taxes  and  priests. 

427.  Worried,  my  old  neighbours,  as  you  are,  by 
tax-gatherers  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  County 
Collector,  who  I'ides  in  his  coach  and  four,  down  to 
the  petty  Window  Peeper,  the  little  miserable  spy, 
who  is  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  you,  as  if  he 
were  a  thief-catcher  and  if  you  were  thieves  ;  de- 
voured as  you  are  by  these  vermin,  h\%  and  little, 
you  will  with  difficulty  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
America  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  state  of  such  bless- 
edness, when  compared  with  tfte  state  of  things 
in  En<rland,  that  I  despair  of  being  able  to  make 
you  fully  comprehend  what  it  is. 

428.  llere  a  man  may  make  new  windows,  or  shut 
up  old  windows,  as  often  as  he  pleases,  without  be- 
ing comj>elled  under  a  penaltv  to  irive  notice  to 
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some  insolent  tax-gathering  spy.  Here  he  may 
keep  iis  many  horses  as  he  hkes,  he  may  ride  them 
or  drive  them  at  his  pleasure,  he  may  sell  them  or 
keep  them,  he  may  lend  them  orhreedfrom  them  ; 
he  may,  as  hr  as  their  nature  allows,  do  the  same 
with  regard  to  his  dogs  ;  he  may  employ  his  ser- 
vants in  his  house,  in  his  stables,  in  his  garden,  or 
in  his  fields,  just  as  he  pleases  ;  he  may,  if  he  be 
foolish  enough,  have  armorial  bearings  on  his  car- 
riage, his  watch-seals,  on  his  plate,  and,  if  he 
likes,  on  his  very  buckets  and  porridge  pots  ;  he 
may  write  his  receipts,  big  bills,  his  leases,  his 
bonds,  and  deeds,  upon  unstamped  paper  ;  his  wife 
and  daughters  may  wear  French  gloves  and  lace, 
and  French  and  India  silks  ;  he  may  purchase  or 
sell  lands  and  may  sue  at  law  for  his  rights  :  and  all 
these,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  without  any 
dread  of  the  interloping  and  insolent  interference 
of  a  tax-gatherer  or  spy  of  any  description.  Last- 
ly, when  he  dies,  he  can  bequeath  his  money  and 
goods  and  horses  and  lands  to  whosoever  he  plea- 
ses ;  and  he  can  close  his  eyes  without  curses  in 
his  heart  against  a  rapacious  band  of  placemen, 
pensioners,  grantees,  sinecure  holders,  staff-offi- 
cers, borough-jobbers,  and  blood-money  spies,  who 
stand  ready  to  take  from  his  friends,  his  relations, 
his  widow,  and  his  children,  a  large  part  of  what 
ke  loaves,  under  the  name  of  a  tax  upon  legacies. 

429.  But,  you  will  ask,  "  are  there  710  taxes  in 
"America?"  Yes;  and  taxes,  or  public  contribu- 
tions of  some  sort,  there  must  be  in  every  civilized 
stut^^.  ;  otherwise,  government  could  not  exist,  and 
wilhou't  government  there  could  be  no  security  for 
-prcpcrlij  or  jjnifvna.  The  taxes  in  America  consist 
priucii;ally  of  Cmlom  Duties  imposed  on  goods  im- 
ported ihti.  the  fountrij.  During  tho  late  war,  there 
were  taxes  on  several  things  in  the  country  ;  but, 
ihey  were  taken  off  at  the  peace.  In  the  cities  and 
'urge  towc=,  where  paving  and  lamps  and  drains 
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and  scavengers  are  necessary,  there  are,  of  course, 
direct  contributions  to  defray  the  expenses  of  these. 
There  are  also,  of  course,  countij  rates  and  road 
rates.  But,  as  the  money  thus  raised  is  employed 
for  the  immediate  benefit  of  those  who  pay,  and  is 
expended  amongst  themselves  and  under  their  own 
immediate  inspection,  it  does  not  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  tax.  The  taxes,  or  duties,  on  goods 
imported  yield  a  great  sum  of  money  ;  and,  owing 
to  the  persons  employed  in  the  collection  being  ap- 
pointed for  their  integrity  and  ability,  and  not  on 
account  of  their  connection  with  any  set  of  bribing 
and  co'Tupt  boroughmongers,  the  whole  of  the  mo- 
ney thu3  collected  is  fairly  applied  to  the  public  use, 
and  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ment. The  army,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  costs  but 
a  mere  trifle.  It  consists  of  a  few  men,  who  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  forts  from  crumbling 
down  and  guns  from  rotting  with  rust.  The  navy 
is  an  object  of  care,  and  its  support  and  increase  a 
cause  of  considerable  expense.  But  the  govern- 
ment, relying  on  the  good  sense  and  valour  of  a 
people,  who  must  hate  or  disregard  themselves 
before  they  can  hate  or  disregard  that  which  so 
manifestly  promotes  their  own  happiness,  has  no 
need  to  expend  much  on  any  species  of  warlike  pre- 
parations. The  government  could  not  stand  a  week, 
if  it  were  hated  by  the  people  ;  nor,  indeed,  might 
it  to  stand  one  hour.  It  has  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple with  it.  And  therefore,  it  need  expend  nothing 
in  blood-money,  or  in  secret  services  of  any  kind. 
Hence  the  cheapness  of  this  government ;  hence 
the  small  amount  of  the  taxes ;  hence  the  ease  and 
happiness  of  the  people. 

430.  Great  as  the  distance  between  you  and  me 
is,  my  old  neighbours,  I  very  oftenthink  of  you ;  and 
especially  when  I  buy  salt,  which  our  neighbour 
Warner  used  to  sell  us  for  19  shillings  a  bushel,  and 
which  I  buy  here  for  2s.  Qd,     This  salt  is  made, 
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you  know,  somewhere  by  Hatnbel.  This  very 
salt,  when  brought  here  from  England,  has  all  the 
charges  or  freight,  insurance,  wharfage,  storage,  to 
pay.  It  pays  besides,  one  third  of  its  value  in  duty 
to  the  American  government  before  it  be  landed 
here.  Then,  you  will  observe,  there  is  the  prq^t 
of  the  American  salt  merchant  ;  and  then  that  of 
the  shop-keeper  who  sells  me  the  salt.  And,  after 
all  this,  I  buy  that  very  Hampshire  salt  for  2s.  6iL 
a  bushel,  English  measure.  What  a  government, 
then,  must  that  of  the  boroughmongers  be  !  The 
salt  is  a  gift  of  God.  It  is  thrown  on  the  shore. 
And  yet,  these  tyrants  will  not  suffer  us  to  use  it, 
until  we  have  paid  them  15s.  a  bushel  for  lil)erty  to 
use  it.  They  will  not  sutler  us  to  use  the  salt, 
which  God  has  sent  us,  until  wc  have  given  them 
15s.  a  bushel  for  them  to  bestow  on  themselves,  or 
their  families  and  dependants,  in  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  which  they  have  contract- 
ed, and  in  paying  those,  whom  they  hire  to  shoot 
at  us.  Yes  ;  England  is  a  fine  country  ;  it  is  a  glo- 
rious country  ;  it  contains  an  ingenious,  industrious, 
a  brave  and  warm-hearted  people  ;  but,  it  is  now 
disgraced  and  enslaved  ;  it  is  trodden  down  by 
these  tyrants  ;  and  we  must  free  it.  We  cannot 
and  we  will  not  die  their  slaves. 

431.  Salt  is  only  one  of  the  many  English  articles 
that  we  buy  cheaper  here  than  in  England.  Glass^ 
for  instance,  we  buy  for  half  IIm*  price  that  you  buy 
it.  The  reason  is,  that  you  arc  compelled  to  j)ay 
a.  heavy  tax,  which  is  not  paid  l)y  us  for  Ihit  same 
glass.  It  is  the  same  as  to  almost  every  thing  thai 
comes  from  England.  You  are  compelled  to  pay 
the  boroughmongers  a  heavy  tax  on  your  ca7idlts 
and  soap.  You  dare  not  make  candles  and  soap, 
though  you  have  the  fat  and  the  ashes  in  abundance. 
If  you  attempt  to  do  this,  you  are  taken  up  and 
imprisoned  ;  and,  if  you  resist,  soldiers  are  brought 
to  shoot  you.     This  is  freedom,   is   it  '  Now,  we, 
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here,  make  our  own  candles  and  soap.  Farmers 
sometimes  sell  soap  and  candles  ;  but  they  never 
buynny.  A  labourinj;  man,  or  a  mechanic,  buys  a 
sheep  now  and  then.  Three  or  four  day's  works 
will  buy  a  labourer  a  sheep  to  weigh  sixty  pounds, 
with  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  loose  fat.  The  meat 
keeps  very  well,  in  winter,  for  a  long  time.  The 
wool  makes  stockings.  And  the  loose  fat  is  made 
into  candles  and  soap.  The  year  before  I  left 
Hampshire,  a  poor  woman  at  Holly  Hill  had  dipped 
some  rushes  in  grease  to  use  instead  of  candles.  An 
exciseman  found  it  out ;  went  and  ransacked  her 
house  ;  and  told  her,  that,  if  the  rushes  had  had 
another  dip,  they  would  have  been  candles,  and  she 
must  have  gone  to  jail!  Why,  my  friends,  if  such  a 
thing  were  told  here,  nobody  would  believe  it.  The 
Americans  could  not  bring  their  minds  to  believe, 
that  Englishmen  wobld  submit  to  such  atrocious, 
such  degrading  tyranny. 

432.  1  have  had  living  with  me  an  Englishman  of 
Wickham  parish.  He  smokes  tobacco  ;  and  tells 
me,  that  he  can  buy  as  much  tobacco  here  for  three 
cents;  that  is,  about  three  English  half-pence,  as  he 
could  buy  at  Wickham  for  three  shillings.  The 
leather  has  no  tax  on  it  here  ;  so  that,  though  the 
shoe-maker  is  paid  a  high  price  for  his  labour,  the 
labouring  man  gets  his  shoes  very  cheap.  In  short, 
there  is  no  excise  here  ;  no  property  tax  ;  no  assessed 
taxes.  We  have  no  such  men  here  as  Chiddel  and 
Billy  Tovery  to  come  and  take  our  money  from  us. 
No  window  peepers.  No  spies  to  keep  a  look-out 
as  to  our  carriages  and  horses  and  dogs.  Our  dogs 
that  came  from  Botley  now  run  about  free  from  the 
spying  of  tax-gatherers.  We  may  wear  hair-pow- 
der if  we  like  without  paying  for  it,  and  a  boy  in 
our  houses  may  whet  our  knives  vvithoift  our  pay- 
ing two  pounds  a  year  for  it. 

433.  But,  then,  we  have  not  the  honour  of  being 
covered  over   with  the  dust,   kicked  up   by  the 
26* 
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horses  and  raised  by  the  carriage  wheels  of  such 
men  as  Old  George  Rose  and  Old  Gaunikr,  each 
of  ■whom  has  pocketed  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  o{  the  public,  that  is  to  say^  the 
people's  money.  There  are  no  such  men  here. 
Those  who  receive  public  money  here,  do  some- 
thing for  it.  They  earn  it.  They  are  no  richer 
than  other  people.  The  Judges  here  are  plain 
plain-dressed  men.  They  go  about  with  no  sort  of 
parade.  They  are  dressed,  on  the  Bench,  hke 
other  men.  The  lawyers  the  same.  Here  are  no 
black  gowns  and  scarlet  gowns  and  big  foolish-look- 
ing wigs.  Yet,  in  the  whole  world,  there  is  not  so 
well-behaved,  so  orderly,  so  steady  a  people  ; 
a  people  so  ohedient  to  the  law.  But,  it  is  the  law 
only  that  they  will  hoxa  to.  They  will  bow  to  no- 
thing else.  And,  they  bow  with  reverence  to  the 
law,  because  they  know  it  to  be  just,  and  because  it 
is  made  by  men,  whom  they  have  all  had  a  hand  in 
choosing.  \ 

434.  And,  then,  think  of  the  tithes  !  I  have  talk- 
ed to  several  farmers  here  about  the  tithes  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  they  laugh.  They  sometimes  almost 
make  me  angry  ;  for  they  seem,  atlea,«t,  not  to  be- 
lieve whftt  1  say,  when  I  tell  them,  that  the  Eng- 
lish farmer"gives  and  is  compelled  to  give,  the  Par- 
son a  tenth  part  of  his  whole  crop,  and  of  his  fruit 
and  milk  and  eggs  and  calves  and  lambs  and  pigs  and 
wool  and  honey.  They  cannot  believe  this.  They 
treat  it  as  a  sort  of  romance.  I  sometimes  almost 
wish  them  to  be  farmers  in  England.  I  said  to  a 
neighbcHr  (he  other  day,  in  half  anger:  "  I  wish 
«'  your  farm  were  at  Botley.  There  is  a  fellow 
"  there,  who  would  soon  let  you  know,  thai  your 
"  fine  apple  trees  do  not  belong  to  you.  ile 
•«  would  iiave  his  nose  in  your  sheep-fold,  your 
♦'  calf-pens,  your  milk  pail,  your  sow's  bed,  if  not 
"  in  the  sow  herself.  Your  daughters  would  have 
"■  no  occasion  to  hunt  out  the  hens'  nests  :  he  would 
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"  do  that  for  them."  And  then  I  gave  him  a  proof 
of  an  English  Parson's  vigihince  hy  telHng  him  the 
story  of  Baker's  peeping  out  the  7iamc,  marked  on 
Uie  sack,  which  the  ohl  woman  was  wearing  as  a 
petticoat.  To  another  of  my  neighhoiirs,  who  is 
very  proud  of  tlie  circumstance  of  his  grandfather 
being  an  Englishman,  as,  indeed,  most  of  the  Ame- 
ricans are,  who  are  descended  from  Enghshmen  :  to 
this  neighbour  I  was  telhng  the  story  about  the 
poor  woman  at  Holly  Hill,  who  had  nearly  dipped 
her  rushes  once  too  often.  He  is  a  very  grave  and 
religious  man.  He  looked  very  seriously  at  me, 
and  said,  that  falsehood  was  falsehood,  whether  in 
jest  or  earnest.  But,  when  I  invited  Iiim  to  come 
to  my  house,  and  told  him,  that  I  would  shew  him 
(he  acts  which  the  boroughmcn  had  made  to  put  us 
in  jail  if  we  made  our  own  soap  and  candles,  he  was 
finite  astounded.  "What!  said  he,  and  is  Old 
■'  England  really  come  to  this  !  Is  the  land  of  our 
*'  forefathers  brought  to  this  state  of  abject  slavery  ! 
"  Well,  Mr.  Cobbett,  I  confess,  that  I  was  always 
"  for  King  George,  during  our  revolutionary  war  ; 
"  but,  I  believe,  all  was  for  the  best  ;  for,  if  I  had 
"  had  my  wishes,  he  might  have  treated  us  as  he 
"  now  treats  the  people  of  England."  " //e,"  said 
I,  "It  is  not  he  ;  he,  poor  man,  does  nothing  to  the 
••  people,  andnever  has  done  any  tiling  to  the  people. 
"  He  has  no  power  more  than  you  have.  None  of 
"  his  family  have  any.  All  put  together,  they  have 
"  not  a  thousandth  part  so  much  as  I  have  ;  for  1 
•'  am  able,  though  here,  to  annoy  the  tyrants,  to 
"  make  them  less  easy  than  they  would  be  :  but, 
"  these  tyrants  care  no  more  for  the  Royal  Family 
"  than  they  do  for  so  many  posts  or  logs  of  wood." 
And  then  I  explained  to  him  who  and  what  the 
boroughmongers  were,  and  how  they  oppressed  us 
and  the  king  too.  I  told  him  how  they  disposed  of 
the  Church  livings,  and,  in  short,  explained  to  him 
all  their  arts  and  aU  their  cruelties.     He  was  ex- 
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ceedingly  shocked  ;  but  was  glad,  at  any  rate  to 
know  the  truth. 

435.  When  1  was,  hist  winter,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Harrisburgh  in  Pennsylvania,  1  saw  some 
hop-planters.  They  grow  prodigious  quantities  of 
hops.  They  are  obliged  to  put  tlieir  hills  so  wide 
apart,  that  they  can  have  only  four  hundred  hills 
upon  an  acre  ;  and  yet  they  grow  three  thousand 
pounds  of  hops  upon  an  acre,  with  no  manure  and 
with  once  ploughing  in  the  year.  When  I  told 
them  about  the  price  of  hops  in  England  and  about 
the  difficulty  of  raising  them,  they  were  greatly  sur- 
prised ;  but,  what  was  their  astonishment,  when  I 
told  them  about  the  hop  poles  of  Chalcroft  at 
Curbridge  !  The  hop  is  naturally  a  need  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  America.  Two  or  three  vines 
had  come  up  out  of  Chalcroft's  garden  hedge,  a  few- 
years  ago.  Chalcroft  put  poles  to  them  ;  and, 
there  might  be  a  pound  or  two  of  hops  on  these 
poles.  Just  before  the  time  of  gathering,  one  of 
the  spies  called  Excisemen  called  on  Chalcroft  and 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  enter  his  hops.  Chalcroft 
did  not  understand  ;  but,  answered,  he  meant  to 
take  them  in  shortly,  though  he  did  not  think  they 
were  yet  quite  ripe.  "Ay,"  said  the  Exciseman, 
"  but  I  mean,  wht^n  you  do  mean  to  enter  them  at 
"  the  Excise  iiffict  Z"  Chalcroft  did  not  know  (not 
living  in  a  hop  country.)  that  he  had  already  incur- 
red n penalty  for  not  reporting  to  the  tyrants  that  he 
had  hops  growing  in  his  garden  iicdge  !  He  did  not 
know,  that  he  could  not  gather  them  and  put  ihem 
by  without  giving  notice,  under  a  penahij  of  fifty 
pounds  !  He  did  not  know,  that  he  could  not  re- 
ceive this  liltlc  gift  of  God  without  paying  money 
to  the  borougiimofigors  in  the  shape  of  tax  ;  and, 
to  the  Parson  in  the  shape  of  tithe,  or.  give  a  tei:th 
ef  the  hops  to  the  Parson,  and  not  dare  pick  a  sin- 
gle hop  till  ho  had  sent  notice  tn  the  I\trsnn!  What 
he  did,  u])on  this  occasion,  I  hiive  forgotten  ;  but, 
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it  is  likely  that  he  let  the  hops  stand  and  rot,  or  cut 
them  down  aiui  Hung  them  away  as  weeds.  Now, 
poor  men  in  Eno;land  are  told  to  be  content  with  rags 
and  hungry  hellies,  for  that  it  is  iheir  lot ;  that  "  it 
'*  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  place  them  in 
"  that  state."  But,  here  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  falsehood  and  blaspliemy  of  this  doctrine  ;  for, 
Providence  had  sent  Chalcroft  the  hops,  and  he 
had  put  poles  to  them.  Providence  had  brought 
the  hops  to  perfection  ;  but  then  came  the  boronjjh- 
mongers  and  the  Parson  to  take  from  this  poor  man 
this  boon  of  a  benevolent  Maker.  What,  did  God 
order  a  tax  with  all  its  vexatious  regulations,  to  be 
imposed  upon  what  he  had  freely  given  to  this  poor 
man  '  Did  God  ordain,  that,  in  addition  to  this 
tax,  a  tenth  should  be  yielded  to  a  Parson,  who  had 
solemnly  vowed  at  his  ordinjition,  that  he  believed 
himself  called,  not  by  the  love  of  tithes,  but  by 
'■  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  take  on  him  the  cure  of  souls,^^ 
and  to  "  bring  stray  sheep  into  the  fold  of  the  Lord.'''' 
Did  God  ordain  these  things  ?  Had  it  pleased  God 
to  do  this  ?  What  impiety,  what  blasphemy,  then, 
to  ascribe  to  Providence  the  manifold  sufferings 
occasioned  by  the  boroughmonger's  taxes  and  Par- 
son's tithes  ! 

436.  But,  my  Botley  neighbours,  you  will  ex- 
claim. "  No  tithes  !  Why,  then,  there  can  be  no 
"  Churches  and  no  Parsons .'  The  people  must 
'•  know  nothing  of  God  or  Devil  ;  and  must  all  go 
'•  to  hell  !"  By  no  means,  my  friends.  Here  are 
plenty  of  Churches  ;  no  less  than  three  Episcopal 
(or  English)  Churches  ;  three  Presbyterian 
Churches  :  three  Lutheran  Churches  ;  one  or  two 
(Quaker  Meeting-Houses  ;  and  two  Methodist  Pla- 
ces ;  all  within  six  miles  of  the  spot  where  1  am  sil- 
ting. And,  these,  mind,  not  poor  shabby  Church- 
es ;  but  each  of  them  larger  and  better  built  and 
far  handsomer  than  Botley  Church,  with  the 
Church-yards  all  kept  in  the  neatest  order,  with  a 
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head-stone  to  every  grave.  As  'o  the  Quaker 
Meeting-House,  it  nonkl  take  i)utley  Church 
into  its  belly,  if  you  were  fir?t  to  knock  off  the 
steeple. 

437.  Oh,  no!  Tithes  are  net  necessary  to  pro- 
mote religion.  When  our  parsons,  such  as  BakcFj 
talk  about  religion  or  the  church,  being  in  danger  ; 
they  mean,  that  the  tithes  are  in  danger.  They 
mean,  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  compelled  to 
work  for  their  bread.  This  is  what  they  mean. 
You  remember,  that,  at  our  last  meeting  at  Win- 
chester, they  proposed  for  us  to  tell  the  Prince 
Regent,  that  we  would  support  the  church.  I  moved, 
to  leave  out  the  word  church  and  insert  the  word 
tithes ;  for,  as  there  were  many  presbyterians  and 
other  dissenters  present,  they  could  not,  with  clear 
consciences,  pledge  themselves  to  support  the 
thurch.  This  m:tde  them  furious.  It  ivas  liflnig 
up  the  mask  ;  and  the  parsons  were  enraged  be- 
yond measure. 

438.  Oh,  no  !  Tithes  do  not  mean  religion.  Re- 
ligion means  a  reverence  for  God.  And,  what  h  is 
this  to  do  with  tithes  ?  Why  cannot  you  reverence 
God,  without  Baker  and  his  wife  and  children  eat- 
ing up  a  tenth  part  of  the  corn  and  milk  and  eggs 
and  lambs  and  pigs  and  calves  that  are  proi'uced  in 
Botley  parish  ?  The  parsons,  in  this  coun'ry.  are 
supported  by  those  who  choose  to  employ  them. 
A  man  belongs  to  what  congregation  he  pleases. 
He  pays  what  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  con- 
gregation. And,  if  he  think  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  belong  to  any  congregation,  he  pays  no- 
thing at  all.  And,  the  consequence  is,  that  all  is 
harmony  and  good  neighbourhood.  Here  are  not 
disputes  about  reliuion  ;  or,  if  there  be,  they  make 
no  noise.  Here  is  no  ill-will  on  this  account.  A 
man  is  never  asked  what  religion  he  is  of,  or  whe- 
ther he  be  of  any  religion  at  all.  It  is  a  m.itter  that 
nobody   iulerferes  in.     What   need,  therefore,  is 
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there  of  an  establinhed  church  ?  What  need  is  there 
of  tithes  ?  And,  why  should  not  that  species  of  pro- 
perty be  taken  for  public  use  ?  That  is  to  say,  as 
far  as  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with  rehgion  ?  I  know 
very  well,  that  tithes  do  not  operate  as  many  people 
pretend  ;  I  know  those  who  complain  most  about 
them  have  the  least  right  to  complain  ;  but,  for  my 
present  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 

439.  If,  indeed,  the  Americans  were  wicked, 
disorderly,  criminal  people,  and,  of  course,  a  mise- 
rable and  foolish  people  :  then  we  might  doubt  upon 
the  subject :  then  we  might  possibly  suppose,  that 
their  wickedness  and  misery  arose,  in  some  degree, 
at  least,  from  the  zioant  of  tithes.  But,  the  contrary 
is  the  fact.  They  are  the  most  orderly,  sensible 
and  least  criminal  people  in  the  whole  world.  A 
common  labouring  man  has  the  feelings  of  a  man  of 
honour  ;  he  never  thinks  of  violating  the  laws  ;  he 
crawls  to  nobody  ;  he  will  call  every  man  Sir,  but 
he  will  call  no  man  master.  When  he  utters  words 
of  respect  towards  any  one,  they  do  not  proceed 
from  fear  or  hope,  but  from  civility  and  sincerity. 
A  native  American  labourer  is  never  rude  towards 
his  employer,  but  he  is  never  cringing 

440.  However,  the  best  proof  of  the  inutility  of 
an  established  church  is  the  absence  of  crimes  in 
this  country,  compared  to  the  state  of  England  in 
that  respect.  There  have  not  been  three /e/oyjies 
tried  in  this  county  since  I  arrived  in  it.  The 
Court-House  is  at  two  miles  fi'om  me.  An  Irish- 
man was  tried  for  forgery  in  the  summer  of  1817, 
and  the  whole  country  was  alive  to  go  and  witness 
the  novelty.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  man  being 
hanged  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  since  my 
arrival.  The  boroughmongers,  in  answer  to  state- 
ments like  these,  say  that  this  is  a  thiidy  inhabited 
country.  This  very  county  is  more  thickly  :Htled 
than  Hampshire.     The  adjoining  county,  toward* 
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"the  city  of  New-York  is  much  m6re  thickly  settled 
than  Hampshire.  New-York  itself  and  its  immedi- 
ate environs  contain  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  and,  after  London,  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
commercial  and  maritime  city  in  the  world.  Thou- 
sands of  sailors,  ship  carpenters,  dock-yard  people, 
dray  men,  boat-men,  crowd  its  wharfs  and  quays. 
Yet,  never  do  we  hear  of  hanging  ;  scarcely  ever 
of  a  robbery  ;  men  go  to  bed  with  scarcely  locking 
their  doors  ;  and  never  is  there  seen  in  these  streets 
what  is  called  in  England,  a  girl  of  the  town ;  and, 
what  is  still  more,  never  is  there  seen  in  these 
streets  •dLbeggar.  I  wish  you,  my  old  neighbours, 
could  see  this  city  of  New-York.  Portsmouth  and 
Gosport,  taken  together,  are  miserable  holes  com- 
pared to  it.  Man's  imagination  can  flmcy  nothing 
so  beautiful  as  its  bay  and  port,  from  which  two 
immense  rivers  sweep  up  on  the  sides  of  the  point 
of  land,  on  which  the  city  is.  These  rivers  are 
continually  covered  with  vessels  of  various  sizes 
bi'inging  the  produce  of  the  land,  while  the  bay  is 
scarcely  less  covered  with  ships  going  in  and  out 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  city  itself  is  a 
scene  of  opulence  and  industry  :  riches  without  in- 
solence, and  labour  without  grudging. 

441.  What  Englishman  can  contemplate  this  bril- 
liant sight  without  feeling  some  little  pride  that  this 
city  bears  an  English  name  ?  But,  thoughts  of  more 
importance  ought  to  till  his  mind.  He  ought  to 
contrast  the  ease,  the  happiness,  the  absence  of 
crime  which  prevail  here,  with  tho  incessant  anxie- 
ties, the  miseries  and  murderous  works  in  England. 
In  his  search  after  causes  he  will  fnid  them  no 
where btit  in  the  ^07;t'rnj/ie?ifs;  and,  as  lo  an  establish- 
ed Church,  if  he  find  no  sound  argument  to  provQ 
it  to  be  an  evil ;  at  the  very  least  he  must  con- 
clude, that  it  is  not  a  good;  and,  of  course,  that 
propertjf  to  the  amount  of  five  n^illions  a  year  is 
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very  unjustly  as  well  as  unwisely  bestowed  on  its 
clergy. 

442.  Nor,  let  it  be  said,   that  the  people  here 
are  of  a  better  natural  disposition  than  the  people 
of  England  are.     How  can   it  be  ?   They  are,   tiie 
far  greater  part  of  them,  the   immediate  descen- 
dants   of   Englishmen,    Irishmen,   and   Scotchmen. 
Nay,  in  the  city  of  New-York  it  is  supposed,  that  a 
full  half  of  the   labour   is   performed  by  natives  of 
Ireland,   while   men    of  that  island   make   »   great 
figure  in  trade,  at  the  bar,  and  in  all  the  various  pur- 
suits of  life.      They  have  their  Romish  Chapels 
there  in  great  brilliancy  ;  and  they  enjoy  "  Catho- 
"  lie    Emancipation"  without  any  petitioning  or  any 
wrangling.     In  short,  blindfold  an    Englishman  and 
convey  him  to  New-York,  unbind  his  eyes,   and  he 
will  think  himself  in   an   English   city.     The  same 
sorts  of  streets  ;  shops  precisely  the  same  ;  the  same 
beautiful  and  modest  women  crowding  in  and  out  of 
them  ;  the  same  play  houses  ;  the  same  men,  same 
dress,   same   language  :    he  will   miss  b}'  day  only 
the    nobility  and   beggars,    and    by  night  onlv   the 
street  walkers  and  pick-pockets.     These  are  to  be 
found  onl}'  where  there  is  an  estubiishcd  clergy  up- 
held by  what  is  called  the   state,  and  which  word 
means,  in  England,  the  horoitghinongcrs. 

443.  Away,  then,  my  friends,  with  all  cant  about 
the  Church,  and  the  Church  being  in  danger.  If  the 
Church,  that  is  to  say,  the  tithes,  were  completely 
abolished ;  if  they,  and  all  the  immense  property  of 
the  Church,  were  taken  and  applied  to  public  use 
there  would  not  be  a  sermon  or  a  prayer  the  less.  Not 
only  the  Bible  but  the  very  Prayer-book  is  in  use 
here  as  much  as  in  England,  and,  I  believe  a  great 
deal  more.  Why  give  the  five  millions  a  year  then, 
to  Parsons  and  their  wives  and  children  '{  Since  the 
English,  Irish  and  Scotch,  are  so  good,  so  religious 
and  so  moral  here  without  glebes  and  tithes  ;  why 
not  use  these  glebes  and  tithes  for  other  purposes 
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since  they  are  possessions  which  can  legally  be  dis* 
posed  of  in  another  manner. 

444.  But,  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  the  circumstance 
of  the  Church  being  established  by  law  that  makes 
it  of  little  use  as  to  real  religion,  and  as  to  morals,  as 
far  as  they  be  connected  with  rehgion.  Because,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  this  establishment  forces 
upon  the  people,  Parsons,  whom  they  cannot  re- 
spect ;  and  whom,  indeed,  they  must  despise ;  and, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  moral  precepts  of 
those,  whom  we  despise  on  account  of  their  imnao- 
rality,  we  shall  never  much  attend  to,  even  suppo- 
sing the  precepts  themselves  to  be  good.  If  a  pre- 
cept be  self  evidently  good ;  if  it  be  an  obvious 
duty  which  the  parson  inculcates,  the  inculcation 
is  useless  to  us ;  because,  whenever  it  is  wanted  to 
guide  us,  it  will  occur  without  the  suggestion  of  any 
one,  and,  if  the  precept  be  not  self  evidently  good, 
we  shall  never  receive  it  as  such  from  the  lips  of  a 
man,  whose  character  and  life  tell  us  we  ought  to 
suspect  the  truth  of  every  thing  he  utters.  When 
the  matters  as  to  which  we  are  receiving  instruc- 
tions are,  in  their  nature,  wholly  dissimilar  to  those 
as  to  which  we  have  witnessed  the  conduct  of  the 
teacher,  we  may  reasonably,  in  listening  to  the  pre- 
cept, disregard  that  conduct.  liecause,  for  in- 
stance, a  man,  though  a  very  indilTerent  Christian, 
may  be  a  most  able  soldier,  seaman,  physician,  law- 
yer, or  almost  any  thing  else  ;  and,  wliat  is  more, 
may  be  honest  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  in  any  of  these  several  capacities.  But,  when 
the  conduct,  which  we  have  observed  in  the  teacher 
belongs  to  the  same  department  of  life  as  the  pre- 
cept which  he  is  delivering,  if  the  one  dilTer  froni 
the  other  we  cannot  believe  the  teacher  to  be  sin- 
cere unless  he,  while  he  enforces  his  precept 
upon  us,  acknowledge  his  own  misconduct.  Sup- 
pose me,  for  instance,  to  be  a  great  liar,  as  great  a 
liar,  if  possible,  as  Stewart  of  the  CovRitR,  who 
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has  said  that  I  have  been  "  fined  700  dollars  for 
"  writing  against  the  American  government,"  though 
I  never  was  prosecuted  in  America  in  all  my  life. 
Suppose  me  to  be  as  great  a  liar  as  Stewart,  and  F 
were  to  be  told  by  a  Parson,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
as  great  a  liar  as  myself,  that  I  should  certainly  go 
to  hell  if  I  did  not  leave  off  lying.  Would  his 
words  have  any  effect  upon  me  ?  No :  because  I 
should  conclude,  that  if  he  thought  what  h^  said, 
he  would  not  be  such  a  liar  himself.  I  should  rely 
upon  the  Parson  generally  or  I  should  not.  If  I  did, 
I  should  think  myself  safe  until  I  out-lied  him  ;  and, 
if  I  did  not  rely  on  him  generally,  of  what  use 
would  he  be  to  me  ? 

445.  Thus,  then,  if  men  be  sincere  about  reli- 
gion ;  if  it  be  not  all  a  mere  matter  of  form,  it' 
must  always  be  of  the  greatest  consequence,  that 
the  example  of  the  teacher  correspond  with  his 
teaching.  And  the  most  likely  way  to  insure  this 
is  to  manage  things  so  that  he  may,  in  the  first 
place,  be  selected  by  the  people,  and,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  have  no  rewards  in  view  other  than 
those  which  are  to  be  given  in  consequence  of  his 
perseverance  in  a  line  of  good  conduct. 

446.  And  thus  it  is  with  the  clergy  in  America, 
who  are  duly  and  amply  rewarded  for  their  dili- 
gence, and  very  justly  respected  for  the  piety,  tar 
lent,  and  zeal,  which  they  discover  ;  but,  who 
have  no  tenure  of  their  places  other  than  that  of 
the  will  of  the  congregation.  Hence  it  rarely  in- 
deed happens,  that  there  is  seen  amongst  them  an 
impious,  and  immoral,  or  a  despicable  man  :  whe- 
ther the  teaching  of  even  these  reverend  persons 
have  any  very  great  effect  in  producing  virtue  and 
happiness  amongst  men  is  a  question  upon  which 
men  may,  without  deserving  to  be  burnt  alive,  take 
the  liberty  to  differ  ;  especially  since  the  world  has 
constantly  before  its  eyes  a  soci'jty,  who  excel  in 
iill  the  Christian  virtues,  who  practise  that  simpli- 
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Qity  which  others  teach,  who,  in  the  great  work  of 
charity,  really  and  truly  hide  from  the  left  hand 
that  which  the  right  hand  doeth  ;  and  who  knows 
nothing  of  Bishop,  Priest,  Deacon,  or  Teacher  of 
any  description.  Yes,  since  we  have  the  Quakers 
constantly  before  our  eyes,  we  may,  without  de- 
serving to  be  burnt  alive,  question  the  utility  of 
paying  any  Parsons  or  religious  Teachers  at  all. 
But,  Uie  most  of  it  is,  we  are  apt  to  confound 
things,  as  we  have,  by  a  ligure  of  speech,  got  to 
call  a  building  a  church,  when  a  church  really 
means  a  bod}'  of  people  ;  so  we  are  apt  to  look 
upon  the  priest  as  bting  religious,  and  especially 
when  we  call  him  the  reverend  ;  and,  it  often  sadly 
occurs  that  no  two  things  can  be  wider  from  each 
other  in  this  quality.  Some  writer  has  said,  that 
he  would  willingly  leave  to  the  Clergy  every  thing 
above  the  tops  of  the  chimneys,  which  perhaps 
was  making  their  possessions  rather  too  ethereal  ; 
but,  since  our  law  calls  them  "  spiritual  persons  ;" 
§ince  they  profess,  that  "  their  kingdom  is  not  of 
"  this  world."  And,  since  those  of  our  church 
have  solemnly  declared  that  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  called  to  the  ministry  "  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  ;"  it  is,  I  think,  a  little  out  of  character  for 
them  to  come  poking  and  grunting  and  grumbling 
about  after  our  eggs,  potatoes  and  sucking  pigs. 

4  17.  However,  upon  the  general  question  of  the 
utility  or  non  utility  of  paid  religious  teachers,  let 
men  decide  for  themselves  ;  but  if  teachers  be  to 
be  paid,  it  seems  a  clear  point,  in  my  mind, 
that  they  should  be  paid  upon  the  American  plan  : 
and  this,  I  think,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one, 
who  is  able  to  take  a  view  of  the  English  Cler- 
gy. They  are  appointed  by  the  absolute  will  of 
the  Boroughmongers.  They  care  nothing  for  the 
good  will  of  their  congregation  or  parish.  It  is  as 
good  to  them  to  be  hated  by   their   parishioners   a^ 
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to  be  loved  by  them.  They  very  frequently  never 
even  see  their  parish  more  than  once  in  Jour  or 
five  years.  They  solemnly  declare  at  the  altar, 
that  they  believe  themselves  called  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  take  on  them  the  cure  of  souls ;  they  get 
possession  of  a  living ;  and  leave  the  cure  of  souls 
to  some  curate,  to  whom  they  give  a  tenth  part,  per- 
haps, of  the  income.  Many  of  them  have  lv.'0 
livings  at  thirty  miles  distance  from  each  other. 
They  live  at  neither  very  frequently  ;  and,  when 
they  do  they  only  add  to  the  annoyance  which  their 
curate  gives. 

448.  As  to  their  general  character  and  conduct ; 
in  what  public  transaction  of  pre-eminent  scandal 
have  they  not  taken  a  part  ?  Who  were  found  most 
intimate  with  Mrs.  Clarke  and  most  busy  in  her 
commission  dealing  afl'airs  ?  Clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  is  notorious.  Miss  Tock- 
ER  tells  of  the  t-wo  livings  given  to  Parson  Gurnev 
for  his  electioneering  works  in  Cornwall.  And, 
indeed,  all  over  the  country,  they  have  been,  and 
are,  the  prime  agents  of  the  boroughmongers.  Re- 
cently they  have  been  the  tools  of  Sidmouth  for 
gagging  the  press  in  the  country  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Poxi'is  and  Guillim  were  the  prosecutors  of 
Messrs.  Pilling  and  Melor  ;  and  for  which,  if  they 
be  not  made  to  answer,  the  kingdom  ought  to  be 
destroyed.  They  are  the  leading  men  at  Pitt 
Clubs  all  over  the  country  ;  they  were  the  fore- 
most to  defend  the  publication  of  Melville.  In 
short,  there  has  been  no  public  man  guilty  of  an 
infamous  act,  of  whom  they  have  not  taken  the 
part  ;  and  no  act  of  tyranny  of  which  they  have  not 
been  the  eulogists  and  the  principal  instrument. 

4  19.  But,  why  do  1  attempt  to  def-cribe  parsons 
to  Hampshire  men  ?  You  saw  them  all  assenjbled  in 
grand  cohort  the  last  time  that  \  saw  any  of  you. 
You  saw  them  at  Winchester,  when  they  brought 
forward   their  lying  address  to  the  llegcnt.     You 
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saw  them  on  that  day,  and  so  did  I  ;  and  in  them  I 
saw  a  band  of  more  complete  blackguards  than  I 
ever  before  saw  in  all  my  life.  I  then  saw  parson 
Baines  of  Exton,  standing  up  in  a  chair  and  actually 
spitting  in  Lord  Cochrane's  poll  while  the  latter 
was  bending  his  neck  out  to  speak.  Lord  Cochrane 
looked  round  and  said,  "  By  G —  Sir,  if  you  do  that 
*'  again  I'll  knock  you  down.''  "  You  be  d — d," 
said  Baines,  "  I'll  spit  where  I  like."  Lord  Coch- 
rane struck  at  him  ;  Baines  jumped  down,  put 
his  two  hands  to  his  mouth  in  a  huntsman-like  way, 
and  cried  "  whoop  I  whoop  !"  till  he  was  actually 
black  in  the  face.  One  of  them  trampled  upon  my 
heel  as  I  was  speaking.  I  looked  round,  and  beg- 
ged him  to  leave  off.  "  You  be  d — d,"  said  he, 
"  you  be  d — d  jacobin."  He  then  tried  to  press 
on  me  to  stifle  my  voice,  till  I  clapped  my  elbow 
into  his  ribs  and  made  the  "  spiritual  person"  hic- 
cup. There  were  about  twenty  of  them  mounted 
upon  a  large  table  in  the  room  ;  and  there  they 
jumped,  stamped,  hollowed,  roared,  thumped  with 
canes  and  umbrellas,  squalled,  whistled,  and  made 
all  sorts  of  noises.  As  Lord  Cochrane  and  I  were 
going  back  to  London,  he  said  that,  so  many  years 
as  he  had  been  in  the  navy,  he  never  had  seen  a 
band  of  such  complete  blackguard?.  And  I  said  the 
same  for  the  army.  And,  I  declare,  that,  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life,  I  have  never  seen  any 
men,  drunk  or  sober,  behave  in  so  infamous  a  man- 
ner. Mr.  Philmi's,  of  Eling,  (now  Doctor  Phil- 
lips) whom  1  saw  standing  in  the  room,  I  tapped  on 
the  shoulder,  and  asked,  whether  he  was  not 
ashamed.  Mr.  Lek  of  the  College  ;  Mr.  Or,i,K  of 
Bishop's  VValtham,  and  Docior  Hri.i.  of  Southamp- 
ton :  these  were  exceptions.  Perhaps  there  might 
be  some  others  ;  but  the  mass  was  the  most  auda- 
cious, foul,  and  atrocious  body  of  men  I  ever  saw. 
We  had  done  nothing  to  offend  them.  We  had 
proposed  nothing  to  offend  them  in  the  smallest  de- 
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gree.  But,  they  were  afraid  of  our  speeches  :  thej 
knew  they  could  not  answer  us  :  and  they  were 
resolved  that,  if  possible,  we  should  not  be  heard. 
There  was  one  parson,  who  had  his  mouth  within 
a  foot  of  Lord  Cochrane's  ear,  all  the  time  his 
Lordship  was  speaking,  and  who  kept  on  saying  : 
"  you  lie  !  you  lie  !  you  lie  !  you  lie  /''  as  loud  as  he 
could  utter  the  words. 

450.  Baker,  the  Botley  Parson,  was  extremely 
busy.  He  acted  the  part  of  buffoon  to  Lockart. 
He  kept  capering  about  behind  him,  and  really 
seemed  like  a  merry  andrew  rather  than  a  "  spi- 
•'  ritual  person.^'' 

451.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  great  body  of 
Hampshire  parsons.  I  know  of  no  body  of  men  so 
despicable  ;  and,  yet,  what  sums  of  public  money 
do  they  swallow  !  It  now  remains  for  me  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  Baker,  he  who,  for  your  sins 
I  suppose,  is  fastened  upon  you  as  your  Parson. 
But,  what  I  have  to  say  of  th^s  man  must  be  the 
subject  of  another  Letter.  That  it  should  be  the 
subject  of  any  letter  at  all  may  well  surprise  all 
who  know  the  man  ;  for  not  one  creature  knows 
him  without  despising  him.  But,  it  is  not  Baker,  it 
is  the  scandalous  priest,  that  I  strike  at.  It  is  the 
impudent,  profligate,  hardened  priest  that  I  will  hold 
Up  to  public  scorn. 

452.  When  I  see  the  good  and  kind  people  here 
going  to  church  to  listen  to  some  decent  man  of 
good  moral  character  and  of  sober,  quiet  life,  I  al- 
ways think  of  you.  You  are  just  the  same  sort  of 
people  as  they  are  here  ;  but  what  a  difference  in 
the  Clergymen  !  What  a  difference  between  the 
sober,  sedate,  friendly  man  who  preaches  to  one  of 
these  congregations,  and  the  greedy,  chattering,  ly- 
ing, backbiting,  mischief  making,  everlasting  plagues, 
that  you  go  to  hear,  and  are  compelled  to  hear,  or 
stay  away  from  the  church.  Baker  always  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  Magpie. 
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The  Magpie,  bird  of  chatt'ring  fame, 
Whose  tongue  and  hue  bespeak  his  name ; 
Tije  first,  a  squallip^  clam'rous  clack, 
The  last  made  up  of  white  and  black; 
Feeder  alike  on  Jlt:sh  and  corn, 
Greedy  alike  at  eve  and  morn  ; 
Of  all  the  birds  the  pn/i'is:  pest, 
Must  needs  be  Parson  o'er  the  rest. 

453.  Thus  I  began  a  fable,  when  I  lived  at  Bot- 
ley.  I  have  forgotten  the  rest  of  it.  It  will  please 
you  to  hear,  that  there  are  no  Magpies  in  America  ; 
but,  it  will  please  you  still  more  to  hear,  that  no 
men  that  resemble  them  are  parsons  here.  I  have 
sometimes  been  half  tempted  to  believe,  that  the 
Magpie  tirst  suggested  to  tyrants  the  idea  of  having 
a  tithe  eating  Clergy.  The  Magpie  devours  the 
corn,  and  grain  ;  so  does  the  Parson  ;  the  Magpie 
takes  the  wool  from  the  sheep's  backs  ;  so  does  the 
Parson  ;  the  Mai^pie  devours  alike  the  young  ani- 
mals and  the  eggs  ;  so  does  the  Parson  ;  the  Mag- 
pie's clack  is  everlastingly  going  ;  so  is  the  Par- 
son's ;  the  Magpie  repeats  by  rote  words  that  are 
taught  it ;  so  does  the  Parson  ;  the  Magpie  is  al- 
ways skipping  and  hopping  and  peeping  into  others' 
nests  ;  so  is  the  Parson  :  the  Magpie's  colour  is 
partly  black  and  partly  white  ;  so  is  the  Parson's  ; 
the  Magpie's  greediness,  impudence,  and  cruelty 
are  proverbial ;  so  are  those  of  the  Parson.  I  was 
saying  to  a  farmer,  the  other  day,  that  if  the  bo- 
roughmongers  had  a  mind  to  ruin  America,  they 
would,  another  time,  send  over  live  or  six  good 
large  flocks  of  Magpies,  instead  of  five  or  six  of 
their  armies  ;  but,  upon  second  thought,  they  would 
do  the  thing  far  move  effectually  by  sending  over 
five  or  six  flocks  of  their  Parsons,  and  getting  the 
people  to  receive  them  and  cherish  them  as  the 
Bulixark  of  rdigion. 
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idc  of  tbe  sense  of  aU  ag'es  ani  nations.     Kovcvcr  I  resolve^H^M  ^ 
be  the  better  for  the  ochn  of  it  ;  and  though  I  had  at  tiidt  ^^^*VHH| 
rmined  to  buy  stuff  fof  a  new  co:it,  I  went  away,  rcsulved  to  ^9*w»i 
;ar  my  old  one  a  little  ionger. — Uoader — if  thou  wilt  do  thr 
rpe,  thy  profit  wiU  be  as  great  as  mine.     1  am,  as  ever,  Ihiae 
servi-. 

RlCHAllD  SAUNDERS. 

JIEMEDIES. 

For  the  cholera  morbus. — Take  a  soft  cork  and  burn  it  thorough - 
in  the  fire  until  it  ceases  to  blaze.  Mix  it  up  on  a  plate 
i(h  a  little  milk  and  water  or  any  thing  more  agreeable  to  the 
date — take  a  tea  spoon  fidl  and  repeat  the  dos-^  until  the  dis- 
•d\^r  ceases,  which  it  coinmonly  does  on  the  third  application, 
lave  seen  a  person  in  the  greatest  agony  of  the  bilious  cholic 
fectually  cured  with  a  simple  draught  of  this  carbonic  prepa- 
.tion.  The  remedy  is  simple  and  can  do  no  harm  even  to  art 
fant.  MEDICUS. 

Cure  for  the  Di/senlart/. — Take  one  ounce  of  Rheubarb,  ?. 
rachms  English  Saffron,  2  do.  Cardimen  Seed,  1  Nutmeg, 
ound  the  whole  together — put  tliem  into  a  common  jug,  or 
orter-bottle,  and  with  them  a  pint  of  good  French  brandy — 
ut  the  bottle,  slightly  corked,  into  a  di«h  kettle  or  small  iroa 
ot  of  cold  water— hang  it  over  a  fire,  so  that  it  will  heat  and 
eep  hot  12  hours,  but  not  boil.  It  should  be  taken  on  going 
)bed.  A  tea  spoon  full  for  those  from  one  to  three  years  old 
-2  do.  for  those  from  three  to  si." — 3  do.  for  those  from  s\x  to 
velve — and  a  table  spoonful  for  grown  persons. 

This  remedy  was  foiuid  very  cfHcacious  in  1815 — and  al;o 
.St  summer  in  Trenton. 

To  cleanse  the  Teeth  and  improve  the  Breath. 

To  4  ounces  of  fresh  prepared  lime  water  add  1  drachm  of 
'eruvian  bark,  and  wash  tlie  Teeth  with  this  water  in  tbe  morn- 
ig  before  breakfast  and  after  supper.  It  will  efTectually  des- 
roy  the  tartar  on  tlie  Teeth,  and  remove  the  offensive  smell 
rising  from  those  that  are  decayed. 

c5  sure  Cure  for  a  Cough,  if  taken  in  time — /.  Sandolph, 
Buckingham  County,  Virginia^ 

'Take  a  handful  of  the  bitter  herb  "fcalled  Hoarhoun,  put  it 
fito  two  quarts  of  water,  boil  it  down  to  one  half — after  strain- 
ag,  put  in  some  honey,  or  molasses — put  it  on  the  fire  to  incor- 
lorate — then  add  a  little  old  hitm,  and  cork  it  up.  Take  half  a 
eacupful  filled  up  with  warm  milk  ;  if  you  cannot  readily  pro- 
ure  warm,  make  cold  milk  blood  warm — take  a  cup  full  fasting, 
.nd  another  about  noon,  on  an  empty  stomach.' 

I  used  it,  and  praised  be  God,  it  cured  me  effectually— ntrr 
lave  I  leen  on?  dfiy  indisposed  since. 
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